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You Pay No More 
For the Popular 
McBedwin Finish 


peers want the most your 
money will bring. Then 
inspect a suit of Adler Col- 


ANY DUE 4 4 " 2 legian Clothes. Note the 


extra value you get. The 





Ne beautiful MeBedwin Finish 
o : i (illustrated above) is one 
rm SOAKED ) is 
3 example. Young men every- 
where agree that it is the 
handsomest finish ever used 
inside a gentleman’scoat. No 
body lining is used. Stylish 
tailoring alone produces an 
effect more beautiful than 
fullsilk lining. Get this added 
improvement in your clothes. 
It costs you nothing extra. 
idler Collegian Clothes are made 
of all-wool fabrics for durability 
double shrunk to prevent shrink 
ing and puckering. Seams are silk 
sewn to hold the fine style. Mad: 
to suil critical tastes. Priced for the 
average income. Ask your dealer 
to show you these features. See 


how much more you get in Adler 
Collegian Clothes for your money 
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OR many years and in many lands the 
drunken sailor was long the figure that 
represented the very apex of loose and 









Viscount Bryce, whose political insight 
was so acute that he could look at a nation’s 
tongue and state exactly what it had eaten at 





unwary money spending. The repre- 
sentatives of all other businesses, callings, 
rades, professions and avocations were popu- 
larly supposed, when intoxicated, to retain a 
modicum of caution and to keep one hand on 
at least a small section of their rolls. The 
ossified sailor, however, was generally credited 
with a complete and feverish absence of re- 
straint where money matters were concerned. 

This is an excellent illustration of the lack 
of observation which characterizes the mental 
processes of the human race. Long ago it 
became fashionable to pick on the drunken 
sailor as the complete nit-wit in spending; 
and this fashion has persisted in spite of the 
fact that the world has for years been con- 
fronted by an example of reckless money 
dissipation that makes a soused seaman look, 
by comparison, like the most parsimonious, 
usurious, avaricious and rapacious miser that 
ver essayed to skin a flint. 

The reference, to speak bluntly, is to the 
Government of the United States, which has 
for a century and more run the vast business 
of the nation with all the acumen that would 
be displayed by a lot of morons if they were 
to be put in control of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and with all the unselfish seeking 
after efficiency and the general good that would 
be evinced by a gang of yeggs engaged in 
melting down the handiwork of a great silver- 
smith in order to sell it as bullion. 

The drunken sailor was seldom if ever suc- 
cessful in spending more money than he had 
on his person during the period of his drunken- 
ness; and from this it is possible to see what a 
pitifully incompetent and amateurish spender 
he was. The Government of the United States 
was never guilty of such lubberly conduct. 
The Government, because of incompetence, 
partisan politics, interdepartmental jealousy 
and an absence of business methods, spent 
everything in sight and more besides. 

Various departments of the Government 
have gone before Congress and, spurred on 
by the desire to get more than the next de- 
partment, demanded and received a larger 
amount of money than they actually needed 
to run the departments. Having received it 
they felt in duty bound to spend it. They 
never regarded it as an income within which they must live, but have always looked at it 
as the smallest amount which they would permit themselves to spend. Cases have b2en 
known where governmental employes have been hauled over the coals and sharply 
slapped on the wrists by their superiors for failing to spend the total amount of their 
appropriations. On top of all this the Government has used a system of bookkeeping 
so idiotic that it should be called to the attention of Mr. William J. Bryan as an almost 
overwhelming bit of proof that man not only sprang from the monkey but that he 
neglected to remove the lead from his shoes when he did his springing. 





CoPTAIGHT @Y HARAIG 4 EWING 
Brigadier Generat Chartes G. Dawes, irector of the Budget 


How Congress Filled a Long-Felt Want 


VER since the days when business men wore black satin knee breeches and did their 

back hair in queues experts in government and finance who were not trying to abstract 
a slice of pork from the pork barrel have been lifting up voices hoarse with passion and 
demanding that the United States install some sort of budget system that would make 
sure that the different departments of the Government spent what they needed to spend 
and refrained from spending what they didn’t need to spend. They asked for a modicum 
of common sense, business methods and economy in the financial affairs of the country. 

Common sense and economy in governmental expenditures! Now wouldn't that jar 
you? Wouldn’t that simply tie you in knots? Business methods in the running of the 
United States! How perfectly killing! What won’t these reformers be doing next! 





every meal for the last century, and what it 
ought to eat for the next half century in order 
to avoid that dragging-down sensation, fre- 
quently referred gloomily to the footless man 
ner in which the United States did its spend- 
ing. It was enough to fill the most unexpert 
expert with gloom; and it should have caused 
the superexpert Bryce to die of melancholia 
long before his time. He saw inefficiency, 
extravagance and waste on every side; while 
the President, though the head of the nation's 
business, was unable to get his department 
heads or congressional committees to work 
together. Nobody was responsible for any- 
thing. Each department was a little govern 
ment of its own, craftily attempting to annex 
everything in sight and warily viewing with 
alarm every move of all the other departments 
As a result of the unceasing criticisms of ex- 
perts in government like Viscount Bryce, the 
Bureau of the Budget was created towards 
the middle of 1921; and the budget system, 
simply stated, mide the President responsible 


















































for the economical and efficient operation of 
the different executive departments, such as 
the War Department, the Navy Department, 
and the State Department, and enabled the 
President and Congress to act consistently, 
efficiently, economically and harmoniously 
under a responsible head in the spending of 
the people’s money. 


A Thankless Task 


NOR the first time in history it made the 

Government of the United States into a 
large and harmonious business organizatior 
It enabled the President, as the head of the 
company, to call his different department 
managers, masque rading under the imposing 
titles of Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of 
War, Secretary of State, and so on, into his 
private office and lay down the law to them 
As in any other business, 
index finger at one of these department 


he could point his 





managers and say bluntly 

“Now look here, Elmer! The gen 
ager says you're paying thirty } 
thousand for nonrefillable inkwelis, and that’s 








too much. He says you can get nice non 
refillable inkwells for twenty dollars a thousand; end he also says that you can get some 
perfectly good reAllable inkwells for fifteen dollars a thousand, and they're plenty good 
enough for you. Now, Elmer, you’re spending too much money in your department, and 
you’ ve got to cut it out. You start in with those inkwells, Elmer, and if there's any other 
way you can save money you can’t get at it too quickly to suit me.” 

If by any chance Elmer should reply grumpily to those just and reasonable words, and 
declare that he didn’t like inkwells at twenty dollars a thousand, and wouldn't have ‘em, 
and that he was competent to run his department without outside assistance, and that 
the general manager could go out and take a run around the block, then the President, as 
in any other business, could say calmly, “ All right, Elmer, you're fired. Get your desk $ 
cleaned out as soon as possible, and don’t forget to replace any postage stamps that you 
borrowed.” 

The gentleman who had the thankless task of creating the r 
this new drama of government as a harmonious business was Brigadier General Charl 
Gates Dawes, of Marietta, Cincinnati, Lincoln, Chicago, Evanston, St.-Nazaire, Paris 
Chaumont, Washington and intermediate points. His official title was director of the 
budget, and to that should be added the unofficial title of bawler-out of reluctant 
coéperators. 


] rir 


‘le of general manager in 







As a bawler-out Charles G. Dawes ranks second to none. When coéperation is desired, 
and he is the person on whose shoulders rests the onus of obtaining iv, he stands read 
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to deliver an A No. 1, copper-riveted, hair-raising, soft-nosed, high-explosive bawling ou 
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guaranteed to peel the hide from a sea cow as though it 
were court-plaster or to cause the flowers on the wall paper 
to shrivel and turn black. When actually engaged in 
hawling-out operations he thinks of and says the things 
that the rest of the human race only think of after they 
have retired for the night and are immured in the privacy 
of their chambers, and that they say only when they are 
relating the story of the fight to their most intimate friends. 
Generals, cabinet officers, admirals, congressmen—they 
ire all the same to Dawes when they are on the receiving 
end of a bawling out. A man who will not coéperate with 
him in an effert to put the Government of the United 
States on a business basis, or who is so narrow in his views 
that he places the imaginary needs of a department or a 
political party ahead of the real needs of the nation, is 
openly stated by Dawes to be a pinhead, a squirt, a noodle, 
a peanut and an incomparable ass. Above all else, how- 
ever, he is a pinhead, and no ordinary fifty-in-a-box, 
tandardized pinhead either. He is a blankety-blanked 
pinhead, and Dawes stands up in front of him and wags 
a long bony forefinger about three inches in front of his 
nose and tells him so, with none of the blankety-blanks 
left out. And to complicate the situation, there are usually 
twenty or thirty other prominent people within earshot to 
hear the pinhead reminded of his pinheadedness; and 
Dawes usually has hidden in his inside pocket or tucked 
under a table the absolute and incontrovertible proof that 
the person under discussion is exactly the sort of pinhead 
that he is advertised to be, 


An Official Bawler-Out at Work 


T WILL not do, however, for anyone to withdraw from 

the scene, laboring under the delusion that Dawes’ 
chief claim to fame lies in his ability as a bawler-out and 
in the fact that he made famous the bucolic cuss word 
“* Hell-and-Maria!”’ 

The records show that, although Dawes is listed as a 
financier, he has long been a coitrdinator in good and 
regular standing—coUrdinator being technical slang for 
a person who gets the largest amount of smooth teamwork 
out of a number of scattered enterprises that have no inten- 
tion of indulging in teamwork until they are kicked into it. 

After he had been declared educated by Marietta Col- 
lege and the Cincinnati Law School he practiced law in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and gave enough attention to banking 
to write, in 1892, The Banking System of the United 
States, which a great many bank presidents could study 
today to marked advantage. In Lincoln he chummed 
around with John J. Pershing, the widely known soldier, 
and laid the groundwork for his future success as a bawler- 
out by speaking very fiercely and harshly to Pershing 
whenever Pershing failed to conform to the Dawes theories 
of procedure, He has never recovered from this early 
habit, by the way. I happened into the office of General 
Harbord in the War Department one day last winter, and 
Dawes was talking to sornebody over the telephone. He 
was hunched over the transmitter, looking rather like an 
impatient stork on the verge of spearing a frog with his 
large beak, and he was pounding the desk with his fist. 

“What's the matter with you?” he wasshouting. ‘‘ What 
are you trying to do anyway? Haven't you got any back- 
bone? Don't let me hear 
you talk about getting out 
of bed and going to Boston! 

I don’t care what the doc- 
tor said. You do what I 
tell you, now—-you hear?” 

He was talking to Per- 
shing. 

After about seven years 
of the law he got tied up in 
the gas business in various 
Western and Middie 
Western cities—a fact to 
which those whom he has 
bawled out frequently refer. 

“Darned old gas bag!” 
they frequentiy say, “ Just 
what you'd expect from a 
man in the gas business.” 

They never say it while 
they are in Dawes’ hearing, 
however. One dose of the 
Dawes gas is about as much 
as any one man cares to 
endure, 

Then he was executive 
of the McKinley movement 
in Illinois, and a member 
of the executive committee 
of the Republican National 
Committee in 1896. Then 
he was made comptroller of 
the currency, and as such 
exercised general supervi- 
sion over the organization 
and regulation of all 


national banks throughout the United States, including 
Hawaii and Alaska. Then he became president of the 
Central Trust Company, of Illinois, in Chicago. When the 
United States entered the war Dawes coérdinated his own 
activities with so much vigor that he entered it at the same 
time, and landed in France in August, 1517, as lieutenant 
colonel of railway engineers. Hoover made an attempt to 
spoil Dawes’ plans by trying to get him as the head of the 
United States Grain Corporation. Although Hoover is 
the perfect human clam during 90 per cent of his working 
hours, and about as affable and enthusiastic as a cold loin 
of pork, he worked himself up to a high pitch of excitement 
over Dawes. 

“I can find a hundred men who will make better lieu- 
tenant colonels of engineers than you will make,” he told 
Dawes tactfully, “and I want you right here.” 

That was when Dawes realized that he had better get 
started for France in a hurry if he ever intended to enjoy 
life again; so all that Hoover saw of Dawes after that 
burst of loquacity was the back of Dawes’ coat merging 
harmoniously with a cloud of dust. 

In September, 1917, he was made chairman of the Gen- 
eral Purchasing Board and general purchasing agent of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. Later he became a 
brigadier general, a member of the Allied Purchasing 
Board and a member of the Liquidation Commission of 
the Allies; and his services as a coérdinator, an efficiency 
expert and a soldier brought him the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Legion of Honor and the Belgian Order of 
Leopold. It might be well to bear these things in mind in 
order to offset any idea that Dawes got his present job 
merely because of his imagined fluency in cussing. 

It was highly essential that the first Director of the 
Budget should be not only an organizer and a financier but 
also a fearless, aggressive, hard-hitting fighter who would 
jump down the throats of the’ hard-shelled bureaucrats 
who loved their antique methods as an antique collector 
frequently loves antiques —for their age and worminess and 
general air of decay rather than for their beauty or use- 
fulness—and who would go to any lengths to retain them. 

Dawes had everything that was needed. His aggressive- 
ness is not particularly apparent until he begins to talk 
about something that he knows to be right and on which 
he has had opposition. Then he takes on the air of a large, 
thin, high-shouldered, long-beaked wading bird, like a 
stork or a heron, His head draws back on his shoulders 
and his eyes snap watchfully at his hearers. He raps out 
his words harshly, and he emphasizes his remarks by 
jabbing the arms of those neavest to him. If he is sitting 
at a table he pounds the table until everything on it 
bounces half an inch in the air. He makes barricades in 
front of him with all the movable objects within reach, 
and then hammers the table until they dance out of align- 
ment. Then he makes a new barricade of them, and snaps 
his eyes behind them, and raps out his words with long 
pauses between phrases, like a great blue heron stalking 
up and down behind a dike, spearing fish and watching 
warily for enemies between gulps. 

“These pinheads”—bang—“ playing their little parti- 
san politics’’—jab, jab—‘‘trying to trip me up on thirty 
dollars’ worth of shirts’ —whang—‘“ out of twenty-seven 
million dollars’ worth of savings’’—pow. “I’m not doing 


Brigadier General H. M. Lord, Successor to General Dawes 
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this work with the politicians in mind” —slam, bang, jab— 
“not by a blankety-blank sight’”’—jab, jab. ‘What the 
blank do I care for politicians?’’—bang. ‘The people I’m 
doing this job for are the economists and the chartered 
accountants’’—bang, bang, bang. ‘‘ They’re the folks I’ve 
got in mind all the time’’—jab. ‘People have got to be 
able to pick up my figures fifty years from now’’—bang— 
“fifty years from now” —jab—‘“‘and say that Dawes was 
right” —slam, bang—“‘and as long as they do that, what 
the hell do I care what a lot of pinheaded politicians say 
today?’’—bang, crash, jab. Haughty silence. 

A fighter was needed for this reason: 

Any economy in governmental spending depends on 
business management under one head, and not on budget 
laws. This country can pass budget laws from now until 
the cows come home, and even until all the cows now 
existing have become prehistoric, without affecting gov- 
ernmental economy in the least. Economy is basically a 
one-man job. If the departments of the Government know 
that the President of the United States is at the head of 
the business of government and that he wants economy, 
and that he’s going to have economy or snatch somebody 
bald-headed, and that he’s going to have coéperation 
between the departments or kick somebody into the 
Potomac River with a loud and reverberating splash, then 
there will be economy and codperation, and lots of it. 
Much of it will be unwilling; and it will be effected only 
after a great deal of heartburning and squirming and 
protesting on the part of the economizers. 

It will, however, be effected, for the simple reason that 
those who don’t effect it will be in line to be ditched, 
canned, fired, discarded, thrown out, sacked and bounced, 
not to say given the hook. 


Executive Pressure for Economy 


LTHOUGH ‘he President of the United States is the one 
and only man who can demand and get governmental 
economy, his general manager, who attends to the details 
and who does the dirty work, is the Director of the Budget. 
It is he who says that the President wants this, that the 
President wants that, that the President will personally 
give the executive razz to any spoil-sport who doesn’t care 
to assist in the good work. Therefore it was highly essential 
that the first Director of the Budget should be a man who 
would convey to the good folk in the Navy Department 
and State Department and Interior Department and Post 
Office Department, and so on, that the President meant 
business. 

The proper manner in which to awaken anybody who 
is making a life work of a political job to the necessity of 
economizing is to hammer the dangers of noneconomy into 
his head with the noisiest and most blatant and most deaf- 
ening hammer to be obtained. Thus it came about that 
Dawes, addressing the proud and dignified cabinet mem- 
bers and bureau chiefs, occasionally found it necessary 
to pound the table with his fists, leap violently off the 
floor, wave his arms, hair, watch chain and coat tails in the 
air at one and the same time, and embellish his language 
with adjectives more frequently affected by mule skinners, 
bank presidents, stevedores, steamship captains and other 
interesting hard-boiled eggs than by uplifters and divines. 

It must always be borne 
in mind that all economies 
obtained under the Budget 
Law are the results of ex- 
ecutive pressure exerted 
downward on the depart- 
ments. The Director of the 
Budget and his staff of ex- 
perts and codrdinators fig- 
ure out for the President 
how the departments can 
save; and the President, as 
business head of the nation, 
tells the departments to go 
ahead and do it. That is 
executive pressure. Every- 
thing depends on the Presi- 
dent. If ever there should 
come a time when a Presi- 
dent of the United States, 
at a cabinet meeting, should 
by a look or a gesture sig- 
nify that he was not in ac- 
cord with the recommenda- 
tions of the Director of the 
Budget, on that day the 
cabinet officers—or more 
accurately, the bureau 
chiefs of the different de- 
partments, who are the per- 
sons who control the cabi- 
net officers—would blithely 
and light-heartedly invite 
the Director of the Budget 
to take a long running jump 

(Continued en Page 94) 

















mailing desk, and the circular imprint 

of the receiving clerk’s time stampdrew 
Stephen Blake’s eye away from the two lines 
of blurred, breathless type- 
script. The message had 
arrived at eight minutes 
after three, he noted. The 
violated envelope, pinned * 
to the moist yellow sheet, 
bore another rubber-typed 
notice, an apology in the 
form of a rebuke: 


[im telegram had been opened at the 


Employes will have per- 
sonal mail addressed to 


their residence. All com- 
munications delivered at 


the office will be opened 
and read at the mailing 
desk. 


Stephen Blake was fa- 
miliar with this rule, as 
with the other command- 
ments on which the smooth 
efficiency of the business 
was built, and a sense of 
guilt troubled him before 
this curt reminder of an in- 
fraction. Forney was par- 
ticular about such minor 
disobediences; Stephen 
Blake had heard him con- 
descend, at general confer- 
ences, to explain that trivial 
distractions during office 
hours were more damaging 
in the long run than serious 
but infrequent interrup- 
tions. And Forney’s dis- 
pleasure wes serious to 
anybody who could be 
easily replaced, whose ad- 
vancement depended 
wholly on his good will. 
A little slip like this might 
postpone or prevent pro- 
motion. Ruth ought to 
have remembered — 

The text of the message 
seemed to jump at him from 
the page, now. He stared 
at it, shocked and a little 
frightened, in spite of ev- 
erything, by the sudden 
nearness of death. Michael 
Blake came clcze to him, 
across their differences and 
the intervening years; the 
bond of blood, which had 
been an irritation and re- 
straint until distance had 
left it impotent, found a 
new significance as it was finally severed. «For a moment 
his pencil poised above the sheaf of printed forms. Stephen 
Blake was stricken by a pang of realization; this left him 
alone, the lust of the tribe. It was strange, he thought, 
that his uncle’s death should make him feel so. He had 
thought of him for years with a resentful impatience, a 
memory of harsh repressions and prohibitions which had 
earned both his dislike and his contempt. And yet, with 
the news of Michael Blake’s death before him, he was 
unmistakably sorry. 

He moved his thought to practical considerations. He 
could barely get back in time for the burial, now; but he’d 
have to go anyway. There would be business to be 
settled. He realized that this meant a change in his cir- 
cumstances, and faced the thought with a pleasurable 
reaction, a sense of property. He owned the place, now, 
under his grandfather’s will. Michael had hated that- 
the knowledge that he couldn’t dispose of it as he pleased. 
Stephen smiled at the thought; it was silly to take any 
satisfaction in this inheritance—a patch of wooded hillside, 
running down to a few acres of rocky plowland and 
pasture in the bottom, the old house and barns that had 
been his prison till he dared to run away. A few hundred 
dollars, perhaps—it might be a thousand or two, with 
luck—nothing to get excited about. 

Again his thought moved abruptly. There was Ruth 
Verrill ——— With a couple of thousand in hand and 
another boost in his pay ——— Back in the glen they’d 
think thirty a week a big salary too. Even the Verrilis 
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“Your sentiment does you great credit, 
Blake.” Forney twisted his thin-lipped 
mouth downward. “ And doubtless you im- 
agine that sentiment has a money value to 
this company. I shan't re- 
fuse you permission to go, 
if you insist, provided that 
you can arrange w.:h Wil- 
liams and Donaldson and 
Miss Burnstine to handle 
your work. But I should 
have had a better opinion 
of your spirit if you had 
chosen to stick to your job. 
Sentiment is all very well 
in its place, but ——~” 

He seemed to read dis- 
in Blake’s look. He 
stopped. 

“You don’t agree with 
me, I observe.” Again the 
downward quirk of the 
mouth. “Pleasure before 
business, I suppose ——” 

“No, sir. I—we didn’t 
get onatall, Itisn't senti- 
ment. I've got tosee about 
the property. It ail comes 
to me, and “ae 

There was an instant 
change in the formidabie 
manner. 

“Oh, I That’s a 
different affair altogether. 

“We” — Forney always 
seemed to smack his lips on 
the word—“we recognize 
the fact that an employe 
who neglects his own affairs 
is likely to neglect ours. Our 
policy, as you know, is very 
decided on such points. It 
is inconvenient, of course, 
to let you go just now; but 
under the circumstances I 
suppose it can be managed.” 
The eyes became slightly 
more personal. “ Does it 
run to anything substan- 
tial, Blake?” 

Stephen Blake liked the 
feel of the tone and look. 
They seemed to lift him for 
the moment somewhere 
near to Forney’s station. 
He spread his hands 

“That depends 
about five hundred acres, 
and the house and barns 

k.—I couldn't say 
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She Seemed Di inted, S$ 


offhand what they'll bring 





wouldn’t turn up their noses at it. And Ruth had waited, 
had written. He drew in his breath suddenly at a prospect 
no longer vague in distance but close and distinct. It had 
been absurd, once, for Stevie Blake to think about Ruth 
Verrill; the whole glen would have chuckled at the notion, 
if anyone had guessed. But things and times had changed. 
He pushed back his chair with a kind of eagerness. He'd 
see Ruth up there 

Forney, little and nervous and sardonic, looked up from 
his precise desk with the effect of a challenge. A clerk who 
intruded on his notice had better show a sound warrant, 
his manner suggested. Everybody's time was money, but 
the manager’s minutes ran swiftly into impressive sums. 
Stephen Blake was uneasily conscious of presumption; he 
ought to have asked Kleinschmidt first, instead of coming 
directly to the chief. 

“T—I'd like to get a leave of absence for three or four 
days, Mr. Forney. I’’—he waved the telegram awk- 
wardly —‘‘I—you see yi 

Forney’s hand reached for the message abruptly. 

“This is the right time, of course, to take vacations, 
Blake! There’s nothing at all to do in your department, 
I suppose.” 

He absorbed the telegram in a single glance. 

“T sort of feel I ought to go up,” said Blake, his voice 
as apologetically submissive as he could make it. You 
could get on better with Forney if you let him see that you 
were afraid of him; he enjoyed the feel of his authority, 
Stephen guessed. “I’m the only relation he had, you see.” 


But it’s worth looking after, 
to me.” 

He smiled as if to imply that such a trifle would nat- 
urally be unworthy of Mr. Forney’s consideration, and 
Forney’s nod seemed to confirm this inference. 

“Well, well, that’s very nice, Blake. A little property is 
an excellent thing for a young man—steadies him, if he's 
got the right stuff in him. You strike me as pretty level- 
headed——-not the sort to throw it about.” 

His desk telephone interrupted him. He lifted the 
receiver to his ear with a single, efficient motion, leaving 
his right hand free. “‘ Forney speaking.’’ The tone changed. 
“Oh, yes, Mr. Trent, I’m taking care of that. It’s in good 
shape, sir.” Blake wondered at the silky subservience of 
the voice, the eager, pacific cadences. He had never heard 
Forney addressing his superiors. It distressed him, now, 
to discover that Forney could be humble too. He 
frowned at the phenomenon. Forney faced him again. 
“Very well, Blake. Arrange your work with the others 
and get back as soon as you can. And—it’s unusual, but 
you strike me as the kind of young man who can appre 
ciate an unusual chance —if you are considering an invest- 
ment you might be able to buy a little stock in the com- 
pany. There are some shares set aside for employes who 
deserve it. And it wouldn't do you any harm, of course, 
to show your confidence and loyalty in that way. That’s 
all, Blake.”’ 

He plunged into his swift manipulation of the papers 
before him. Stephen Blake went back to his desk, warmed 
and a little awed by the suggestion. An interest in 
the business--a stockholder 


instead of just a clerk, an 
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employe! The word found a new repulsion suddenly. 
Perhaps, with a beginning like this, he wouldn’t always 
be classified as that. The stock paid good dividends too. 
You couldn’t buy it in the open market. Of course he 
wouldn't be able to take very much of it. The glen had 
been going backward even before he got away from it, 
and land up there wouldn’t be worth much. But there’d 
be something—and he could tell Judge Verrill that he had 
an interest in the business too. 

Miss Burnstine expressed her sympathy in select Eng- 
lish, acquired from her earlier stenographic contacts. 

“T always say that nothing is as bad as it seems,” she 
informed him soberly. “I always say that it’ll all be the 
same in a hundred years, Mr. Blake.” 

Donaldson winked at Blake over the 
lady’s shoulder. Donaldson was amused 
at almost everything, and especially at 
Miss Burnstine’s occasional philosophies. 

But the words, somehow, made Stephen 

Blake think of time and death and eter- 

nity. A hundred years from now —— 

He felt suddenly minute and insignificant 

again as he looked forward through a cen- 

tury. A hundred years from now 
He managed to rid himself of the thought 

as he and Donaldson rode uptown to- 

gether and he discovered the unwilling, 

envious deference in the other’s manner. 

Usualiy it was Stephen who deferred to 
Donaldson's superior sophistication; but 

tonight he was distinctly conscious that 

their positions had been reversed. Don- 

aldson made no pretense of sympathy; he knew all 
about Stephen's differences with his uncle and took 
it for granted that the occasion was one for undi- 
luted congratulations. 

“Funny, sort of, to think of that old bird getting 
corns on his mitts so you could blow yourself when 
he kicked off. Wonder what he thought about it.” 

Stephen had a sudden clear memory of his uncle, 
grim-lipped and silent, swinging at the other end of 
a crosscut saw, the play of muscle visible under the 
hickory shirt. He had hated Michael Blake, and 
yet there was a dull ache in his throat as he remem- 
bered those lean, toiling years in the woodlot from 
which they sweated out most of their living. Mich- 
ael must have been nearing seventy when he died. 
Seventy years of it, with nothing at the end— 
nothing but the knowledge that the land would 
go to the boy who hated him and whom he must 
have hated too. 

A sense of helplessness took hold of him; he felt puny, 
impotent, before that future which must have mocked at 
Michael Blake and which now confronted himself with no 
intervening generation to engage its malice. Miss Burn- 
stine’s phrase echced in his mind, no longer absurd and 
pretentious, but edged with a sinister, jeering humor. 
A hundred years? It would all be the same to Stephen 
Blake in fifty! 

The clamor of the wheels screamed at him; hurry, 
hurry! Life was like this—a headlong, rushing flight, the 
senses a little drugged and illusioned by a background 
which also fled giddily abreast of them. A stout, sulky 
man whose bulk overhung Stephen’s knees trod heavily 
on his foot and glared down at him past the market page 
of his paper. A pair of girls exchanged confidences in 
shrill, giggling falsetto: “He says . . I says . 
The nerve of her!” He felt a sudden inclusive compassion 
for them ali, and for himself. In a hundred years —— 

His talk with Forney recurred to his thoughts with a 
new, ridiculous aspect. He'd been four years with the com- 
pany; it might be fifteen or twenty before he got as far up 
as Forney; and Forney’s voice had been eagerly appeasing 
when he talked to Trent too. Forney was a long way 
short of the top, he realized; and Forney, in his line, was 
a wonder—keen and quick and tireless. 

Donaldson was talking. Blake's attention centered on 
his boast —-— “Cleaned up a cold twelve hundred, and 
only put in fifty. Gave me a chance, too, but I was flat, 
of course. My luck!” 

He asked a question. Donaldson had a friend who 
worked in a bucket shop, where much money was made 
in a hurry. This friend wasn’t the sucker kind, y’know— 
he played it from the inside. Oil stocks—all fakes, of 
course, but you could clean up if you let the simps hold 
the bag. This friend had blown the gang to an evening’s 
revel out of his profits. Donaldson told the cockeyed 
world that it was some party. 

Stephen Blake’s jaw set. That was more like it-—get it 
quickly and spend it as you got it. Better than scrimping 
along till you wore out, like Michael Blake, with nothing 
to show for it all, Ruth—he realized now that he had 
always deludee himself about her. Ruth Verrill wasn’t 
going io marry a thirty-dollar clerk and live in a three- 
room flat overlooking the Elevated tracks. No use kidding 
himself about her; she'd been sorry for him because 
Michael Blake had worked him round-shouldered back 
there in the glen. But that was all; she'd laugh if he 


He Watked Toward the 
Village, Resisting a Cer: 
tain Excitement at the 
Thought of Ruth Verrili 


tried to presume on that friendliness. The Verrills had 
money. 

“So he says any time you got a piece of coin you want 
to parlay to a regular roll you come to me.”” Donaldson 
looked wistful. “A fat chance I got, when it’s all I 
can do to hold out Subway money for Friday morning! 
But I was thinking that if you make a stake up there in 
the grass you could fix it up with Phil—I’'d make it right 
with him. It’s a pipe, you know—like picking it off 
bushes.” 

Stephen’s teeth set. 

“You're on, Donaldson! That’s me! 
back ”” He drew in his breath. 


When I get 
“T’ve been a simp 


long enough! As if I had 
a hundred years ahead of 
me! You tell your friend 
to save a chance for us. 
I’m going to get mine quick 
and burn it while the burn- 
ing’s good!” 
“That’s talking, I'll tell the 
world!” said Donaldson admiringly. 
“ou leave it to me, Steve.” 


aw 


CONVICTION of superiority 

traveled with him, deepening 
as he neared the upland valley that 
had been home. The final stage, 
on the single-track road that wound 
up beside the creek, carried him 
past the little farms whittled out 
of the scrub; narrow, irregular fields 
in the bottom; patches of rocky 
pasture lands where the inclosing 
hills offered a kindly slope; small houses, looking as if 
they had grown up out of a niggardly soil that had stunted 
and strengthened them at once, as a weed will some- 
times grow hardiest among the rocks. He caught glimpses 
of the people, and his self-approval warmed to a glow. 
They made him conscious of his clothes and linen and 
shoes, of his clean, soft hands. 

He glanced down at those hands relaxed on his thighs 
and resented the position of the fingers. After all these 
years they still seemed to be molded around an invisible 
ax helve. He could almost feel the wood against the skin, 
wood polished by the hands that held it. He shut his fists 
tightly and held them so; but presently, when he had for- 
gotten, he found them once more curving about that ax 
helve. He laughed under his breath this time. It was 
funny—his fingers were like these glen people. Work was 
just a fixed habit with them; they did it because they 
were used to it, without thinking, without rebelling. 

At the station a few men greeted him amiably enough; 
but with a perceptible awkward reserve, their eyes in- 
variably shifting from his face to the high-belted jacket 
and the band of crape he had slipped over his sleeve. He 
knew that they found these things comic, and would 
laugh about them when his back was turned. Thinking 
of Donaldson and the quick, easy profits waiting for him 
at the bucket shop, he was tolerant. Let them laugh; 
they didn’t have much to laugh at up here. 

The bus waited, as always, for the down train, due in 
an easy hour; and he walked across the glen toward the 
village, resisting a certain excitement at the thought of 
Ruth Verrill. Better not get to feeling that it amounted 
to anything—seeing her again. She couldn’t patroniz: 
him unless he let her see that he was still afraid of her a 
little. After all, she wasn’t so different from the rest; he 
told himself that Judge Verrill was only a justice of the 
peace in a hill town no bigger than a minute. He meant 
to be easy, cordial, with Ruth. 

The hills looked strange. They had showed through the 
woods, here and there, before he had left —patches of bare 
earth and stone, littered with slash; other, older clearings 
already beginning to go back to scrub overgrowth. But 
now there was something indecent in their nakedness. He 
remembered the timber tracts that had been standing 
when he had last seen the slopes; now there was just the 
desolate wreckage of the woods, the skidways where the 
logs had been dropped into the glen, the splashes of red 
where fierce, brief spring streams had torn away the soil. 
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His eye was familiar with all this, and yet it held his 
attention as something novel. Evidently the price of tim- 
ber had gone up lately; some of those woods wouldn’t have 
been worth cutting in the old days. He felt a sudden fear; 
if Michael Blake had sold off the timber there wouldn’t be 
much left for him. And Michael could have sold it legally 
and left the money as he pleased. He broke into a run 
toward the corner where he could get a glimpse of the 
home hill, jutting out beyond the nearer slopes. It was all 
right; Michael hadn’t sold. He breathed deep with relief 
at the sight of that thick green covering. And he chuckled 
at the freak of luck that had saved it for him. Michael 
Blake would have held out cannily for the top price, of 
course, letting his neighbors sell first, waiting grimly for 
the buyers to come wheedling for what was left. And 
while he had waited --— 

The thought came to Stephen that the inheritance might 
amount to more than he had hoped. It was clear that tim- 
ber was selling, that the lumber people had been lately 
busy in the glen, might still be buying there. It was pos- 
sible that he wouldn’t have to wait for somebody to buy 
the farm itself, that he could make a quick cash deal for 
the timber that would yield more than he had expected 
for the whole estate. 

He remembered, with another grin, that Michael Blake 
had been a crank about the woodlot; making work for 
himself and for Stephen to gratify his crotchets; snooping 
over an acre or two in search of a particular tree instead 
of felling the first that offered; toiling afterwards to haul 
out the brush to where it could be burned when wind and 
weather were exactly right. Even the glen people had 
laughed at him about it, had poked fun at Stephen for his 
part in it. He remembered how old Milo Godwin had 
affected to believe that all the trees in the Blake woods 
were named; had chaffed Stephen over a load of firewood, 
inquiring whether it was old Benny that he was selling 
this time, or Henry W. Longfellow. 

Well, the joke had turned, probably. Old Michael’s 
folly would put real money in his nephew’s pockets— 
money that would buy present, tangible pleasure; money 
that would let Stephen Blake live while he was alive 
instead of being eheated as old Michael had been cheated. 

He reached the Verrill house by a cut across the fields, 
avoiding the stares and guffaws of the business block at 
his high belt and his mourning band. He stopped at the 
gate with a sense of shock. The house had dwindled and 
grown shabby since he had seen it last. He had thought 
of it, all these years, as a kind of palace, immense and 
stately and imposing, and he found nothing but a square 
frame house, needing paint, set in a half acre of scraggly 
lawn, one of its upper shutters loose and sagging on its 
hinges. 

His head went up as he unlatched the gate. All that 
awe of the Verrills had been just a part of his unsophisti- 
cation; they were big frogs in a very tiny puddle. He won- 
dered uneasily whether Ruth would turn out to be different 
too. He thought of Miss Burnstine’s suéde pumps and silk 
ankles and elaborate hair. Maybe Ruth would look —— 

She met him at the door, and he breathed easily again. 
There was no style to her, to be sure, in that gingham 
thing; but she—she was better, somehow, than any of the 
girls at the office. He had no time to analyze his impres- 
sions beyond this instant certainty. He’d been wrong 
about the splendor of the house, but Ruth was 

Her hands were firm. He liked their pressure on his own; 
liked the frank pleasure in her level eyes; liked the sound 
of the glen speech in her warm, brisk voice. 

“T was afraid you weren't coming, Stevie. You didn’t 
answer my telegram.” 

He flushed. - That was stupid—that omission. He'd 
never thought of it; had taken it for granted that they’d 
expect him. 

“Had to hurry to catch the train,” he said. “‘Thought 
you’d guess I’d come.” 

She sobered. 

“IT wasn’t sure. 
hoped you'd come. 
only strangers —— 

The suggestion of sentiment displeased him. He shook 
his head. She mustn’t think that he’d come up here to 
show any respect or affection toward Michael Blake. 

“TI guess that doesn’t bother him a lot, Ruth. If he 
knows, he’d like it better if I stayed away. But I had to 
come up to see about the place.” 

She seemed to study him. 

“I don’t think he felt that way toward you, Stevie. He 
was hard, but—but he was harder on himself than on 
anybody else. He just couldn’t help it.” 

He shrugged. That was the woman of it—forget grudges 
against a dead man, hunt around for excuses. It didn’t 
matter anyway. Michael was dead, finished, no longer 
to be considered. 

“Good to see you again, Ruth. You look fine.” 

He was pleased with himself for saying it like that 
easily, without any beating about the bush, as casually as 
if he’d made a remark about the weather. He thought her 
color deepened a little, and this, too, pleased him. He'd 
learned how to talk; he remembered how, when he had 


I knew how you felt about—him. I 
It seemed so lonesome for him, with 
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said good-by to her the day he left the glen, he had been 
tongue-tied and abashed and awkward and she had seemed 
a miracle of self-possession. 

“You—you’ve changed, Stevie.” 

He chuckled. 

“Hope so. Plenty of room for it, I guess.” He wagged 
his head. ‘I must have been a sketch the last time you 
saw me.” 

He had a sudden picture of himself as he had looked that 
last time in his ugly, cheap Sunday clothes, his heavy 
shoes yellow with the dust of the road, the shaggy, sun- 
burned hair, the big hands loose-hung below the short 
sleeves. 

Before she answered, her father appeared behind her. 
He saw Judge Verrill clearly now, and wondered that he 
should have been afraid of the man in the bagging black 
clothes, the funny wide-open collar. The judge was cordial, 
almost eager in his greeting, and he’d been worrying about 
facing him! 

“Very sudden, Stephen, very sudden. A shock to me. 
I saw him the night before, and he seemed in perfect 
health.” He wagged his white head soberly. “Very 
sad—alone, as he was.” 

Stephen nodded. This pretending was a nuisance. He 
knew that the judge hadn’t liked Michael. 

‘Too late to do anything about that, sir.’ 

Verrill brightened. ‘Yes, that’s true, Stephen. We 
must think about the living.’ 

He glanced at his daughter, and Stephen fancied that 
something lessened his composure. He saw that Ruth’s 
lips were straight and close. The judge displayed a sudden 
bustling hospitality. 

“You did right to come straight here, Stephen. If you 
had let us know we’d have met you at the station. You 
must consider this as your home while you're in town. It 
will be good for us. We are out of the world here, and it is 
dull for young folks. Ruth ——” 

“T got a room ready for you, Stevie.” Ruth spoke 
evenly. “Dinner’ll be ready pretty soon. You can go 
right up ——”’ 

The judge seized his new suitcase and led the way, still 
affable. He stood about while Stephen washed in the 
painted china basin. 
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“You know that you take the farm under your grand 
father’s will, Stephen? Yes, I thought you had been told 
It simplifies matters.” He hesitated, his head slanted, 
his eyes narrow and shrewd. “I take it for granted that 
you will want to sell ‘ 

Stephen, drying his hands, grinned at the needk 
question. 

“Guess I’ve had my share of farming, sir. I wanted to 
talk to you about that. Seems to me they must be buying 
timber again.” 

The judge rubbed his hands. 

“Exactly! That is your good fortune, Stephen. There 
has been little sale for farm lands in the glen, and we 
might have waited a long time for a buyer, except for this 
activity in the timber market.” He cleared his throat. 
“The fact is that I have been acting as—as a kind of 
agent for the Caxton people, and they had authorized me 
to make your uncle a very liberal offer for his trees. It was 
on that errand that I saw him that last night.”” He shook 
his head again. ‘Poor Michael, he could never see reason 
where timber was concerned—like his father before him.” 

Stephen could imagine that interview. He had heard 
timber buyers argue with Michael Blake in the old days. 
One of his grievances had grown out of those futile de- 
bates. Even then they could have sold at a price that 
would have made life easier for them both. He could hear 
Michael’s harsh refusals. 

“You're wasting your breath. I ain’t sellin’ my woods 
at any figger, and that’s my last word.” 

He couldn’t remember his grandfather, who had died 
when Stephen was four. Michael had spoken of him some- 
times as a kind of oracle, “‘ My father always said “ 
was his way of settling a disputed issue. According to 
the judge the old man must have been as pig-headed as 
his son. 

“TI didn’t know grandfather was like that too.” 

The judge spread his hands. Stephen noticed that they 
were pinker and softer than his own. 

“Oh, he was worse than Michael! In his later years he 
became a mere fanatic about his trees. He made a religion 
of it, almost. I can see him yet, scolding at Joe Malkam 
for selling off a grove of pines as if Joe’d robbed a grave! 
Once, when he was past eighty, I caught him transplanting 









pine seedlings on that same land—not even his own. He 
was childish then.” The judge smiled at the recollection. 
His tone changed abruptly. “I’m glad to hear you haven’t 
herited that queer streak, Stephen. Not that I thought 
uu would, of course. I can get you a flat five thousand 
dollars for your standing timber—cash down when you 
ign the contract.” 

Stephen started. He had hoped for half as much, per- 
hap Five thousand! He thought of Forney and the 
chance to buy stock in the company. Four or five hundred 
a year, surely, without labor! And his salary besides! 
Ruth! Donaldson's friend on the inside! 

“Dinner’s ready.” Ruth’s voice seemed to startle her 
father. He lowered his voice. “Don’t speak of this to 
Ruth, Stephen. She—she felt that it would be more fitting 
to wait until after the Women are sentimental 
creatures, my boy.” 

Stephen frowned. He didn’t like to hear even Ruth's 
father use that tone in speaking of her. He was uneasy 
under her glance as he took his seat. She looked hot and 
a little tired, he thought. She had cooked the meal and 
served it now, moving swiftly between table and kitchen. 
It was funny that he should have kept on thinking of her 
all these years as a rich man’s daughter. Why, she’d be 
better off in that three-room flat, on thirty dollars a week? 
He wondered suddenly whether the judge had ever made 
any more than that, or as much. 

A kind of protective tenderness flooded up in him. 
He’d take her out of this; he needn't be afraid of the 
judge. Time Ruth had some fun out of life. Buried alive 
up in this dead little town, working like a servant! Five 
thousand dollars! He was startled by the judge’s reference 
to the funeral. He'd forgotten all about that. It annoyed 
him now. Michael Blake was dead and didn’t matter, 
There were living people to think about. 


mf 
T WAS a relief when the protracted sermon ended and 
he was again in the air and sun, conscious of the familiar 
breath of pines and cedars in the stone-walled plot beside 
the ugly little church. He had a confused impression of 
awkward kindliness. The neighbors had given willingly of 
(Continued on Page 8&2) 
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LTACT=— 


OU make me sick,” said = 

\ Mrs. Egg. She spoke with 
force. Her three daugh- 

ters murmured, “Why, mam- 

ma!” A squirrel ran up the 

trunk of an apple tree that 

shaded the veranda; a farm 

hand turned from weeding the 

mint bed by the garage. Mrs. 

Egg didn’t care. Her chins 

shook fiercely. She ate a wafer, 

emptied her glass of iced tea 

and spread her little 

hands with their buried 

rings on the table. 

“You make mesick, 

girls,’’ she said. 

“Dammy’s been home out of the 

Navy precisely seven weeks an’ two 

days, an’ a hour hasn’t passed but 

what one of you've been phonin’ me 

from town about what he has or 

ain’t done unbecomin’ to a boy that’s 

engaged to Edith Sims! I don’t know why you girls expect 
a boy that was champion heavyweight wrestler of the At- 
lantic Fleet an’ stands six foot four and a half inches in his 
bare feet to get all thrilled over bein’ engaged. A person 
that was four years in the Navy an’ went as far as Japan 
has pretty naturally been in love before, and ¥ 

“Mamma!” 

Mrs. Egg ate another sugar wafer and continued relent- 
lessly in her soft drawl ‘‘-——ain’t likely to get all worked 
up over bein’ engaged to a sixteen-year-old girl who can’t 
cook any better than a Cuban on his own say-so, As for 
those spiced guavas he sent home from Cuba in March,” 
she mused, “1 thought they were fierce. As for his takin’ 
Edith Sims out drivin’ in his overalls and a shirt, Adam 
John Egg is the best-lookin’ person in this family and you 
know it. You three girls are the sent’mentalest women in 
the state of Ohio and I don’t know how your husbands 
stand it. My gee! D’you expect Dammy to chase this 
gir! around heavin’ roses at her like a fool in a movie?” 
She panted and peered into the iced-tea pitcher. Emotion 
made her thirsty. Mrs. Egg aimed an aiiable bawl at 
the kitchen door and called, “Benjamina! I'd be awful 
obliged if you’d make up some more iced tea, please. 
Dammy’ll be through pickin’ peaches soon and he’s usually 
thirsty about four o'clock,” 

Her new cook nodded and came down the long veranda. 
The daughters stared civilly at this red-haired girl, taller 
than their tall selves. Benjamina lifted the vacant pitcher 
and carried it silently away. Her slim height vanished into 
the kitchen and the oldest daughter whispered, “ Mercy, 
mamma, she's almost as tall as Dammy!” 

“She’s just six feet,” said Mrs. Egg with deliberate 
clarity meant to reach Benjamina; ‘but extremely grace- 
ful, [ think. My gee! It’s perfectly embarrassin’ to ask 
a girl as refined as that to clear the table or dust, She 
went through high school in Cleveland and can read all 
the French in the cookbook exactly as if it made sense. 
it's a pleasure to have such a person in the house.” 

The second daughter leaned forward and said, “ Mamma, 
that’s another thing! I do think it’s pretty—untactful of 
Dammy to take this girl's brother around in the car and 
introduce him to Edith Sims and her folks as if ——”’ 

“YT think it was extremely sensible,” Mrs. Egg puffed. 
“Hamish is a very int’restin’ boy, and has picked up 
milkin’ remarkably when he’s only been here a week, and 
Dammy’s taught him to sem’phore, or whatever that 
wiggling-your-arms thing is called. And he appreciates 
Dammy a lot.” The plate of sugar wafers was stripped to 
bare crumbs. Mrs. Egg turned her flushed face and ad- 
dressed the unseen: “Benjamina, you might bring some 
more cookies when the tea’s ready, and some of those cup 
cakes you made this mornin’. Dammy ate five of them at 
lunch.” 

Benjamina answered “Yes, Mrs. Egg” in her slow 
fashion. 

“Mamma,” said the youngest daughter, “it’s all right 
for you to say that Dammy is absolutely perfect, but the 
Simses are the most refined people in town, and it does look 
disgraceful for Dammy not to dress up a little when he goes 
there, and he's got all those beautiful tailor-made clothes 
from New York.” 

Mrs. Egg patiently drawled, “Fern, that’s an awful 
uninterestin’ remark. Dammy looks exactly like a seal 
in a aquarium when he’s dressed up, his things fit so 
smooth; but a boy that was four years in the Navy and 
helps milk a hundred and twenty-seven cows twice a day, 
besides mendin’ all the machinery on the place, is not 
called upon to dress up evenings to go see a girl he’s known 
all his life. He's twenty-one years and nine weeks old, an’ 
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capable of managin’ his own concerns. Thank you, 
Benjamina,” she told the red-haired girl as the fresh 
pitcher clinked on the table and the cup cakes gleamed in 
yellow charm beside it. ‘I do hate to trouble you on such 
a hot day.” 

Benjamina smiled nicely and withdrew. Mrs. Egg ate 
one of the cup cakes and thought it admirable. She broke 
out, “‘My gee! There’s another thing! You girls keep 
actin’ as if Dammy wasn’t as smart as should be! On the 
other hand, he drove up to Cleveland and looked at the 
list of persons willin’ to work in the country and didn’t 
waste time askin’ the agency questions, but went round 
to Benjamina’s flat and ate some choc’late cake. Then he 
loaded her and Hamish into the car and brought ’em down, 
all between six in the mornin’ and twelve at night. I’ve 
had eight days of rest an’ comfort fora result. . . . My 
gee! Your papa’s the second biggest dairyman in this state, 
but that don’t keep me in intell’gent cooks!” 

The three young matrons sighed. Mrs. Egg considered 
them for a moment over her glass, and sniffed, ‘‘ Mercy! 
This has been a pleasant afternoon!” 

“Mamma,” said the first-born, “you can’t very well 
deny that Dammy’s awful careiess for an engaged man. 
He ought to’ve got a ring for Edith Sims when he was 
homeat Christmas and theengagement came off. And-——”’ 

Mrs. Egg lost patience. She exciaimed, “Golden Jeru- 
salem! Dammy got engaged at Judge Randolph's party 
the night before he went back to Brooklyn to his ship! 
My gee! I never heard such idiotic nonsense! You girls 
act as if Edith Sims—whose ear: ar: much too big even if 
she does dress her hair low—wias <4o0 good for Adam Egg! 
She’s a nice child, an’ her folks are nice and all the rest of 
| ara Dammy,” she panted as the marvel appeared, 
“*here’s your sisters!” 

Adam came up the long veranda with a clothes basket 
of peaches on his right shoulder. He nodded his black 
head to his sisters and put the basket noiselessly down. 
Then he blew smoke from both nostrils of his bronze, small 
nose and rubbed its bridge with the cigarette. He seldom 
spoke. Mrs. Egg swiftly filled a glass with iced tea and 
Adam began to absorb this pensively. His sisters cooed 
and his mother somewhat forgave them. They had sense 
enough to adore Adam, anyhow. In hours of resolute 
criticism Mrs. Egg sometimes admitted that Adam’s nose 
was tooshort. He was otherwise beyond praise. His naked 
dark shoulders rippled and convulsed as he stooped to 
gather three cup cakes. A stained undershirt hid some of 
his terrific chest and his canvas trousers hung beltless on 
his narrow hips. Mrs. Egg secretly hoped that he would 
change these garments before he went to call on his be- 
trothed. The three cup cakes departed through his scarlet, 
wide mouth into his insatiable system of muscles, and 
Adam lit his next cigarette. Smoke surged in a tide about 
his immovable big eyes. He looked at tine road beyond 
the apple urees, then swung and made swift, enigmatic 
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gestures with his awesome arms to young Hamish. Saun- 

ders, loitering by the garage. The valuable Hamish re-~ 

sponded with more flappings of his lesser arms and trotted 

down the grass. The letter carrier approached the delivery 
box at the gates of 
the monstrous 
farm. 

“What did you 
sem’phore to Ham- 
ish, lamb?” Mrs. 
Egg asked. 

Adam said 
“Mail” and sat 
down on the floor. 

He fixed a black 
stare on the pitcher 
and Mrs. Egg filled 
his glass. Muscles 
rose in ovals and 
ropes under the 

hairless polish of his arm as he took 

the frail tumbler. His hard throat 

stirred fleetly and his short feet 

wriggled in moccasins of some 

soiled, soft leather, indicating sat- 

isfaction. Mrs. Egg sighed. Ben- 
jamina made tea perfectly. She must tactfully tell the 
girl that Adam liked it. No female could hear that fact 
without a thrill. 

“Package for you,” said young Hamish, bounding up 

the steps. He gave Adam a stamped square box, an- 
nounced “TI signed for it,” and retired shyly from the 
guests to read a post card. He was a burly lad of sixteen, 
in a shabby darned jersey and some outgrown breeches 
of Adam’s. Mrs. Egg approved of him; he appreciated 
Adam. 
+ The marvel tore the box to pieces with his lean fingers 
and extracted a flat case of velvet. Two rings glittered in 
its satin lining. Adam contemplated the diamond of the 
engagement ring and the band of gold set with tiny bril- 
liants which would forever nail Edith Sims to his perfec- 
tions. His sisters squealed happily. Mrs. Egg thought 
how many pounds of Egg’s Al Butter were here con- 
sumed in vainglory and sighed gently. 

She drawled, “My gee, Dammy! Nobody can poss’bly 
say you ain’t got good taste in jewelry, anyhow,” and shot 
a stare of fierce pride at her daughters. They rose. She 
knew that the arrival of these gauds would be known in 
Ilium forthwith. She said “Well, good evenin’, girls,” 
and accepted their kisses affably. 

Adam paid no attention to the going of the oldest 
daughter’s motor car; he was staring at the rings, and 
the blank brown of his forehead was disturbed by some 
superb and majestic fancy current under the dense smooth- 
ness of his jet hair. Hamish Saunders came shyly to peep 
at the gems and stooped his curly red head. The boy had 
large gray eyes, like those of his sister, and her hawk nose, 
which Mrs. Egg thought patrician. 

She said, “Hamish, you ain’t had any tea yet, lamb. 
Dammy’s left some. Benjamina puts in exactly sugar 
enough, an’ I never heard of mint in iced tea before. It’s 
awful interestin’.’’ 

Hamish soberly drank some tea and asked Adam, 
“Want the motor bike, Mr. Egg?” 

Adam nodded. The boy went leaping down the flagged 
walk to the garage and busily led Adam’s red motorcycle 
back to the veranda steps. Then he gazed with reverence 
at Adam’s shoulders, felt his right biceps and sadly walked 
off toward the barns. The herd of the Egg Dairy Company 
was an agitation of twinkling horns and multicolored hides 
in the white-fenced yard. The ten hired men were spong- 
ing their hands at the model washstand by the colossal 
water tower’s engine house. Mrs. Egg ate the last cup 
cake and looked off at the town of Ilium, spread in a lizard 
of trees at the top of a long slope. The motor containing 
her female offspring was sliding into the main street. The 
daughters would stop at the Sims house to tell the refined 
Edith that her engagement ring had come. 

Mrs. Egg pursed her lips courageously and _ said, 
“Dammy, you might change your duds, dear, before you 
take Edith her sol’taire. It’s a kind of a formal occasion, 
sort of.” 

The giant pronounced lazily the one syllable “Bunk,” 
and turned his face toward his mother. Then he said, 
“You've got awful pretty hands, mamma.” 

“Mercy, Dammy,” Mrs. Egg panted, flushing. Her 
prodigiousness shook in the special chair of oak under 
the blow of this compliment. She tittered, “Well, your 
papa—I do hope it ain’t so hot in Chicago—used to say 
so before I got stout.” 

Adam blew a snake of smoke from his left nostril and 
surprised her with a whole sentence. He drawled, “Was 
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a oiler on the Nevada that sung a song about pale hands, 
pink tipped like some kind of a flower, mamma.” 

“My gee.” said Mrs. Egg, “I know that song! A person 
sang it at the Presbyterian supper in 1910 when the 
oysters were bad, and some people thought it wasn’t 
correct for a church party, bein’ a pretty passionate kind of 
song. It was awful popular for a while after that 
Benjamina would know, her papa havin’ kept a music 
store. I’ll ask her. Help me up, lam*.” 

Adam arose and took his mother kindly out of her chair 
with one motion. Mrs. Egg passed voluminously over the 
sill into the kitchen and addressed her superior cook, 
beaming at the girl. 

“There’s a sent’mental kind of song that Dammy’s 
interested in which is about some gump lovin’ a woman’s 
pale hands beside the shallow Marne cr some such place.” 

Benjamina brushed back her blazing hair with both 
slender hands and looked at the rosy nails. 

She said, “Pale Hands. I think —— No, it’s the 
Kashmir love song. It used to be sung a great deal.” 

Adam said “Thanks” in the doorway. 

Then he turned, jamming the jewel case into his pocket, 
and lounged down the steps. His shoulders gleamed like 
oiled wood. He picked a handful of peaches from the 
basket, which would have burdened two mortals, and split 
one in his terrible fingers. He ate a peach absently and 
threw the red stone at a roaming chicken, infamously busy 
in the nasturtiums. Mrs. Egg leaned on the side of the 
door. A slight nervousness made her reach for the radishes 
which Benjamina was cleaning. Radishes always stimu- 
lated Mrs. Egg. She ate two and hoped that Edith Sims 
wouldn’t happen to look at Adam’s back. The undershirt 
revealed both shoulder 
blades and most of 
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eaten some veal goulash, a dish which he usually deciined 
The girl was a lady, anyhow. Mrs. Egg exploded. 

“Benjamina, Dammy’s up to somethin’! His sisters 
keep tellin’ me he ain’t tactful, either! My gee! He sim- 
ply washed himself in peach juice and went off to give 
Edith Sims her engagement ring! And left his moc’sins in 
the apple tree where he always used tc put his cigarettes 
when his papa didn’t think he was old enough to smoke. 
But heaven knows, I can’t see that anything ever hurt 
Dammy! He’s always been the neatest boy that ever 
lived, and had all his clothes made when he was in the 
Navy. It’s perfectly true that he ain’t dressed respectable 
once since he got home. Mercy, the other day he went in 
to see Edith in a half a khaki shirt that he’d been usin’ to 
clean the garage floor with!” 

Benjamina pared a radish with a flutter of her white 
fingers and asked, “‘How long have they been engaged, 
Mrs. Egg?”’ 

“He had ten days’ liberty at Christmas and was home. 
It perfectly upset me, because Dammy hadn’t ever paid 
any attention to the child. They got engaged at a dance 
Judge Randolph gave. It was extremely sudden,” Mrs. 
Egg pondered, “although the Simses are very refined folks 
and Edith’s a nice girl. A boy who was four years 
in the Navy naturally ought to know when he’s in love or 
not. Tut men do fall in love in the most accidental man- 
ner, Benjamina! They don’t seem to have any intentions 
of it. My gee! A man who takes to runnin’ after a girl for 
her money is within my comprehensions, or because she’s 
good-lookin’. But what most men marry most women 
for is beyond me. I’m forty-six years of age,’’ she said, 
“but I still get surprised at things. I think I'll lie 
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down. . . . Do you man’cure your nails, or are they as 
pink as that all the time?” 

“They’re naturally pinigf’ Benjamina smiled. 

“They’re awful pretty,”” Mrs. Egg yawned, pausing in 
her advance to the door of the living room. Then it 
seemed guileful to increase this praise. She added 
“Dammy was sayin’ so,”’ and strolled into the living room, 
where twenty-five photographs of Adam reposed on 
shelves and tables. 

She closed the door and stopped to eat a peppermint 

from the glass urn beside the phonograph’s cabinet 
Excitements worked in her. She brushed a fiy from the 
picture of Adam in wrestling tights and sank on a vast 
couch. The leather cushions hissed, breathing out air 
under her descent. She closed her eyes and brooded. 
If Adam wanted to annoy Edith Sims, he had chosen a 
means cleverly. The girl was elaborate as to dress and 
rather haughty about clothes. She had praised the attire 
of Judge Randolph's second son before Adam pointedly 
on Sunday at tea in the veranda. Perturbations and 
guesses clattered in Mrs. Egg’s mind. Then a real clatter 
in the kitchen roused her. 

“T milked three cows,”’ said Hamish Saunders to his 
sister in a loud and complacent voice. 

Benjamina said less loudly but with vigor, “‘ Hamish, 
you got a post card! I saw you reading it! I told you 
not to write anyone where we'd gone to, Now - 

Mrs. Egg knew that the boy was wiggling. He said, 
“Oh, I wrote Tick Matthews. He won’t tell Cousin Joe, 
Benjy.” 

“He'll tell his mother and she'll tell everyone in the build- 
ing! I didn’t want anyone to know where we'd gone to!” 

Mrs. Eggsatup. In 
a little, the lad spoke 





the sentiment ‘‘ Damn 
Kaiser Bill’’ tattooed 
in pink across Adam. 
It seemed indecorous 
at the moment of be- 
trothal, and Mrs. Egg 
winced. 

Then she won- 
dered. Adam took 
another peach and 
pressed it in a cupped 
hand. Its blood welled 
over his shoulder and 
smeared the rear of the 
shirt brilliantly. He 
scrubbed it thor- 
oughly into the back 
of his cropped hair and 
massaged his flat ab- 
domen with a second 
fruit. After some 
study he kicked his 
feet out of the mocca- 
sins and doubled down 
in his fluid manner to 
rub his insteps with 
black grease from the 
valves of the waiting 
motorcycle. Then he 
signaled his content- 
ment with these acts 
by a prolonged exhala- 
tion of smoke from his 
mouth, gave his 
mother an inscrutable 
glance as he tucked the 
cast moccasins into 
the fork of the apple 
tree and fled down the 
driveway with a 
coughing of his ma- 
chine’s engine, bare- 
foot, unspeakably 
soiled and magnifi- 
cently shimmering 
with peach blood. 

‘““My gee!” said 
Mrs. Egg. 

Benjamina looked 
up from the radishes 
and asked “‘ What did 
you say?” gravely. 

So Mrs. Egg medi- 
tated, eating a radish, 
on the simple pleasure 
of talking to the ad- 
mirable girl about this 
spectacle. Adam had 
favored Benjamina 
with some notice in 
these ten days, and his 
approval of her cook- 
ing was silently mani- 
fest. He had even 
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with a sound of male 
determination He 
spoke airily. His 
hands must be jammed 
into his pockets. He 
said, ““‘ Now Cousin Joe 
ain't going to come 
runnin’ down here 
after us, Benjy 

You've gone off, so 
that ought to sort of 
show him you ain't 
going to marry him. 
I was asking Adam if 
there’s any law that a 
person’s guardian can 
make ‘em live with 
him if they don't want 
ree ps 

“You told him!” 

“I did not!” 

The girl said, 
“Don't talk so loud, 
Hamish! Mrs. Egg’s 
taking a nap upstairs, 
You told him!” 

“I didn't tell him a 
thing! I said there 
was a guy I knew that 
had run off from his 
guardian and a 

Benjamina burst 
into queer, vexed 
laughter. She said, 
“You might as well 
have told him! The 
day he came to the flat 
he asked who else lived 
there besides us. 
Cousin Joe's pipes 
were all over the place 
It vs 

‘Loek herve! 
There’s a judge in this 
town, and Mrs gg or 
Adam would tell him 
were not children or 
imbecilies or nothin’! 
If Cousin Joe came 


down here lookin’ for 


u ” Presently he 
said with misery on 
each syllable, “‘ Don't 
cry, Benjy. . But 
nothin’ Iihappen 

Any how, you il be 


twenty-one in October 
and the court'll give 
you our income, ‘stead 
of payin’ it to Cousin 
i ST Set youa 


dollar it’s more than 








Adam Leaned on the Apple Tree, Turning the Rings in His Hand, After a Moment the Girl Flushed and Watked Away 


Continued on 
Page 89 
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e Reminiscences of 
Operator 


WAS waiting in 
I Lawrence Living- 
ston’s office for the 
market to close. He 
made his headquarters 
with his principal brokers, Williamson & 
Brown. They had fitted out a couple of 
rooms for the exclusive use of their star 
customer. He meant commissions on hun- 
dreds of thousands of shares a year tothem; 
directly through his own trading, and also 
through the business that the prestige of 
his success brought to the firm. 

In the larger of the rooms there was a 
regulation quotation board such as you 
see in the customers’ room of the average 
commission house—the record that so few 
can read profitably. A ticker stood at one 
end and a boy read the trickling tape and 
posted the quotations on the board—as 
Larry Livingston himself had done twenty- 
five years before in his home town. The 
board boy was freckle-faced, auburn- 
haired, agile of limb--and empty- 
eyed, I could see that all he saw 
in his job was the need of prompt- 
ness, the mechanics of the work he 
did so mechanically. Livingston 
had seen much more—and it had 
made him a millionaire. In the 
middle of the room was another 
ticker—for Livingston's use. On the 
side opposite the quotation board 
were high desks for his confidential 
clerks and three really sound-proof 

telephone booths, 

The smaller room was used as a 
private office. The furniture there 
included a small flat-topped desk, 
on which there were two silver- 
framed photographs of Livingston's 
family. Not a scrap of paper was 
tobeseen, There were two chairs— 
one for Livingston and the other 
for the visitor. He played a lone hand and therefore 
seldom had business with more than one man at a time. 

By the side of the desk stood one of those squat, sawed-off 
tickers affected by men who watch the tape sitting—not 
because they are lazy or feeble but because they watch 
it all day long, with the devotion of a wife at the bedside 
of her stricken husband. 

But Livingston was not often in the private office. The 
sawed-off ticker was there so that he need never have the 
tape out of his sight. He found use for all three tickers if 
he walked about. He was accustomed from boyhood to 
having a quotation board before him during market hours, 
and so there it was for him to see, in the big room. He 
reduced friction by not opposing a lifelong habit. 
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HE board served as his military map. He himself often 

compared the tape to a telescope through which he could 
perceive the extent of his successes—or it might be the 
inadequacy of his efforts. Habitually he stood by the 
center ticker, a cigar in his mouth, his gray eyes unblink- 
ingly fixed on the campaign map before him. It was 
plain that it told him much that it did not tell the majority 
of men. It was very curious. I could—literaily—see him 
reading it. From time to time he looked down at the 
tape -to see what was doing before the board boy could 
post the changes. The main movements he obviously 
carried in his mind. 

Occasionally the tape said something that made him 
turn abruptly about and dart into one of the telephone 
booths behind him. No sound came therefrom. He might 
be buying or selling or asking for information. Nobody in 
the room was any the wiser, 

The absorption of the man in his work was complete. 
lie did not frown, but you knew he saw every move. His 
face did not grow rigid, but rather gave you the impression 
that for the time being it had become insensitive to heat 
or cold, From ten to three he stood there; on the job, 
with all he had. 

I had seen many of the famous stock operators of the 
past during market hours, but such utter absorption 
never, except in James R. Keene, and that only in the 
memorable spring of 1901, when he was creating a world 
market for the untried and unproved securities of the 
hydrant-headed monster, as an Irishman called the United 
States Steel Corporation. Keene planned his effects in 
the London and Amsterdam markets as carefully as a 
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dramatist, and daily laid out the 
work for his brokers to do in 
New York. Hesent me word he 
wished to see me. The market 
had not yet opened when I called 
the next morning at his office. 
He raised his head and stared at 
me unseeingly. Then he came 
slowly toward me, held out his 
hand, mumbled something and 
ceased—uiterly unable to bring 
his thoughts back to his office. 
Whatever it was that he wished 
to see me about had gone com- 
pletely from him. 

But Livingston was not dis- 
turbed by interruptions. Clerks 
came in and whispered to the im- 
passive figure by the ticker, who 
listened without frowning, and 
either nodded once—or shook his 
head once; returning instantly 
to the scrutiny of the tape. 

His imperturbability did not 
seem deliberately assumed. It 
struck me that his nerves were 
nonexistent rather than under 
firm control. 

That was a valuable asset. 
To test it I went up to him and 
said abruptly, “I want to feel 
your pulse.” 

His eyes were on the quota- 
tion board with that uncanny 
effect of seeing so much that 
was invisible tome. He did not 
see me approach. But when [ 
spoke he did not even look sur- 
prised. He simply held out his 

left wrist. I may have made a mistake, but I counted 
sixty pulse beats to the minute! 

It would take a great deal to make this man lose his 
poise. Small wonder that he never argued with the tape 
er cherished grudges against men or market movements 
that had cost him money. 

I went back to my seat and he to his watching, without 
another word. His curiosity, if he felt any, was suppressed 
effortlessly. His concern was with the market. 

The window at which I sat looked out on Trinity 
Churchyard. To the east, through the pickets of the iron 
fence, I could see the Broadway sidewalks black with 
the gold-seeking insect hordes that inevitably suggested a 
dismal futility. On the west was the Elevated with its 
nerve-racking rumbling, and the senseless arrival and 
departure of trains at that hour—the epitomized vulgarity 
of the time and place. To the south the old brown church 
faced the great street where the money is—and where the 
money stays. And between the church and the office of 
the most successful stock operator of the day 
were the mounds and monuments of scores 
of men whose success in other fields had 
been even greater. 

But I did not moralize. The whirring 
ticker made me think of the churchyard in 
terms of the stock market. I thought of a 
story of James Fisk, Jr. The picturesque 
Prince of Erie was walking with a friend down 
Broadway on his way to the Stock Exchange. 

Just before they came to Wall Street the 
friend said, ‘What do you think of the mar- 
ket, Mr. Fisk?” 

“It reminds me of that,”’ answered Fisk, 
poisting to the churchyard. 

“Ah,” said the friend with a smile to hide 
his disappointment over not getting the de- 
sired tip. “So quiet, I suppose?” 

“Oh, no. The stock market is like that 
because those that are in it can’t get out and 
those that are out don’t want to get in.” 

He meant that the pools had the stocks, 
and the public was not in. 

A picturesque figure, this breezy buccaneer 
of boodle, flamboyantly theatrical, incredible 
as one of those imperial buffoons of 
history that always puzzle us. In his 
early life he was a peddler in New 
Hampshire. His father was in the 
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same business, and 
fairly successful. 
James, Junior, was not 
only shrewder than a 
Connecticut Yankee 
but had a showman’s instinct for dramatic effects. His 
wagon, drawn by four prancing horses, was as gaudy as a 
circus, and his wit made him as welcome as the clown 
bringing family passes. One day a woman complained to 
him that his father had lied to her about some calico. 

“How much calico?” asked Jim sympathetically. 

“One yard.” 

‘And how much was it a yard?” 

“Twelve and a half cents,” she replied. 

James, Junior, shook his head. 

“He did so! He lied to me,’’ persisted the woman in- 
dignantly. 

But he told her, gravely, ‘I know father mighty well. I’ve 
done business with him and I assure you he wouldn’t tell a 
lie for twelve and a half cents.”” Then he added with con- 
viction, ‘He'd tell eight for a dollar. But just one, no. 
Really, he wouldn’t.” 
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When the Clock Struck Three 


HE things he and Jay Gould did fifty-odd years ago 
could not be done today, and never should have been 
done. But then, neither could J. P. Morgan and E. H. Har- 
riman, who were of a different type, dosome of the things that 
nobody dreamed of reproaching them for doing when they 
did them a few years ago. The methods of high finance 
have undergone salutary chan, : and there are more laws 
and restrictions designed to pi xtect the public. And still 
the public loses money as easily as 
ever, because, though methods change 
and laws multiply and predatory wealth 
is curbed, the sucker is still the sucker. 
He is protected against everybody 
except himself; and against every- 
thing—except the delusion of 
easy money. 
Trinity’s chimes struck 
three. A minute or two later 
the tape printed “Closing” 
and Lawrence Livingston 
ceased to be a stock operator, 
because there was no stock 
market until the next day at 
ten A.M. I rather expected 
that he would receive visits 
from his chief brokers—as 
Keene did, and most of the 
great stock operators of earlier 
days. But he didn’t. He 
completely ceased to concern 
himself with the stock mar- 
ket after three. It was as a 
race that is run or a cigarette 
that is smoked. Such instant 
submission to the inevitable 
is a rare accomplishment. 
It is necessarily possessed by 
all great generals who do not 
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count their dead, by all 
great statesmen who 
must not think exclu- 
sively of today, and by 
all great stock oper- 
ators who are more con- 
3 cerned with winning 
than with the actual dollar profit. To be 
sure, it wasn’t a very active market. 

“Come into the office,” he said. I went in 
and sat down in the one guest chair. The 
ticker was perfunctorily printing the bid-and-asked prices 
in a changed tone of voice. 

Just notice the difference the next time you are in your 
broker’s office. 

Livingston sat dewn at his desk and looked at me ex- 
pressionlessly, but I affected to see a query in his eyes. 

I nodded and said, “‘ After you got back from St. Louis 
with a fresh stake did you materially modify your system 
of trading?”’ 

“Yes, of course,” answered Livingston. Then he added: 
“‘ After a while.” 

“What kept you from changing at once, after you saw 
it wasn’t successful?” 

“Oh, it takes a man a long time to learn all the 
lessons of all his mistakes. They say there are two 
sides to everything. But there is only one side to the 
stock market; and it is not the bull side or the bear 
side, but the right side. It took me longer to get that 
general principle fixed firmly in my mind than it did 
most of the more technical phases of the game of 
stock speculation. 

“T have heard of people who amuse themselves con- 
ducting imaginary operations in the stock market to 
prove with imaginary dollars how right they are. Some- 
times these ghost gamblers make millions. It is very 
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easy to be a plunger that way. It is like the old story 
of the man who was going to fight a duel the next day. 

“His second asked him, ‘Are you a good shot?’ 

“*Well,’ said the duelist, ‘I can snap the stem of a 
wineglass at twenty paces,’ and he looked modest. 

“*That’s all very well,’ said the unimpressed second 
‘But can you snap the stem of the wineglass while the 
wineglass is pointing a loaded pistol straight at your 
heart?’ 

“With me I must back my opinions with my money. 
My losses have taught me that I must not begin to 
advance until I am sure I shall not have to retreat. 
But if I cannot advance I do not move at all. I do not 
mean by this that a man should not limit his losses 
when he is wrong. He should. But that should not 
breed indecision. All my life I have made mistakes, 
but in losing money I have gained experience and ac- 
cumulated a lot of valuable don'ts. I have been flat 
broke several times, but my loss has never been a total 
loss. Otherwise, 1 wouldn’t be here now. I always 
knew I would have another chance and that I would 
not make the same mistake a second time. I believed 
in myself, 

‘“‘A man must believe in himself and his judgment if 
he expects to make a living at this game. That is why 
I don’t believe in tips. If I buy stocks on Smith’s tip I 
must sell those same stocks on Smith’s tip. 1 am de- 
pending on him. Suppose Smith is away on a holiday 
when the selling time comes around? No, sir, nobody 
can make big money on what someone else tells him to 
do. I know from experience that nobody can give mea 
tip or a series of tips that will make more money for 
me than my own judgment.” 

I took advantage of Livingston's pause to ask him: 
“* How long was it after you came to New York before 
you made big money; say, your first million?” 

“About five years, I should say.” 

“That is a long time.” 

“It takes some people much longer,” said Living- 
ston simply. 

“TI meant, it is a long time for a man like you, with 
your natural aptitude and your remarkable start. How 
did it come about?” 

“It came about from my having to play the game in- 
telligently. It took me five years to learn. I can’t tell 
you in five words, unless I say: By learning how 
to trade.” 

“Take as many words as you wish,” I told 
him kindly. 


The Test of Rightness 


“T DIDN'T have as many interesting experi- 
ences as you might imagine,”’ said Living- 

ston. “I mean the process of learning how to 
speculate does not seem very dramatic at this j 
distance. I went broke several times, and that j 
is never pleasant, but the way I lost money is the 
way everybody loses money who loses money in 
Wall Street. Speculation is a hard and trying 
business, and a speculator must be on the job 
all the time or he’ll soon have no job to be on. 
“My task, as I should have known after 

my first reverses, was very simple: To look c 

at speculation from another angle. But I . 

didn’t know that there was much more to 

the game than I could possibly have learned ( 

in the bucket shops. There I thought I was 

beating the game when in reality I was only 

beating theshop. At the same time the tape- 

reading ability that trading in bucket shops 

developed in me and the training of my 

memory have been extremely valuable. Both 

of these things came easy to me. I owe my 

~arly success as a trader to them and not to 

brains or knowledge, because my mind was 

untrained and my ignorance was colossal. 

The game taught me the game. And it 

didn’t spare the rod while teaching. f 
“Tremember my very first ‘ 

day in New York. I told 

you how the bucket shops, 

by refusing to take my busi- 

ness, drove me to seek a 

reputable commission 
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house. One of the boys in the office where I got my first 
job was working for Harding Brothers, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. I arrived in this city in the 
morning, and before one o’clock that same day I had 
opened an account with the firm and was ready to trade, 

“T didn’t explain to you how natural it was for me to 
trade there exactly as I had done in the bucket shops, 
where all I did was to bet on fluctuations and catch small 
but sure changes in prices. Nobody offered to point out 
the essential differences or set me right. If somebody had 
told me my method would not work I nevertheless would 
have tried it out to make sure for myself, for when I am 
wrong only one thing convinces me of it, and that is, te 
lose money, And I am only right when I make money. 


That is speculating.” 


Dearly Bought Experience 


“TT\HEY were having some pretty lively times those days 
and the market was very active. That always cheers 
up afellow. I felt at home right away. There was the old 
familiar quotation board in front of me, talking a language 
that I had learned before I was fifteen years old. There 
was a boy doing exactly the same thing I used to do in the 
first office I ever worked in. There were the customers 
same old bunch-—looking at the board or standing by the 
ticker calling out the prices and talking about the market. 
The machinery was to all appearances the same machinery 
that I was used to. The atmosphere was the atmosphere 
I had breathed since I had made my first stock-market 
money — $3.12 in Burlington. The same kind of ticker and 
the same kind of traders, therefore the same kind of game 
And remember, I was only twenty-two. I suppose I 
thought I knew the game from A to Z. Why shouldn't I? 

“TI watched the board and saw something that looked 
good tome. It was behaving right. I bought a hundred at 
84. I got out at 85 in less than a half hour. Then I saw 
something else I liked. and I did the same thing; took 
three-quarters of a point net within a very short time. 
I began well, didn’t 1? 

“Now mark this: On that, my first day as a customer 
of a reputable Stock Exchange house, and enly two hours at 
that, I traded in eleven hundred shares of stock jumping 
in and out. And the net result of the day’s operations was 
that I lost exactly eleven hundred dollars. That is to say, 
on my first attempt, nearly 
one-half of my stake went 
up the flue. And remember, 
some of the trades showed 
Mf me a profit. But I quit 
eleven hundred dollars 
minus for the day.” 

“Did it worry you?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” answered Liv- 
ingston. “It didn’t worry 
me, because I couldn't see 
where there was anything 
wrong with me. My moves, 
also, were right enough, and 
if I had been trading in the 
old Cosmopolitan shop I'd 
have broken better than 
even. That the machine 

‘ wasn’t as it ought to be, my 

’ eleven hundred vanished 

_ f dollars plainly told me. But 

as long as the machinist 

was all right there was no 

need to stew. Ignorance at 

twenty-two isn’t a struc- 
tural defect. 

“ After a few days I said 
to myself, ‘I can't trade 
this way here. The ticker 
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doesn’t help as it should!’ 


But I let it go at that with- 
out getting down to 
bedrock, I kept it up, 
having good days anc 
bad days, until | was 
cleaned out. I went to 
old Fullerton 
and got him to 
Continued on 
Page &4 
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They are Wonderful Little Peo 


By GORDON ARTHUR SMITH 


URING the two months after 
his father’s rather sicken- 
ingly disastrous failure young 

David Goodwin worked literally 


twelve hours a day in an 
endeavor to collect the 
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were moments, however, when, the 
fever lifting as a fog lifts, he was 
aware of a terrific pounding in his 
temples and of a binding “ensation 
about his head as if his 
brow were filleted with 
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pieces. He, at least, felt 
some shame, some decent 
sense of responsibility 
toward his father’s credit- 
ors. Perhaps that was 
because he was only 
twenty-nine and had not 
yet acquired his father’s 
cynical insouciance. 

“Don’t worryso much, 
my boy,” his father urged 
airily. “The jackais will 
take all there is to take 
in any case. What do 
you suppose a receiver is 
for, anyhow, eh? Well, 
he’s receiving all I have 
in the world, so from 
now on I shall take a 
much-needed vacation, 
and I advise you to do 
the same. If we’re going 
to be poor the rest of our 
lives we might just as well 
be as lazy as the poor.” 

“It waa lucky,” ob- 
served David, “that they 
found a purchaser for 
Good Winds. That’ll 
about square us, I should 
think-—-maybe a little 
over.” 

Peter Goodwin re- 
garded his son with a 
gleam of paternal amuse- 
ment in his handsome 
eyes. “There is always 
a little over in cases like 
this,” he said, “If there 
weren't how do you sup- 
pose we could afford to be 
living even here?” 

“Even here,” to which 
he referred with a con- 
temptuous sweep of his 
hand, was an ugly lit- 
tle house of the Irish- 
contrector period, that 
stood on the Connecticut 
shore of the Sound not 
more than half a mile 
from Good Winds—the 
magnificent French 
Renaissance Good Winds, 
with its garage and its 
lodge and its gardener’s 
cottage, and its lawns and 
its greenhouse, and its 
terraced gardens sloping 
down to the water. Good 
Winds had cost Peter Goodwin a vast sum of money, and its 
construction had occupied years and an army of workmen. 

“What's the name of the chap that bought it?” 

“Armitage,” said David; “Mr, J. Stanley Armitage.” 

“Some swine of a profiteer, I've no doubt. But so much 
the better; they’re the only ones now that have any cash 
left. Paid a good price, didn’t he?” 

“Handsdéme,” agreed David. He picked up the evening 
paper listlessly, partly because he had already scanned the 
headlines on the train out from New York, and partly 
because he was very tired and his head ached abominably. 
“ Equipment stocks are up a little again,” he said, yawning. 

“Well, that ought to please my creditcrs. You can’t 
expect me to be interested. You look all in, David. Any- 
thing the matter?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“You worry too much, I tell you. Better lay off to- 
morrow and not go into tewn. Stay out here with me and 
help me water the three geraniums. Moreover, the lawn 
needs mowing,” 

Peter Goodwin crossed over to the window and pointed 
with a magnificent gesture to the unkempt little plot of 
grass that etretched from the cement entrance walk to the 
neighbor’s fence. 

“You see,” he said, “that enormous breadth of beauti- 
ful turf needs mowing; mowing or an application of 











hot iron. He had shivered 
in the train all the way to 
the city—shivered in mid- 
July. That was strange, 
he thought. But once 
arrived at Carney’s office 
the shivering had ceased 
and the burning began. 
Carney cast him aworried 
glance. 

“You don’t look well, 
Mr. Goodwin,” he said 
briefly. 

“I’m all right, thanks. 
Touch of grippe, maybe; 
nothing serious.” 

“Just as you say; only 
I’d recommend you go to 
bed if I were the doctor. 
Well, shall we go over to 
the Emerson?” 

“Yes,” said David, 
“of course.”’ 

They had gone over to 
the Emerson Trust and 
had talked with the presi- 
dent and several other 
officials. They had talked 
endlessly, it seemed to 
David. Talk, talk, talk, 
and no decisions reached. 
He himself spoke as if in 
a dream, surrounded by 
hazy dream faces. The 
hazy dream faces asked 
him questions and he 
answered mechanically, 
like a drunken actor 
playing a _ well-learned 
part. Then more talk— 
wise-sounding phrases 
that got nowhere; irrel- 
evancies uttered Del- 
phicly; figures and 
statistics recited in a 
mono_one by an obse- 
qGuious secretary; and 
then presently the hazy 
dream figures produced 
gold watches almost 
simultaneously and 
agreed that it was lunch- 
eon time. 

“Come back about 
three o’clock, if you will, 
Mr. Goodwin.” 

He came back about 
three o'clock, and the 
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A Man is Never SoS ptible to F. Ian as 
When He is Weak and Suffering and Fiat on His Back 





mange cure, I don’t know quite which. You'd better, as I 
say, stay out tomorrow and help me with it.” 

David shook his head. ‘ 

“*Fraid not; I promised I’d meet our receiver, Carney, 
and go over with him to see the people at the Emerson 
Trust. With 4 little persuasion I think they’ll be reason- 
able, and if they’ll be reasonable we'll get out with a 
clean slate. I mean a hundred cents on the dollar.” 

His father laughed cynically. 

“Sterling fellow!” he said. “All right, David; have it 
your own way, and don’t mind if it isn’t exactly my way. 
I figure that they sweated us and that it’s about time they 
did a little sweating themselves. Henceforth my pores are 
closed—and you can tell them so if you want to.” 

A girl with stringy black hair hanging across her eyes 
pulled aside the red plush curtain that screened the dining 
room from the living room and said “The soup’s on the 
table.” 

“Ah,” said Peter Goodwin, “and what about the 
caviar?” 

wa 
HE following day was for Davia one of vague, dull 
pain—pain that was vague and dull only because he was 
so feverish that his senses did not register acutely. There 


only decision that had 
been reached was that 
more time was required before a decision could be reached. 
“Come back in about three days, Mr. Goodwin.” 

At that something seemed to snap in his brain—his seif- 
control, perhaps—and as he stood up preparatory to leav- 
ing, steadying himself with his hands on the back of a 
chair, ‘he said very slowly and distinctly to the grave, 
fossilized bank president: 

“Come back in about three days—hell! You won’t see 
me again in three years!”” And with that he put on his hat 
and coat and stumbled out of the reeling room. 

When he reached the sidewalk the heat of it came up 
and struck him in the face like a blow from a hot fist. 
Men hurrying along, coatless, with handkerchiefs inside 
their collars and sweat on their foreheads, jostled him 
ruthlessly but heedlessly, except for a few who looked back 
at him with a grin, thinking him drunk. Two pretty 
stenographers with transparent silk waists and over- 
powdered noses nudged each other and giggled; and a 
policeman, ‘having eyed him seriously for a space, shook 
his head and passed on, smiling benignantly. 

“This won’t do,”’ said David to himself. “If I’m not 
careful I'll collapse or something. Come now, you ass, 
pull yourself together and walk straight! The Subway 
that’s where you want to go. Subway, corner of Wall. 
You've done it often enough before, so it ought to be easy. 
Just because you have a headache ——”’ 














He lurched into the crowd and the crowd practically 
carried him to the Subway entrance. Somehow or other 
he managed to board an express, and found himself 
jammed into a corner of the platform vestibule, a fat, red- 
faced man beside him and almost on top of him. The fat, 
red-faced man wore a great many rings and kept telling a 
thin, pale-faced man that there wasn’t a better buy on the 
market than Cowboy Oil at anything under seven. 

“Cowboy Oil isn’t worth two cents,” said David aloud, 
much to his surprise. 

He had not intended to say it aloud. Oh, well, it was 
true, anyway; and what did he care even if the fat, red- 
faced man was vexed? He couldn’t be bothered with such 
trivialities when all the time he must concentrate on get- 
ting himself off at the Grand Central. It would never do 
to be carried past his station, and subways were tricky — 
very tricky. He wished conductors would enunciate more 
distinctly. Fourteenth Street, for instance—that might 
have been anything, the way the conductor announced it. 
Suppose he wrote a letter to the Subway Sun on the subject 
of clearer enunciation on the part of conductors. 

“Grand Central!” yelled the conductor almost in his 
ear. 

All right. So far so good. Now all that remained to do 
was to locate the 4:49 train for Beechmont. Well, that of 
course was quite a problem; but he could do it, he was 
sure, if only they’d stop banging away at his temples with 
those hot hammers. There was a sign somewhere, he 
remembered, that indicated the way to the Grand Central 
Station. He looked about him vaguely and discovered 
that although there were plenty of signs he could read none 
of them. Strange! Yes, that was very strarge! He must 
consult an oculist at once. Eyes failing him—astigma- 
tism—myopia—cataract—something like that. It was 
damnable at his age. 

“Tt’s damnable!” he exclaimed aloud. 

A man beside him turned and laid a friendly hand on 
his arm. 

“Which way are you bound, old man?” he asked. 

“Beechmont, on the 4:49,” answered David as dis- 
tinctly and earnestly as he could, 

The stranger laughed a little. 

“Well,” he said, “‘you’d better stick along with me. I'll 
see you as far as the station and then turn you over to a 
redcap. Come on, my lad.” 

David followed him obediently, explaining—for he felt 
some explanation was in order—that New York was very 
confusing and that he was not feeling exactly on his toes. 
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The man only laughed again and said, “ Well, it happens 
to the best of us.” 

At the entrance to the station he hailed a porter and left 
David in his hands. 

“Go easy on it, my boy,” was his parting injunction. 
“The stuff they sell nowadays is poisonous.” 

David only stared at him; and then, as the man’s mean- 
ing percolated through his dizzy brain, he commenced to 
laugh—overloudly, perhaps. It was funny that the man 
should think he was drunk when he had had nothing to 
drink for days. People were so suspicious! But laughter, 
he found, aggravated the throbbing in his head, so he very 
shortly desisted from it and followed the porter meekly 
enough to the train. 

His recollection of that trip from New York to Beech- 
mont was very dim. He remembered leaning over toward 
the window that he might press his hot brow against the 
comparatively cool glass; he remembered sleazy, undu- 
lating snatches of landscape, as contorted and unnatural as 
if painted by some extremely modern artist; he remem- 
bered the intensified roar of the train as it slipped by the 
way stations; he remembered the persistent howling of a 
baby in the car; and he remembered very little else. 

He did not remember, it is certain, how he came to he 
lying in what is known as a Nantucket hammock, swinging 
gently in the shadow of a chestnut tree at the sea limit of 
the garden of Good Winds. Habit, perhaps, had directed 
him there, for that hammock had been his favorite resting 
place, after an exhausting day in the city, during the years 
when he and his father had lived in seigniorial state in the 
French Renaissance palace. At any rate it seemed to him 
perfectly natural and right that he should be where he 
was. To his fever-bitten brain the two months of exile had 
ceased to exist, and the dingy little cottage half a mile 
down the road, where his father was now waiting for him, 
would have seemed the house of a stranger. Good Winds 
was his home, as, indeed, it had been for over ten years; 
Good Winds was his home and he was the son of the 
master of the house. 

He was aroused, but by no means recalled to his normal 
senses, by che sound of light footstep; on the grass terrace 
behind him. That annoyed him—annoyed him beyond all 
reason. He was very tired and he did not wish to be dis- 
turbed. All he wanted was to be left alone to rest and 
sleep in peace, fanned by the early evening breeze from the 
Sound and lulled by the murmur of bees beside him among 
the roses. That his simple wish was not to be granted was 
proved when a figure stepped between him and the sun. 
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He opened tired, reluctant eyes, and before they were 
fully open he said querulously, “ What do you want?” 

“T might ask what you want,” was the reply, delivered 
in a woman’s voice in which indignation and amusement 
fought to a draw. 

David pulled himself up into a sitting posture, and the 
exertion started the hammers beating in his head again. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said he rather ungraciously. “I 
thought it was one of the servants.” 

“You thought it was one of the servants,” she repeated, 
with no mark of interrogation at the end of the sentence. 

He noted, even in his wholly unbalanced condition, that 
her voice was pitched low for that of a woman—-excep- 
tionally low for that of a young woman; and indubitably 
she was a young woman, 

She stood looking down at him critically, her back to the 
sun. In one hand she held a brassy and in the other a net 
bagful of mortally wounded golf balls. She was of medium 
height, but slender, and she was as straight as the shaft 
of her brassy. She had black hair, most of it concealed 
under 2 mannish straw hat, and she had amusing eyes that 
were almost black. It looked as if she had rouged her lips, 
but if so she had done it artistically. 

“How did you get in?” he inquired. “This isn’t visi- 
tors’ day, is it?” 

She continued her calm appraisal of him for a while 
before she answered; and she must have found in him 
something not unpleasing, for she said cheerfully if ironi- 
cally, “It seems to be visitors’ day.”” Then she extracted 
a battered golf ball from the net bag, placed it advan- 
tageously on the grass at her feet and swung at it viciously 
with the brassy in an endeavor, apparently, to drive it 
over the Sound to Long Island. The result was a miserable 
top, and she said, “ Damn!” 

“Damn is right,” he agreed; “you are pressing.” 

“My friend,” she observed, “I don’t know who you are 
or what you're doing here, stretched ont in the Nantucket 
hammock; but I do know that I’m not employing you to 
be my golf instructor.” 

Struck by what he considered the humor of the situa- 
tion, he commenced to laugh; but as he laughed he stood 
up, a little unsteadily, for his knees were as tissue paper, 
and removing his hat bowed low. 

“ My friend’’—-he borrowed her mode of address —“‘ my 
friend--my very lovely and charming friend, my name is 
David Goodwin, and I am here because my father happens 
to own the place.” 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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T IS a mistake and an RR FRANKLIN EGAN at that, because large num- 
| injustice to think of > J bers of men belonging to 


Russia as being a coun- 
try inhabited chiefly by 
Jolsheviki. It ie not. It is 
a country suffering under 
a scourge of Bolshevism 
and inhabited chiefly by 
people who abhor the plight 
they are in and hate every- 
thing connected with the 
system that has been im- 
posed upon them, 
My wish now is to pre- 
sent a few pictures of 
things as they are, a few 
proofs of the pudding, se 
to speak, and I can think 
of no better way to do 
this than by telling in some 
detail about my own ad- 
ventures. 
Among the many inter- 
esting questions that a visi- 
tor in Russia has to ask 
himself is, What did they 
do with the beds? 
And this ia merely by 
way of choosing a question 
to ask, because it would be 
as natural and quite as 
reasonable to ask what 
they did with any number 
of other things or what they 
did with everything. But 
a bed is a thing one misses 
unless it is available when 
required, and I had not 
been in Moscow many 
hours before this question occurred to me. 
After which it occurred to me wherever 
I went 
When it comes to a wondering con- 
templation of the echoing emptiness 
of Russia it makes very little difference 
upon what city or locality one’s mind 
may happen to dwell; all cities and 
localities are alike. But they are alike 
with various dissimilarities, and it 
seems to me that poor old Moscow 
presents the sorriest spectacle of 
them all, 
What did they do with the beds? 
Some such simple question as this 
actually helps one in the midst of the 
Russian chaos. It can be clung to as a 
sort of mental anchor. What did they do 
with the tables and chairs; the sideboards 
and cupboards; the cabinets and carpets; the 
lounges, the draperies, the linen and the bric- 
a-brac? All the belongings of everybody that 
were worth confiscating were confiscated— 
“nationalized” I believe is the proper word; “stolen” 
is the word the former owners use—but where are 
they? What became of them after being nationalized? 
Take just one street in any city in the United States and 
imagine if you can what it would mean to empty its dwell- 
ings. It might even be a very humble street. How many 
ordinary vans does it take to move the average family? 
And when such a family has to store its accumulation of 
encumbrances, how much storage room does it ordinarily 
require? It is not very difficult to picture to oneself the 
sacking cf a city, but did you ever picture to yourself the 
sackers of a city as carrying off bedsteads and mattresses, 
linen cupboards and rolls of hall carpet? Art treasures 
and jewels, silver and gold and precious things gen- 
erally—yes, to be sure; but not the simple and necessary 
but cumbersome articles of everyday utility. 


Where Class Distinction Was Overdone 


NE day I asked a Russian—himself a Bolshevik—what 
had become of all Russia’s household furniture, and he 

treated me to an exceedingly cynical smile when he an- 
swered: ‘Most of it is in Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Finland, Sweden, Germany, even France and 
England. Dealers came in and bought up everything that 
was good.” 

“But who did the selling?” I asked. 

“Oh, everybody!” said he. 

Which was not true; and his answer, moreover, did not 
answer my question, because having before my vision a 
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looted empire, not just a 
sacked city or an emptied 
street, my inquiring mind 
was far from being satisfied. 

When I arrived in Mos- 
cow the room to which I 
was assigned had a bed in 
it, so I am not wishing to 
convey an idea that there 
are no beds at all. But I 
shall elucidate as I go along. 

In the old days there 
were several very smart 
hotels in Moscow, as well as 
some restaurants that were 
famous the world over. The 
great difficulty with Russia 
was that her upper classes 
knew how to do themselves 
just a bit top well while 
they paid toolittle attention 
to the needs and desires of 
the laboring and producing 
classes underneath. This be- 
ing rather a loose statement 


what we are in the habit of 
referring to as the upper 
classes labored and pro- 
duced no less necessarily 
and no less valuably than 
the best in the so-called 
laboring and producing 
classes. One of the things 
that happened to me in 
Russia was that I got over- 
whelmingly annoyed at the 
idea that the only people 
who have a right to live 
are people who work with 
their hands. 


A Gala Evening 


UT the upper classes 

did do themselves ex- 
ceedingly well. In fact they 
were a fairly adequate re- 
production in a different 
setting of the class Louis 
XV had in mind when he 
said: “Aprés nous le dé- 
luge!"’ Without them Rus- 
sia could not continue to 
function; with them Russia 
could not continue to func- 
tion; therefore, as a his- 
torical interlude, the 
triumph of Bolshevism. 
There were sharper social 
contrasts in Russia than 
in almost any other coun- 
try on earth, but at the 


same time no casual observer from the world: out- 
side could fail to note a general atmosphere of 


well-being and a mutual good feeling between the 
classes which expressed itself in a never-failing 
spirit of kindr 2ss. 
How many times I was reminded of one won- 
derful evening I once spent in Moscow. Little 
did I dream then that it would ever be my 
painful pleasure to provide for some of the 
people with whom I spent that evening just 
a measured ration of American flour and bacon 
and beans in order that they might continue for 
yet a little while to live. 
It was the kind of evening that comes to an end 
along about six o’clock in the morning. It was by 


way of beir: a great show of hospitality to some 


American guests, and we stayed with it because get- 


ting out of it and going to 
bed like Christians would 





have meant losing it and 
the impression it offered us 
of the manner in which 
a most interesting people 
amused themselves. 

Mr. Elbert Hubbard 
once said: “Thank God 
you suffer; it’s a sign you 
are alive!” But would it 
not be better to be able 
to say: “Thank God you 
are happy; it’s a sign you 
know how to live!” It 
seems to me that the world 
today is in great need of 
some such cheerful and 
encouraging gospel as this. 
But, anyhow, so far as we 
were concerned they were 
happy days. 

The evening I remember 
so particularly was an eve- 
ning at an out-of-town res- 
taurant called the Strelna. 
There had been a prelimi- 
nary entertainment in the 
form of a special and gala 
performance by the Im- 
perial Ballet in the great 
Ballet Theater, which is 
to Moscow what the Grand 
Opera House is to Paris. 


Three Views of the Interiors of a Bolshevik This lasted until along 


Propaganda Train 


toward eleven o’clock, 
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There cannot be a dead level 





leaving nothing to be imagined 
with regard to the beauty and 
- magnificence to be achieved 
in the physical interpretation 
of poetry and music, -and it 
} should have been enough for 
' the close of one full and event- 
4 fulday. But when it was over 
our Russian friends announced 

{ 





that the evening was about 
to begin. Whereupon they 
bundled all of us who had 
neither excess dignity nor 
specially valuable lives to lose, 
into troikas, and off we jingled. 
Somebody said once of some 
proud locality just north of 
the St. Lawrence River that 
j he objected to its climate be- 
} cause the sleighing was bad in 
July and August, but I have 

never been in Northern Russia 

except when it lay under a 

thick mantle of snow, so I 

have in my mind no objection 

| at all to the climate of North- 
r ern Russia. It may be that 
then I was just so much 

younger, that snow was whiter 

and more feathery, that fur 

















4 rugs were snugger and cozier, if it was not sec it would not 
j that moonlight was brighter do for the American market, 
q and everything lovelier and more alluring so a fine propaganda in the interest of sec 

if than anything could possibly be to me was put over on us along with excellent 

} now, but in any case I have never for- brands of champagne at which the Rus- 

| gotten a single detail of that troika ride. sians laughed. It was a notorious fact 

| that they had the French champagne 

Old-Time Splendors product cornered for years ahead and 

that the only country on earth in which : 

HERE was the perfect highway under French champagne of the first quality : 
its soft blanket of snow; there were first was to be procured was Russia, 

streets of stately houses, then picturesque 

suburban villas with lights in their win- The Party at Stretna 

dows shining out into gardens draped in 

snow; there were clean forests of slim O WONDER they had a revolution! 

pines and silver birches, silent as the Apres nous le déluge! But our little 

i moonlight that flooded the soft whiteness Russian Refugees Coming in From an Empty Countryside to Look for Food in the City. party at the Strelna was innocent enough. 

| of them; sleighbells jingled, people laughed Above—A Typical Russian Country Place Now D d to Ed lenal Purposes : I assure you it was. I don’t know why I 
and sang in the procession of troikas, should suddenly feel apologetic in recall- 
and my heart was filled with delight by my sleek hand- suckling pig; there were turkeys and chickens, salads of ing it, but I suppose the prunes and prisms of our American 
some horses, three of them, the one in the middle a fine one kind or another, roasts of beef and saddles of lamb— - social code have puckered my thinking processes con- 
big dappled gray, the two on either side of him coal black all decorated and set forth in beds of red roses frozen in siderably as time has gone on. I do not remember feeling 
and slender, holding their heads sidewise as they galloped _ blocks of ice. that night as though I were somewhere where I hadn't 

Sy along as though they knew they were a necessary part of All wrong, says you! No wonder they had a revolution ought to be, though it. is likely enough that, true to our 

what had to be made a perfect and symmetrical picture. in Russia! Well, yes, of course! But you wouldn’t have puritanical breeding and upbringing, we Americans looked 
Strelna was mostly under glass, or so I remember it. everything reduced to dull drab monotony, would you? upon everybody in the place outside our own select and 
There were charm- properlyintreduced 
ing grottoes and little circle with the 
long hothouselike kind of interest that 
corridors filled with expresses itself in 
palms and ferns and aloofness and dis- 
flowering orchids, dain. 
while in rooms here We sipped alittle 
and here were vodka and giggied 
many handsomely at the wickedness 
gowned and sleek- of it; that I do re 
looking parties. We member. But after- 
had rooms reserved ward I forgot every- 
for us—a ballroom thing else and went 
and a big dining up intoa hich place 
room—and all laid with the soul of 
out on side tables, Russia 
waiting for us, was They brought in 
asurpassingsupper. to meet us and 

i Such things to eat! entertain us a gypsy 
But of course that orchestra and a 

was the way Russia band of about forty 
lived! Everything singers of folksongs 
in Russia was in the The singers were 
superlative degree! all dancers as well, 
The deep sea and and they wore the 
the sands of the national dress of 
seashore had been the wild lands of 
seined and delved the Caucasus. They 
for their richest and were superb. They 
best—all these, in sang great lusty 
their iridescent col- choruses of sobbing 

{ ¢ ors done in jellies sadness and soaring 
} and aspic; there cumulative tidal 

were Fujiyamas of waves of joy that 
perfect caviar simply lifted one off 
crowned and sur- one’s feet. Then 
rounded with snow they danced. They 
made of feathered were Fair Sun 
onions; there were Viadimirs and 
breads o: every princesses out of 





















































of life. When you produce 
such a level you produce a 
terrible and unlivable condi- 
tion. That was what the Bol- 
sheviki did in Russia, and now 
they are trying slowly to get 
back to some of the enjoy- 
ments of other days. The boss 
Bolsheviki can get back easily 
enough because they have the 
materials at their command, 
but the occasional attempt 
at social gayety on the part 
of the people is too pitiful te 
be described. 

There was vodka with the 
zakushka, and there was a 
plentiful supply of what the 
Russians call good green wine, 
tosay nothing of the best that 
the cellars of France had to 
offer. 

It used to be an American 
boast that the United States 
got all the best champagne 
that France produced, and the 
Frenck producers made a spe- 
cialty of catering to the Amer- 
ican taste for the dry variety. 





















































imaginable variety ; 
there was roast 


An Ame: ican Dining Rooin Anywhere in Russia 
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LESS THAN 


R. THORN!” The soft peremptory 
voice of Sarah Anne Carstairs, threaded 
with mirth and protest, floated down as 

lightly as thistledown, and Rod lifted his black 
head alertly, though he did 
not turn. “Mr. Thorn, truly 


Br MAY WILSON 





I think that you gomad! Will 
you be so good as to get up at 
once from my stairs, but at 
onee, you understand, and go 
to your home quickiy and 
dress yourself for my dinner 
party? I remind you that it 
will be in one half hour—no 
more,”’ 

“I'm afraid I’m going to be 
a little iate for it,” replied Rod 
pleasantly, settling himself 
more comfortably against the 
banisters. ‘Do come down— 
you have taken a long time! 
I was afraid that Patterson 
would give out entirely with 
apoplexy before he delivered 
my message; he seemed pretty 
severely stricken when he got 
it. Did he die on the way?” 

“When Patterson told me 
that you had sent word to me 
that you had seated yourself 
at the foot of the stairs in my 
aunt’s hall, Mr. Thorn, and 
would continue to sit there 
until I eame down and spoke 
to you, I thought how it was 
sad that a servant in whom 
my aunt placed so great cer- 
fidence should drink himself 
inte so appalling a delirium.” 

“Well, we've both been 
wronging Patterson, it seems, 
and I for one am ready to 
apologize for the apoplexy 
theory. He's the treasure that 
Mrs. Carstairs thinks him, and 
he has an absolutely flawless 
memory. I don’t want to 
hurry you, but you’re making 
me frightfully late, you know, 
and if Babbie comes in and 
finds me curled up on your 
front stairs she'll go practically 
out of her head with excite- 
ment. Sisters are just the least 
little bit high strung about 
that kind of thing!” 

“No—no—I dream this—it 
is not possible! I am not, I 
assure you, in either a frame 
of mind or a costume to talk 
to maniac young men who sit 
on my stairs and are stubborn 
like pigs. How, may I ask, did 
you arrive there in the first 
place?” 

“To induige in your delight- 
ful idiom, my dear mystery, 





ie 


PRESTON 


il I 


By Frances Noyes Hart 


ILLUSTRATED 


Whatever that lady had been doing during 
the brief time that he sat waiting on the stairs, 
she had obviously not been taking a balsam 
ice pack. Some alchemy less clumsy and un- 
sightly had apparently been at 
work, however, and Rod, ris- 
ing hastily to his feet, stood 
staring down incredulously at 
the results. Was this shining 
creature the small pale Sarah 
Anne who had cast her nets 
with weak and fragile hands? 

To be sure, she was at pres- 
ent arrayed in a distinctly ar- 
resting and slightly informal 
costume in which to receive 
importunate young gentlemen 
in front halls—something 
green as water, that floated 
and clung and swirled about 
her feet in their high-heeled 
lace-and-tinsel absurdities. It 
swept away in great wings 
from her bare arms and throat, 
and over it fell the shining veil 
of her hair, a pale mist shower- 
ing down almost to her feet, 
incredibly soft, fantastically 
airy and light, fine-spun as 
dreams. Out of its drifting 
magic her eyes shone so dark, 
her lips shone so bright, that 
her glib and audacious visitor 
remained transfixed, a flood of 
incredulous delight illuminat- 
ing what he was pleased to 
consider an inscrutable coun- 
tenance. It was both flatter- 
ing and becoming, but the 
lady seemed profoundly un- 
impressed. 

“You are a most extremely 
impertinent and a most ex- 
tremely tiresome young man,” 
she remarked in a cold and 
gentle little voice that should 
have chilled him to the mar- 
row of his unworthy bones. 
“And if I did not even more 
dislike scenes than I dislike 
you I should tell Patterson to 
take you by what you call the 
scruff of your neck and put 
you out of that door by which 
you most unwarrantably en- 
tered—and I should not for a 
moment request that he do it 
gently.” 

“T doubt whether Patterson 
could make it,” replied Rod, 
once more in possession of all 
his faculties, including the 
power of speech, though the 
light still lingered on his dark 
face. ‘‘What I call the scruff 
of my neck, I mean—though 
on my honor I can’t remember 








that was simple as good day. 
I waited for about three min- 
utes after you decided not to finish the charming little 
song that you were singing to me, rang the doorbell, and 
when Patterson very naturally opened it I very naturally 
walked in, These aren’t particularly comfortable stairs. 
I've been trying them out for the last half hour, and I think 
that Mrs. Carstairs ought to know that ——” 

“Mr. Thorn, this cannot go on, truly and really! What. 
is this matter of which you desire to speak?” 

There was a decided leaven of impatience through the 
softness of the voice, but Rod’s imperturbable calm re- 
mained unshaken. 

“Of course it can’t go on!” he agreed cordially. “I’m 
delighted that you're so sensible about it. It won’t take 
us .:ve minutes. Come on down, and I'll overlook any 
temporary deficiencies in your costume. I’ve seen Babbie 
in get-ups that would terrify any sensitive child into con- 
vulsions, so I’m fully prepared! I want you to 
tell me, though, just why it is that when an attractive girl 
wants to look her best she has to go through suclr a blood- 
eurdling process of transition.” 

The thistledown voice floated a breath nearer. 

“Again you make me believe that I have forgotten my 
native tongue for all and good. You are saying?” 


“I Have No Heart," Continued Rod Firmly, “Because 
I Lost It. Seven Years Ago, in the Dirtiest Canteen 
in Paris" 


“T’m saying that you couldn’t possibly look worse than 
Babbie is probably looking at this precise minute. I ran 
into her night liefore last scampering through the hall, and 
I give you my word that I shake from head to foot when- 
ever I think of it. She looked like a cross between a de- 
mented goblin and the leader of the Ku Klux Klan, with 
just a dash of Sis Hopkins, thanks to a lot of little spikes 
that she’d wrapped her hair around. Two inches of white 
paste all over her face, and some kind of oily circles around 
her eyes, and a nice gauze bandage wound round and 
round her head, and black rubber gloves four sizes too big 
for her—I assure you that I get cold all over when I re- 
member it—ard she calmly informed me that she was 
taking a balsara ice pack so that she’d look pretty at the 
poker party! So you can see that nothing that you have 
done to yourself is going te agitate me much. You can 
advance freely.” 

“Oh!” breathed the outraged voice above him. 

There was a brief pause, then a swish of silk, a swift 
patter of feet, and his reluctant hostess stood before him. 


calling it that! Patterson’s a 
bit too short and fat to make 
the grade, so it’s just as well that you detest scenes. You've 
really been wasting a lot of our valuable time, Mystery, 
considering the fact that you had firmly made up your 
mind to come down to see me from the very first instant, 
judging by that incredibly ravishing costume.” 

“You go madder each minute. I had no intention of 
coming down to see you ever—none. i was brushing my 
hair.” 

With a gesture of regal disdain she held out an enormous 
silver-backed brush for inspection, but Rod’s interest in 
it was not even perfunctory. 

“Well, it’s a distinctly good get-up for hair-brushing. 
I’d recommend it to anyone! If I were you I’d brush my 
hair raost of the time. When I think of what you’ve kept 
tied up in a lot of dull-looking brown braids it shatters my 
faith in human nature—it does indeed. I don’t suppose 
that it could possibly be as soft as it looks?” 

“It could be much softer,” replied its owner severely. 
“It is. And I will tell you that I have many more-pretty 
things than this that I wear when I am brushing my hair— 
and at other times. Once I was told by someone very wise 
that it was not of so great importance how one looked 
after one had been preparing for three hours for a great 











ceremony, but that it was of the greatest possible impor- 
tance how one looked if taken by entire surprise in one’s 
room.” 

“It’s a nice idea,” concurred Rod enthusiastically. 
“Especially nice for ghosts and burglars. One of Sceur 
Marie Veronique’s?” 

There was a momentary flicker of rebellious lips before 
they were reduced to a proper state of austerity. 

“No,” she informed him; “it was not. And it was not, 
perhaps, to discuss the ideas of Se@ur Marie Veronique that 
you force your way into this house and me down these 
stairs? No? Then what? I have two minutes to give 
you; do not waste them.” 

“God forbid! I forced my way in, as you so aptly put 
it, because I, gathered from the little song that you were 
singing to me that you were making a sword sharp and 
bright in order to put an entire end to your career tonight, 
since, in the well-chosen words of the lyric, you were 
nothing unto me. So I came in to try to stop you.” 

“Mr. Thorn!” 

Mr. Thorn did not turn a single smooth black hair at 
the outraged amazement of: that cry. 

“You see, it was only fair to stop you, since there had 
obviously been a mistake somewhere! Let the sword rust, 
Mystery. You are far, far from being less than the dust 
beneath my chariot wheels, or less than the weed that 
gr’ ws beside my door, or ——”’ 

“Be silent!’’ The voice cut through his words like a 
whip, and he was silent. “This is enough of mockery 
this is too much, I think; now you can go!” 

The eyes that flared at him in the uncertain light were 
brighter even than anger or scorn or indignation could 
make them; they were suddenly and amazingly bright 
with unshed tears. 

“I’m sorry,” he said gently, “that you feel that way 
about it, because I can’t go just yet. After all, you've been 
indulging pretty freely in mockery yourself for the last 
ten days, haven’t you?” 

“Never, never would I indulge in mockery of so 
execrable a taste—never if I died! I do not see how it is 
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possible that you should dare to say to me that you be- 
lieve that I sat in there singing little songs to make you 
believe that I—that I cared for you in any way—in any 
way at all whatever. It is most intolerable impertinence, 
and it is even more intolerable stupidity.” 

“Did you or did you not tell me that you were going to 
sing to me alone a most sad, beautiful and true song?” 
inquired Rod relentlessly. 

“But my good lunatic, I laughed 

“Well, you laughed once too often, 
been letting what is undoubtedly a very nice sense of 
humor run away with you these days. You’ve managed 
to fix it so that every last one of us has been making a 
monkey on a stick look ike a superman—and that’s not 
a nice thing to do! As a matter of fact, however, I didn’t 
come in here to indulge in mockery. I gathered from what 
you said on the veranda that you were leaving almost at 
once, and I thought that you were perfectly capable of not 
giving me another chance to talk to you.” 

“If ever again I give you a chance to talk to me,” she 
said with exquisite precision, “it will be because I shall be 
quite entirely dead or quite entirely mad.” 

“Yes; well, that’s one reason why it seemed imperative 
to talk to you new, especially as I’d have no means of 
tracking you down later, even to a cemetery or a lunatic 
asylum. The only thing that I know definitely about you 
is that you're a rank impostor—but that wouldn't help me 
much, as it isn’t a very concrete description.” 

“No?” 

“No. I couldn't exactly tell the police that I wanted 
them to find me a lady who was a nice, pale, old-fashioned 
little frump—and a cross between a strayed pixy and a 
Lorelei with a sense of humor—and a silver-voiced singer 
of ribald songs with a hat straight from the Rue de la Paix 
and eyes that laugh and cry and dance and pray like 
Puritans turned gypsy. That kind of a description, while 
vivid and more or less accurate, might throw the police off 
the track. Possibly they’d be led to believe that I was 
looking for an entire harem, instead of one rather quiet 
young person with ordinary brown hair and gray eyes.” 


I laughed!” 
You know you've 
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The voung person in question smiled at him angelicaily, 
suddenly and mysteriously appeased by this none too 
flattering description. 

“Those police of yours,”’ she remarked, with a scornful 
flourish of the silver-backed brush, “are, I understand, of a 
truly incredible stupidity. In Paris all that would be 
necessary to do would be to beckon the nearest gendarme, 
and say to him, ‘Monsieur, I beg of you to assist me. I 
have lost a young woman—oh, quite an ordinary young 
woman. She is ’ And the gendarme would cry 
‘Oui, oui, entendu—she is a little devil and a little saint, 
and a child and an adventuress, and a Hausfrau and & 
mannequin and a singer of street songs and of lullabies, 
and a great coward and a greater martyr and a greatest 
diplomatist. She is, as you say, just an ordinary weman, 
but it will be a little difficult to find her, uniess you can 
tell me in what she differs from other ordinary women. 
Paris is entirely full of them just like that.’”’ 

“Is it indeed?”’ inquired Rod. ‘No wonder it’s ac- 
quired such an international reputation! Every ordinary 
woman her own harem; it must be fairly stiff work to sus- 
tain the rdles indefinitely, isn’t it?” 

“But it is no work at all!’ she replied with entire candor. 
“Tt is a pleasure. It is not only Paris that is full of ordi- 
nary young women like that—it is the whole world. What 
amusement could it possibly be to stay all the time the 
As well be an oyster!” 

However, the idea doesn’t seem to have any 
iron grip on the ladies in this particular part of the world.” 

“No,” she said softly. In the circling shadows of the 
hall and the shining shadows of her hair she shone as mys- 
terious and alluring as a strayed fairy. ‘‘ No—as you say, 
not in this part of the world. But this is so small, so small 
a part of the world, Mr. Thorn!” 

“Well,” acquiesced Rod with a grim tightening of the 
lips, “it happens to be the small part that I live in.” 

The fairy vanished in a highly Gallic shrug of shoulders. 

“True—but how true! And it is you, therefore, who 
have made it what it is. You are very, very cruel to these 

(Continued on Page 33) 


same? 


“T see, 

















“Heret’’ Interposed the Statuesque Paula Sharply. 


“Are You Telling Me That That's the Kind of Get+«Up That Yeu Men Want?" 
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THE EAGLE 


xvi 

HERE’S nothing to be done, Saville,” said Mr. 

T diocr Senior. “Either the worst has hap- 
pened or it hasn't. I don’t pretend to understand 

the telephone message telling me not to worry pri- 
vately, nor what you and 
Butterwick say about Wed- 


By Roland Pertwee 


MOWAT 
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July 1,1922 


“Tdid. I did. Oh,yes. A certain important agent, 
named Otto Weisenberg, is leaving Moscow this 
afternoon for a meeting place in the south of France. 
He is the man to whom the plans will be delivered.” 

“The devil!’ 


“Tf he ever reaches that 





derton. Very mysterious, 
the whole business.” 

“Notify the Ministry?” 

“First thing this morn- 
ing. They expressed official 
concern, but nothing more. 
Apparently the fellows only 
took one negative. S'pose 
there’s no doubt it was the 
right one.” 

Martyn shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘Pretty sure to have 
been, but it’s almost im- 
possible to say. The glass 
was in powder.” 

“H'm!” 

Butterwick had already 
retired. His usual smiling 
calm had deserted him al- 
together; indeed, he had so 
far forgotten himself as to 
erack walnuts furiously 
throughout the interview 
and to strew the broken 
shells on Mr. Diplock’s 
Turkey carpet. 

“It is very tragic, Saville; 
very tragic indeed. I am 
getting an old man, and the 
thought of being embroiled 
in a second world war is an 
uncomfortable reflection for 
declining years.”” He tapped 
a pen slowly on the surface 
of the table. “Curiously 
enough, though, I cannot 
help feeling that there is an 
explanation behind all this.” 

“Come to the worst,” said 
Martyn blithely, “I shall 
have to evolye a new ma- 
chine that’li knock this 
other fellow to blazes. Pity, 
though, ‘cause I wanted to 
get some winter sports. 
Thought of honeymooning 
at Davos.” 

Mr. Diplock nodded. 

“You were starting for 
the south to-morrow?” 

“T was.” 

“TI think I would go. 
Afver all there is nothing 
you ean do. I had Walling- 
ford, of the Ministry, on 
the phone an hour ago and 
asked, in view of what's 
happened, whether we 
should start building a fleet 
straight away for counter- 
work.” 

“Then you'll want me?” 

“No. He said there was 
to be no change in the pro- 
gram. We were to stick to 
the old order. Make a test machine in the spring and, if 
satisfactory, destroy it after the trials and lodge the de- 
signs in a government strong room. They're queerly 
apathetic —queerly apathetic.” 

“Funny birds,” said Martyn. 

“Se I don’t see what's to prevent your going.” 

“If you say so.” 

As he moved toward the door Mr. Diplock recalled him. 

“You're sure in your own mind Wedderton is all right?’”’ 

Martyn scratched his head. 

“Always thought him sound as a bell. But frankly I’m 
a bit puzzled about last night. If he’s swung it on us 
there'll be a mix-up when we meet.” 

“Ah!” nodded Mr. Diplock, and his fingers closed 
round a black ruler. “As I said a minute ago, I’m an old 
man, but—oh, weil.” He replaced the ruler on his desk. 
“Leave your address with my clerk.”’. 

“Righto!” 

On returning to his rooms Martyn found a wire await- 
ing him. 








meeting place it will be no 
fault of mine. Good day.” 

“Here half asec. Where’s 
your hurry? You're getting 
interesting.” 

“Tam going tocablesome 
instructions to the Swiss 
authorities. Our friend from 
Moscow is traveling towards 
trouble.” 

The door slammed. Mar- 
tyn fixed his eyes on the 
ceiling. Presently he took 
the telegram from his 
pocket, reread it thought- 
fully and muttered: “A 
gentleman from. Moscow to 
a meeting place in the south 
of France—and old George 
Wedderton is hoping to see 
me at the La Rhone Hotel.” 

With sudden determina- 
tion he sprang to his feet, 
threw open the door and 
bawled over the banister 
rail: “Playdell! I want my 
car toute suile,and the touter 
thesweeter. Acdum—pres- 
tovitch. Get a move on!” 

He darted back into his 
bedroom and began reck- 
lessly heaving clothes into 
a bag. 

xIx 

HE Honorable Mrs. 

Conyngham was not the 
woman to postpone a duty, 
however unpleasant. Hav- 
ing caught Cyril kissing 
Alma Ferraros she retreated 
a bare twenty paces from 
the embracers and stopped. 
The screen of aloes con- 
cealed her. She filled her 
lungs and pitching her voice 
to a traveling note fluted, 
“Cyril! Cyril!” 

“Stand clear,’’ Cyril en- 
treated, “it’s the aunt!” 

They were half a dozen 
paces apart when Mrs. 
Conyngham reappeared. 
Alma was laughing a 
naughty little laugh that 
sounded like water gurgling 
in a culvert. Cyril’s face 
was a veritable record of 
betrayal. 

Mrs. Conyngham paused 
and looked first at one, 
then at the other. For the 
inspection of Alma she em- 
ployed starers on a tortoise- 
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“Cheer up,” it read. “ Hope to see you at the La Rhone. 
George.” 

Martyn sat ddwn and laughed. 

“This fairly beats the band,” said he. 

A moment later Mr. Butterwick clattered up the stairs 
and hurried in. 

“What you think of your friend now?” he cried. 

“Something new?” Martyn asked, crumpling the wire 
into his pocket. 

“Very new and very tasty. Your precious George 
Wedderton was paid two thousand pounds for his share 
in last night's transaction.” 

“You're crazy,”” Martyn laughed. “Wherever did you 
buy that yarn?” 

“T got it from that little rat of an anarchist cashier, Mr. 
Saville. 

“He was so utterly scared that I haven't a doubt that 
he spoke truth.” 

“Good Lord! 
blighter?” 


Get any other information from the 


shell stick. It took a long 
time, and when it was over 
she turned to Cyril. 

“Why did you not reply to my call?” 

Cyril kicked at a daisy. 

“Didn’t hear you, dear old aunt. Matter of fact. 
fully sorry, and all that.” 

Mrs. Conyngham, who was standing beneath a eucalyp- 
tus tree, inhaled vigorously. 

“Your nephew was talking to me,” said Alma. 

Mrs. Conyngham inclined her head. 

“You have the advantage of me.” 

Cyril leaped into the breach with enthusiastic introduc- 
tion. 

“Ferraros?”’ said Mrs. Conyngham. “I seem to re- 
member the name in connection with an electric poster 
outside the Alhambra. Someone who followed the profes- 
sion of dancing, I believe. But naturally it would not be 
the same.” 

“That is me all right,’ Alma smiled. 

“How curious,” said Mrs. Conyngham. 

“But, aunt,” Cyril expostulated. ‘‘ Madame Ferraros 
is a very famous ballerina.” 
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“Notorious—I have no doubt. Notorious!” 

Alma broke into a light laugh. 

“T am taking a promenade before tea. You will join 
me, Mr. Cyreel?” 

But such familiarity could not be tolerated. 

“Our surname is Conyngham—yes.” 

Again Alma laughed, but there was a touch of east in 
the wind that made it. 

“So kind of you to tell me. Coming, Mr. Cyreel? I will 
read Browning to you.” And she held up the book. 

“No, thanks very much,” replied Cyril with a meaning 
glance. ‘I want a word with the aunt.” 

“As you will. Au ’voir, Mrs. Conyngham. We must see 
more of each other. Your nephew and I, oh, we were great 
friends in Paris!” 

“In Paris,’’ came the rejoinder. “That is so different, 
it not?” 

Aima accepted the challenge gayly. 

“T thought perhaps I might join you at your table. 
Mrs. Conyngham shivered. 

“That would be charming,” said she, “but unfortu- 
nately impossible.” 

“Impossible?” 

“We are going out to every meal.” 

“Breakfast too?” 

“Breakfast, in future, we shall take upon a tray.” 

Some natures are impervious to satire. Alma Ferraros 
merely grinned insolently, kissed the tips of the fingers 
at Cyril, and departed with a snatch of song upon her 
scarlet lips. 

Mrs. Conyngham sank down on the tree stump. She 
recovered her presence of mind only just in time to frus- 
trate an effort on the part of Cyril to efface himself from 
the landscape. 

“Do not dare to retire,” she ordered him. “You af- 
firmed you had something to say to me. Say it.’ 

“Oh, there’s nothing really. That was just a ruse to 
escape from her society.” 

“There seems better reason to suppose you seek to 
escape from mine. Come now. Who is this dancing person 
with whom you have become entangled?” 

“Don’t be absurd, aunt.” 
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“It is useless to build on my lack of perception, because 
I have no lack. My conclusions are formed, and nothing 
will alter them.” 

“Just because I show a little civility to a lady I once met 
in Paris.” 

“Civility! My dear Cyril, one does not kiss persons 
with whom one is civil.” 

The unhappy young man winced. 

“Oh!” said he. “So you saw her kiss me.”’ 

“‘Tsaw—the kissing,” retorted Mrs. Conyngham. “And 
it was evidently no maiden effort on either side. Rather 
I should say the fruit of a long and, I have no doubt, 
highly discreditable intimacy.” 

“*Now look here,” said Cyril desperately. ‘‘D’you know 
why I did it? I'll tell you. I did it to get rid of her.”’ 

Mrs. Conyngham ‘ooked upward reverently. 

“A most ineffective tactic. Improbable to the verge of 
lying.” 

“My dear old aunt. I’ve no wish to be rude, but really 
you don’t know everything.” 

“T cannot be sufficiently thankful. But one thing is 
clear: You must abandon all further association with this 
woman.” 

“But that’s precisely what I’m doing.” 

“Lies, Cyril; lies. I hoped you had finished sowing these 
wild beanos. I mean oats. I hoped you were beginning to 
realize your birth and upbringing % 

But Cyril cut her short with a gesture. 

“I don’t care a damn for my birth or upbringing,” he 
exploded, “but I care a great deal for something else.” 

“That woman.” 

“No. I care for Leslie Kavanagh, and now you know 
the truth.” 

Mrs. Conyngham rose and with closed eyes swayed 
gently upon her heels, 

“I have always known you were a liar, Cyvril,”’ she said, 
and her voice sounded as though it were governed by 
divine inspiration, “but I never thought you would fall 
as low as this. To stand before me with the kisses of that 
harpy printed in scarlet across your lips, and to screen 
these misdemeanors behind an assumed affection for our 
mutual guest. No—no. I would never have believed it.” 
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“I love her and mean to propose to her,” said Cyril 
doggedly. 

“T forbid it. You disgust me, Cyril.” 

“I’m going to marry her.” 

“You are not a fit person to marry anyone. You area 
degenerate and you have no money.” 

“You would help in that way,” he suggested with a 
touch of sweetness. 

“ After what I have seen? Never! The subject is closed, 
and I may add that Leslie is practically affianced to some- 
one else.” 

Cyril swung round savagely. ‘That's not true.” 

“You question my word?” 

“IT do. It’s a family failing.” 

“The subject is closed. I have plenty to occupy me in 
rescuing you from your present predicament.” 

“TI don’t want rescuing.” 

“That is of no consequence. The work of salvation will 
go forward just the same.” 

Cyril clenched his hands. 

“How dare you say Leslie is engaged!’’ he stormed. 
“T challenge you to give me the man’s name.” 

“Martyn Saville,” replied Mrs. Conyngham. 

“Martyn? What rot! They’ve known each other for 
years. If they’d been going tc get engaged they'd have 
done it ages ago.” 

Mrs, Conyngham drew an iced breath. 

“Everyone is not so woefully precipitate in their amours 
as you.” 

“Then I can tell you this,” said Cyril. “She'll have 
to break it off. We were boy-and-girl lovers before ever 
they met.” 

“Cyril, this bluff is wasted upon me.” 

“Can’t you recognize the truth when you hear it?” 

“T have already done so—and ———” 

It is probable this argument would have proceeded 
indefinitely had not Leslie, smiling, pink and sun-dappled, 
burst excitedly upon the scene, clasping a foreign tele- 
graph form to her breast. 

“Hello, you two!" she sang out. “Couldn't find you 
anywhere, Read this,” and she thrust the telegraph form 

(Continued on Page 36) 


























“J Should Say You Could Afford Quite a Lot on That Two Thousand Quid,"’ Said Martyn 
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world doing good deeds you certainly can cover a 
surpassing lot of ground in a short time. It’s 

striking ten when I knocks at the lady’s door; it ain’t 

eleven yet, by the lacking of a few 

minutes, when i is home again and has 

handed over the note to Mr. Dallas 

and is watching his face whilst he 

reads it. He’s got one of these here 

open faces, and I can tell easy enough 

exactly what thoughts goes through his 

mind. Mostly he’s full of a great re- 

lief—that’s plain to see—but mixed in 

with it is a faint kind of a lurking re- 

gretfulness that she should ’a’ broke 

loose from him so abrupt thisaway. 

If folks has got the least crumb of 

vanity in "em it shows forth when a 

love affair is going to pieces on ’em. 

And Mr. Dallas is not no mite differ- 

ent in this matter from the run of crea- 

tion. Even so, he’s displaying more 

joysomeness than anything else when 

he comes to the end of what she’s wrote 

him. He reaches out after my hand 

for to shake it good and hearty. 

“Jeff,” he says, “my hat’s off to 
you! You're the outstanding wonder 
of the century. I judge it’s hardly 
necessary for me to tell you what’s in 
this note.” 

“I been able,” I says, “to mek my 
own calculations, suh. I reckins ef I 
wuz put to it, I could guess.” 

“ How did you ever do it?”’ he says. 

“Mr. Dallas,” I says, “the main 
p’int is at it’s done—ain’t ’atso, suh?” 

“ Agreed,” he says; ‘but there are 
hints here—‘hints’ is a mild word—at 


Ween you is engaged in going to and fro in the 


things I don't in the least understand, 


Now, for example 

“Mr. Dallas,” I says, “ast me no 
questions, please, suh, an’ I'll tell you 
no lies. Lyin’ don’t come natchel tome, 
ez you knows. I has to strain fur it.” 

“Very well,” he says, “have it your 
own way; I won't press you. The proof is in my 
hand that you accomplished what you set out 
to do; and seeing that I had no part or parcel 
in it, I figure it’s up to me to show less curiosity 
and more gratitude.” 

“Nummine the gratitudes part yit aw’ile,” I 
says. “Us is got a heap more to ’complish ’fore 
the sun goes down tonight. It’s only jest a part 
of the ioad w’ich is been lifted—bear ‘at in mind, 
suh. The case of Mr. H. C. Raynor is yit re- 
mainin’ to be ’tended to.” : 

“You've already shown me what you can do, even 
though I’m left in the dark as to the exact methods you 
use in these big emergencies,” he says. “I’m still following 
your lead. What comes next?” 

All through this he’s been walking up and down the 
floor like he was drilling for the militia. So I induces him 
for to set down and be still and I proceeds to specify 
further. 

I says to him, I says, “Mr. Dallas,” I says, “these here 
chronic Noo Yawkers is funny people—some of ‘em. ’Cause 
they knows they own game, they thinks they ain’t no other 
games wu’th knowin’. "Cause they thinks the Noo Yawk 
way of doin’ things must be the only suitable way, they 
don't concern theyselves bout the way an outsider mout 
tackle the same proposition. To be so bright ez they is in 
some reguards, they is the most ign’ant in others ever I seen. 
Now, ‘cordin’ to my notions, w’en you gits ’em on strange 
ground—w’en you flings a novelty slam-bang in they 
faces— they ain't got no ways an’ means figgered out fur 
meetin’ it, an’ they’s liable to git all mommuxed up an’ 
be swep’ right off they feet.” 

“ Jeff,” he says, “you have gifts which I never fully 
appreciated before. You are not only a philosopher but a 
psychologist besides.” 

“ Boss,” I says, “you does me too much honor. So fur 
ez I knows, I ain't nary one of them two things w’ich you 
jest called me. I only merely strives fur to use the few 
grains of common sense w’ich the good Lawd give me— 
tha’s all ‘tis. Tubby shore, I got one ’vantage on my side: 
I can look at w’ite folkses’ affairs frum a cullid stan’p’int, 
whar’as they kin oniy look at ’em frum they own. Ef the 
shoe wuz on t’other foot you doubtless could he’p me, 
but in the present case it’s possible I kin he’p you. Ise on 
the outside lookin’ in, whilst you is on the inside lookin’ 
out, ez you mout say; so mebbe I kin 'scover things w’ich 
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“Shehsht*" I Says. “Please, 
Suh, Shehsht Keep Yore 
Voice Down. This Ain't 
No Time to be Tawkin’ 
Loud,"’ I Says 


you'd utterly overlook. The fly beholes whut ’scapes the 
elephant’s eye, an’ the minner gives counsel to the whale. 
Mebbe I ain’t gittin’ the words routined right fur to 
spress my meanin’s; but, even so, I reckin you gits my 
érift, don’t you, suh?” 

“T follow you perfectly, with an ever-increasing admira- 
tion,” he says. ‘“‘Go ahead. This looks like our lucky day 
anyhow. Let’s press the luck!” 

“Yas, suh,” I says. ‘‘Now, f’rinstances,” I says, “you 
tek the foresaid Mr. H. C. Raynor. W’en you spoke to 
him: of lawsuits yistiddy he mouty nigh laffed in yore face, 
didn’t he? Well, ‘at shows he ain’t got no dread of law- 
suits. Prob’ly he’s been mixed up in ’em befo’; most 
doubtless he knows the science of lawsuitin’ frum startin’ 
tape to home stretch. An’ lakwise he’d have the bulge on 
you w’en it come to makin’ figgers wu’k out lak he wanted 
*em to, so he’d "pear to be inside his rights an’ you’d pear 
to be on the wrong side of the docket. I persume he’s 
had a "bundince of sperienceein sech matters, w’ich you 
ain’t. He knows his own system, an’ he knows you don’t 
know it, w’ich fortify him yit fu’ther. All right, suh, so 
much fur that. But s’posen’ now, on the other hand, we 
wuz to layway him an’ jump out of ambushment at him 
wid a brand-new notion. I jedges he ain’t got no ripperta- 
tion to speak of, so losin’ whut li’!’ scraps of it he mout have 
left wouldn’t keep him ’wake nights worryin’, specially 
effen he’d already salted away the cash w’ich he craved. 
But he do own somethin’ w’ich he do prize most highly, 
or elsewise I misses my guess—he’s got a skin w’ich he’s 
managed some way, by hook or crook, to keep it whole 
up to now. An’ ef right out of a clear sky he suddenly wuz 
faced wid a prospect of havin’ it all punctured up in mebbe 
fo’, five or six places, I figgers he mout start singin’ a 
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diff’'unt song frum the one w’ich at the present ’pears to 
be his fav’rit selection. 

“There’s jest one thing more,” I says. “Prob’ly it’s 
’scaped yore ’tention, Mr. Dallas, but Ise been steddyin’ 
Mr. H. C. Raynor off an’ on, an’ has took note ‘at he’s 
got some very curiousome idees in his haid ’bout the kind 
of folkses you an’ me is. Didn’t it never occur to you, 
suh, ’at he thinks practically all Southern w’ite gen’elmen 
is a heap more hot-haided an’ fiery-blooded ’en whut the 
run of ’em really is? Didn’t it never occur to you, frum 
his talk, ‘at he figgers ’at ’most ev’ey thoroughbred Kin- 
tuckian is pfone to settle his argumints wid fo’ty-fo’ 
calliber ca’tridges? Well, Ise read his thoughts ‘long them 
lines, even ef you ain’t, an’ I’m shore I’ve got him placed 
right. Tha’s whut I’m countin’ on now, suh,” I says; 
“tha’s whar’in lays our maindest dependince. Does you 
see whut I’m aimin’ at, suh? Or does you don’t?” 

He ain’t needing to answer. His face is beginning 
to light up and his eyeballs is starting to dance in his 
head. So I knows the time is come for me to cease from 

preambling and get right down to cases. Which 
I accordingly does so. 

I tells him the greatest part of what I aims to 
do. I tells him what-all he’s to do. I tells him 
what'll be the signal for him to bust into the pic- 
ture. I tells him how he should deport himself 
after he has done done so. I can tell him what 
should be done up to a certain point, but past 
that, as I says to him, he’ll just have to let the 
cards run the way they falls. 

I labors over him until I can tell he’s getting his 
mad up. His hands begins to twitch a little and 

his jaw sort of locks and there’s a kind of 
a reckless spunky look stealing onto his 
expression. That suits me. I wants him 
to be even more nervous than what he is 
now, when the performance starts—the 
nervouser he is the better for our purposes. 
When his dander is worked up to suit 
and getting more worked up and more 
danderish every minute, I leaves him there 
and I goes out into the hall and I rings up 
the oil office. One of the help answers to 
my call and I tells him to get Mr. Raynor 
on the line right speedy. In about a min- 
ute his voice comes to me over the wire. 
“Hello!” he says, very sharp like. 
“Hello! Who is it?” 
“Mr. Raynor,” I says, “this yere is Jeff 
Poindexter, speakin’ fur Mr. Dallas. He 
desires ’at you will please run on up yere 
to our place soon ez you kin git yere. He 
ain’t seemin’ to be hisse’f today, an’ so he 
ain’t aimin’ to come downtown. In fac’, right now 
he’s layin’ down, but he p’intedly insists on seein’ 
you ’mediately. He says it’s most highly important. 
*At’s the message he tells me fur to convey, suh.” 

“Well,” he says, sort of grumbling, “it’s getting on 
toward my lunch time; but I suppose I could come. Tell 
him I’ll be there in half an hour from now.” 

“Yas, suh,” I says, “thanky, suh. . . . Hole on, Mr. 
Raynor! They’s jest one thing else.” And now I lets my 
voice slink down sort of cautious like. “Mr. Raynor,” I 
says, “I done deliver Mr. Dallases’ words to you; now 
I wishes fur to say a li'l’ somethin’ on my own ’count. 
W’en you gits yere, please, suh, come straight on up to the 
*partmint widout bein’ *nounced frum downstairs, an’ 
walk right on in widout knockin’ or ringin’ the bell. The 
do’ ’ll be onlatched. 

**T’ll be waitin’ fur you in the privit hall to ’scort you into 
the front room. I craves to speak wid you there a minute 
jest by ourselves.” 

“What's the big idea?” he says. 

“T can’t splain over the phone by reason ’at I mout be 
overheared,” I says; “‘but I allus has lakked you, suh, 
frum the fust, an’ mebbe I mout give you a few p’inters 
‘at you sh’d oughter know befo’hand.” 

“Oh, I see!” he said. “'There’s been some loose talking 
going on up there and you’ve heard something you think 
might interest me, eh? Fine and dandy! 

“Well, Jeff, you’re wise to line up with me. It shows 
you’ve got sense. You won't lose by it either. I’m 
always willing to pay the top market price for valuable 
inside information.” 

“Yas, suh,” I says, “thanky, suh. ’At’s partially whut 
I wuz figgerin’ on. I’ll be hoverin’ ’bout on the lookout 
fur you, suh, ’cause it shorely is mouty essential ——”’ 

Right here I breaks off sudden, like as if I’d suddenly 
got scared that I might be eavesdropped on or interrupted 
or something. 

Well, the fruitful seed has done been planted. Almost 
before I has time to hang up and get up from that there 














telephone it seems like to me I can almost feel ’em organ- 
izing to sprout under my feet. 
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I HAS fully half an hour to wait, and I puts it in going 
over the program, as it has already done been mapped 
out, just to make absolute sure nothing ain’t been left out. 
There’s one switch in the plans which I decides to make it 
right at the last minute, mighty near it. This here decision 
is that I'll shove things along powerful brisk once we gets 
going good and under way; which naturally this means 
I’ve got to change my Riverside Drive system. But cir- 
cumstances alters cases, and what’s sidemeat for one is 
cold poison for another. The way I looks at it, it all de- 
pends on the anigosity* of the occasion. 

Now with the lady, the best scheme, seemed like to me, 
was not to crowd the mourners, as the saying is, but just 
to lazy along in a weaving way, letting the specifications 
sink into her one by one and thereby thus giving her time 
to brood over each separate point as it come forth. But 
with him I figures the best plan is the quick-rushing plan. 
I figures I’ve got to take him short from the go-off and 
keep on shocking him sc fast and so hard with promises of 
devastations that he won’t have time to catch up with his 
thinking, and then at the proper time dash the mainest 
jolt of all right bang in his face. 

But before that proper minute comes he’s got to be 
rightly prepared in his mind for it. He’s gct to be hearing 
that mournful music and them muffled drums beating in 
his ears. He’s got to feel an icy-cold breath blowing on his 
overhet temples. He’s got to have a raging fever in his 
forehead, but a heavy frost congealing of his feet. And most 
of all he’s got to have a sad picture dancing before his eyes 
of from six to twelve of his most intimate friends getting 
measured for white gloves. 

Just let them things ccme to pass, sort of simultaneous, 
ana it’s sure going to be a case of Sukey bar the door, for 
our gentleman friend. 

Leastwise, that is the way I organizes it in my head 
whilst I’m setting in that there little hall of ours waiting 
watchfully. Before a great while I hears one of the ele- 
vators stopping at our floor and I hears cautious kitty-cat 
steps coming along towards our door. So I knows that 
must be him, and I gets back and sort of squats in the side 
passage leading off into the service wing so I can come 
slipping out like as if I was in a hurry to meet him as he 
come in but had been detained. 

The door opens right easy and in slides Mr. Raynor, 
same as a mouse into a trap. I can almost see his nose 
wrinkling up like he’s smelling of the cheese and craving 
to start nibbling 
at it. He looks 





And then I says to him in a kind of a significating whis- 
per, I says, “Oh, Mr. Raynor, I been truly oneasy in my 
mind ’bout you! I’m mouty sorry ’at you come!” 

“Sorry?” he says, sort of startled. “Why, you tele- 
phoned me yourself!” 

“Yas, suh, I knows I did,” I says; “but I wuz only 
obeyin’ awders—an’ anyways ‘at wuz befo’ things begun 
to tek the more serious turn w’ich they has took. I'd ’a’ 
halted you at the front do’ yonder an’ turned you back ef 
I could’ve, but. I wuz delayed back in the boss’ baidroom 
tryin’ to argue him out of his notion, an’ tha’s how come 
I didn’t git thar to give you the warnin’ word. Or,” I says, 
“ef they’d ’a’ been time an’ I'd ’a’ got the chance—both 
of w’ich I had neither—I’d ’a’ ketched you on the tele- 
phone an’ stopped you befo’ ever you got started uptown 
frum the office. So this move—tollin’ you in yere an’ for- 
tifyin’ you up, suh—is the onliest other one I could think 
of,” I says; “an’ so, no matter how it may turn out,” I 
says, “I want you to carry wid you the ’membrunces ‘at 
I done the level best I could fur you.” 

“Say,” he says, “what's all this palaver about?” He's 
speaking quite bluffy, but even so I can tell that the on- 
easiness is beginning toseepintohisankles. ‘‘ Whyshouldn’t 
I come here? I was sent for, wasn’t I? ¥or that matter, 
why shouldn’t I come without being sent for? I’m not 
worried about my position in this issue—I’m safe.” 

“Sh-h h!” I says. “Please, suh, sh-h-h! Keep yore 
voice down,” I says, “‘whutever else you may do. This 
ain’t no time to be tawkin’ loud,”’ I says. 

“T’ll swear I don’t get you!” he says. But he’s took 
heed and now his notes is low and more worried like. 
“T’m asked to come up here on a matter of business, as I 
suppose, I gather from your hints over the telephone you 
think you’ve found out something which I might be willing 
to give money for as an advance tip. So far, so good; I’m 
always open to reason. Then I get here and you behave as 
mysteriously as a ghost and go sh-h-hing about as though 
somebody was dead on the premises. What’s the ies 

“Oh, Mr. Raynor,” I says, “don’t speak of nobody bein’ 
daid on these premises! It soun’s too much lak a dreadin’ 
perdiction. Mr. Raynor,” I says, “fur.the sakes of all, 
please lissen an’ lemme say my say whilst they’s yet time.” 

“All right,” he says, “go ahead; I won't interrupt 
again, although I still don’t know why you should take the 
matter so seriously.’’ But in spite of the fact that when 
he says this he’s grinning at me I judges that by now the 
oneasiness has started crawling up his legs. It’s one of 
them sickly, pestered grins. 

“Well, suh,” I says, “all last night an’ th’ough the 
early parts of this mawnin’ Mr. Dallas is been carryin’ on 
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lak he was mouty nigh distracted. Frum words w’ich 
he lets fall, partly to me an’ partly w’en he's tawkin’ to 
hisse’f, I meks out ’at the trouble is on ’count of business 
dealin’s ’twixt you an’ him, an’ also ‘at he’s harborin’ a 
special pet gredge ag’in you on ‘count of somethin’ or 
other. Fur a spell he talked right smart "bout a comper- 
mise settlemint, ah’ ‘at wuz whut I wanted to tell you 
pussonally in privit-—’at the idee of a compermise settle- 
mint wuz floatin’ in his mind. 

“He didn’t sleep none las’ night, but he walked the floor 
stiddy till pas’ daylight; an’ all th’ough these mawnin’ 
hours, seemed lak to me, he’s been gittin’ mo’ antagonized 
ez the time went by. Frum the symptoms I should ‘a’ 
knowed whut wuz brewin’. But I reckin I must ‘a’ been 
blinded, whut wid things bein’ so out of kelter round the 
*partmint. W’en he bidden me fur to call you up an’ invite 
yore presence yere right away I still didn’t suspicion the 
true facts. But right after I’d got th’ough telephonin’ 
down to the office I went back to his room to say you'd 
be comin’ shortly, an’ ’en, ez I stepped in the do’ an’ seen 
him fumblin’ in ‘at dressin’-table drawer an’ seen the 
rampagious look w’ich wuz on his face—oh, Mr. Raynor, 
suh, right’en wuz w’en my heart upset itse’f insides my chist ! 

“*Cause I done seen ‘at look on his face befo’ now; I 
seen it fo’ yeahs ago the time w’en ‘at electioneerin’ fuss 
wid the rate Mr. Dave Townsend come up. At leas’ oncet 
I seen it on his paw’s face, an’ I seen it mo’ times ’en oncet 
on the face of his uncle, Mr. Z. T. Pulliam, w’ich they 
called him Hell-Roarin’ Zack fur short. It runs in the 
blood an’ it ripens in the breedin’—'at look do. You don't 
never want to tamper wid a Pulliam—they comes un- 
tamped too easy! They goes ‘long jest ez peaceable an’ 
quiet ez a onborn lamb up to a suttin p’int, an’ ‘en ‘at 
look comes over 'em an’ the bystanders starts removin’ toa 
place of safety. They calls it the deadly sign of the Pulliam 
fambly down our way, cause they knows whut it means 
they’s seen it loomin’ th’ough the pistil smoke too offen. 
An’ so on 

“What sort of a bluff is this you're trying to hand me?” 
he says. But his face all of a sudden has turned just the 
color of chalk, and his voice is quivering so the words 
comes forth from between his lips all sort of broken up 
The man’s looks don’t match his language. “Are you 
trying to tell me there’s a gun play threatening around 
here? Well, that’s not done any more!” 

“You's right!” I says. ‘Wid the Pulliamses, after the 
fust crack, it ain’t necessary fur it to be done any mo’. 
Jest oncet is ample! They lets go frum the hip an’ they 
don’t rarely nor never miss. I reckin it comes natchel to 
‘em. Oh, Mr. Raynor, I knows whut the danger is better’n 
you possible kin! 
An’, oh, Mr. Ray- 








round him and 
sees me and he 
gives me a mean- 
ing wink. Imakes 
motions to him to 
be quiet, which 
that ain’t neces- 
sary, but it helps 
the play along for 
me to be plenty 
warnful; and 
then I tiptoes on 
up the hall ‘o- 
wards the setting 
room, leading the 
way for him; and 
he takes the hint 
and tiptoes along 
behind me. But 
at the setting- 
room door I slows 
up and steps to 
one side to let him 
pass on in first, 
and that gives me 
a chance to spring 
the catch bolt on 
the door behind 
unbeknownst to 
him. I takes his 
hat and coat, all 
the time rolling 
my eyes round on 
every side like I’m 
apprehentious 
somebody else 
might be breaking 
in on us from the 
back part of the 
apartment. 
*Note: The word 
is believed to be one 
of Jeff's own coinage. 
it is left as written 


Its meaning may be 
doubtful, but who wil! 








nor, Ise skeered on 
yore ‘count you 
havin’ been alluz 
mouty friendly to 
me an’ you still so 
young too! An’ 
Ise skeered on Mr. 
Dallases’ ’count 
lakwise, cause 
cotehouse 
folks up yere, they 
prob’ly won't’ pre- 
ciate whut is the 
custom of our lo 
cality fur the set- 
tlin’ of privit mis- 
understandin’s 
betwixt gen’el- 
men, 

“I’m most crazy 
in my mind, ez you 





these 











kinsee! Efonly] 
could ‘a’ got him 
cooled off an’ 


down 
befo’ you got yere! 
I tried an’ I tried, 
but “twuzn’t no 
use It nover is no 
use tryin’ wid a 
Pulliam. An’ even 
ef only we 
could onduce him 
to hold off an’ lis 


sen to reasonable 


ca’mmed 


now, 


argumints frum 


you befo’ he cuts 
loose! Oh, Mr 
Raynor, I do hope 
an’ pray he see fit 
to give 
chancet to splain 
dif 


fe’nces! But, oh, 


you a 


way the 








deny that it is a good 
word? 


‘Don’t Shoot Yet! Give Me a Minute! Give Me Time to Explain! I'tt De Anything You Say" 





(Continued on 


Page 48) 
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Friends, Lawyers and Countrymen 


N POLITICS a man’s friends have a tendency to turn 

into liabilities. It is quite as important to keep unfit 
men out of office as it is te get good ones in. Usually, the 
greatest proof of friendship that the intimate of a President 
can give him is to refuse an appointment at his hands. 

A personal friend may be the best man for a public 
office, but the odds are strongly against him. The taint of 
favoritism, the suspicion of private rather than public 
considerations, always lies against such an appointment. 
Its burden is a heavy one to bear, for while the failure of 
an official who has been selected on his character and pub- 
lic record may be viewed by the country as a pardonable 
error of judgment on the part of the appointing power, the 
faults and blunders of a friend in office are, in the estima- 
tion of the public, personal to the man who chose him for 
the place. 

President Harding applied the test of supreme fitness 
to Secretary Hughes,’ and he has proved to be the big- 
gest asset of his Administration. But in appointing 
Daugherty—no doubt an able man, but not, in the judg- 
ment of the public, a happy choice for the place he occu- 
pies—-the President allowed personal considerations to 
sway him, and his Attorney-General has proved to be a 
heavy liability. 

Americans have been disposed to applaud the politician 
of every rank who “stands by his friends.” That, of 
coursé, is a fine thing to do, so long as it is not done at the 
expense of the public service. But no official should pay 
his personal debts of friendship, even when they have 
contributed to his own political advancement, with public 
office. This has been more or less customary and the voter 
has accepted the practice as a necessary corollary to our 
political system, but it rarely works out to the advantage 
of the country or to the glory of the appointing power. 

It is only human to wish to be surrounded by old 
friends, and it is easy to believe that the man who helped 
boost one up has unusual qualifications for the job into 
which he, in turn, wants to be boosted. But when it comes 
to his friends, an official should distrust his judgment, 
unless there is an independent and overwhelming public 
demand for these friends to hold office. A President, a 
governor or a mayor is kept fairly busy explaining his own 
mistakes. To shoulder those of his friends, as he must 
when his appvintments are purely personal, is too much of 
a burden for even the most popular of executives. 
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It seems impossible for the average American, in office 
and out, to get any concrete conception of his Government 
as a great business, needing experience, expert knowledge, 
special aptitudes and, above all, business brains in its 
many departments. We run to lawyers in government, 
forgetting that lawyers are not primarily business men 
and that the conduct of their own profession is, on the 
whole, dilatory and unbusinesslike, and that the courts are 
almost inextricably cluttered up. The leaders of the bar, 
from Chief Justice Taft down, are aware of these condi- 
tions and are striving to correct them, but the fact remains 
that they have persisted for years, and still persist. Today 
the national business, as well as the courts, is lawyer-run, 
lawyer-delayed, and, like them, functioning too slowly, 
too cumbrously and too expensively. 

Pennsylvania has just nominated two lawyers for the 
Senate, both able men and distinguished leaders of the bar, 
but the greatest industrial state in the Union should be 
represented in the Senate by one business man, at least, 
with first-hand And expert knowledge of manufacturing 
and commerce. Why, too, a preponderance of lawyers in 
both Houses, instead of a majority of business men? And 
why, in nine appointive positions out of ten, are men taken 
from lines of work that have not the remotest connection 
with the government jobs for which they are slated? Even 
when we pick business men for business departments we 
rarely select those who have special experience in the par- 
ticular line of work with which the department is con- 
cerned. The theory on which we proceed in government 
is that a legal training fits a man for any and every kind 
of office. 

Now we do not underrate the importance or the need 
of a fair proportion of lawyers in government, doing the 
work for which lawyers are best fitted by training and 
experience. But we should retire the great surplus of law- 
yers now in office to private life, until such time as they 
have proved, by introducing clean-cut, expeditious busi- 
ness methods in their own profession and by reforming 
judicial procedure, that they are as a class better fitted 
than any other to manage the business of the nation. 

Of course, government is wasteful and inefficient and 
always will be until we apply to it a fraction of the com- 
mon sense that we use in our personal affairs. President 
Harding has done much to correct the waste and sloppy 
methods of the departments, perhaps as much as he can 
do under present conditions, but there is still a long ways 
to go. Primarily the blame for governmental methods and 
abuses rests with an uneducated, indifferent and lazy 
electorate, that has a double standard, one for private and 
another for public business, not grasping the fact that they 
are one and inseparable, and that our business ills—and 
they are made concrete for us in our tax bills—are the 
result of highly infectious political diseases. No group needs 
education so much as those business men who go along 
with corrupt organizations on the theory that they can 
profitably exchange public advantage for private gain. 

Once Americans fought because they had taxation with- 
out representation. Today we stand for taxation with 
misrepresentation. Nor can we have lowcr taxes until we 
remove the causes of high taxes, which means the removal 
of a lot of incompetents from office. Half-asleep voters 
have always been ruled by wide-awake spenders. There 
is no magic in the polling place that transmutes second- 
rate candidates into first-rate officials. But the men who 
work at politics are entitled to the rewards of politics. 
And the man who is too lazy to protect his pocketbook 
has no real cause for complaint when the bill is charged to 
him. There is nothing to prevent his organizing before the 
primaries, to interfere with his putting up candidates who 
will protect his best interests, except his dumb indifference. 
So long as this lasts, not even the best-intentioned Presi- 
dent, governor or mayor can do much to improve present 
conditions, 

Before politics can be reformed the average voter must 
reform. On the whole, he is now getting rather better 
government than he deserves, When he wants something 
different he can have it, provided he is willing to work to 
get it and to fight to keep it. 

The average voter, including the run of business men, is 
a hick in politics, gaping open-mouthed at the performing 
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elephant; exclaiming “I swan!” over the trick donkey; 
munching political peanuts and persuaded by the barkers 
and ballyhoo men to accept as genuine the freaks and 
fales of the political midway. Even when he finds that 
he has been frisked by the light-fingered and free-handed 
followers of the circus he runs around aimlessly, emitting 
loud cries of rage, insteadeof starting in methodically to 
clean out the show. 

Politics begins in compact organization before and 
careful selection at the primaries, and it ends in keeping 
alive and watchful before and after elections. There are 
no seasons, no slack times in the business of getting and 
keeping good government. 


Our Distinguished Visitors 


E OWE a debt to England that we can and ought 

to pay. Ever since the war, and particularly during 
the past two years, an avid and pressing throng of articu- 
late emotionalists has come from Britain to, these hos- 
pitable shores. Every single one of them has told us what 
was wrong with us. They have been cordially received and 
handsomely paid for their service. Some of them, amount- 
ing to nothing much at home, were so cheered and flattered 
and dazzled by their reception here that they came a 
second time. They didn’t make so much money the 
second time, nor was so much made of them. Still the 
newspapers gave them generous space. 

Our visitors lectured to us and at us, told us how much 
better we could manage our national and domestic affairs 
if we took their advice, how hopeless American literature 
and art appeared to their sophisticated view, told us just 
what our duty to Europe was, complained of the ice water 
and of the lack of facilities for tea, and then went home and 
wrote a book about us—designed primarily for sale in the 
United States. 

We have done nothing to repay the obligation these 
eager and absorbent sojourners have thrust upon us. We 
could so easily do it too. The Europeans come to us to 
criticize and to make money. We go to Europe to admire 
and praise and spend money. It would be a novel and 
enriching experience for both continents to reverse the 
process. We have among us those who know how to pick 
flaws and criticize and find fault as well as any foreign 
practitioner. It would be an invidious compliment to name 
some of them and not name all of them. Anyhow, every- 
body knows them. 

Why would it not be an unselfish idea to send some of 
our best abroad, when the lecture season begins, to tell 
Britons what is wrong with Britain and how much better 
lives are ordered elsewhere? They would have much to 
talk about and many comparisons to make. Some of 
them could take one aspect of Britain’s failure to manage 
her daily life and affairs according to our notions, and some 
another. 

As for talking and writing ladies, we have a supply for 


_ the export trade that few can equal and none excel. We 


can send ladies to Britain who can cover as many subjects 
and touch as many topics as Mrs. Asquith or Lady 
Astor or Mrs. Sheridan, and still not be half started. 
Britain undoubtedly would be glad to hear them tell how 
badly Englishwomen dress, how they neglect the teeth of 
their young, how the lower classes drink too much, how 
their female factory operatives are underpaid, how the 
English home is not adequately heated und how the lack of 
bathtubs denotes a backward civilization. 

Much could be done along these avenues of thought to 
make closer the entente between our two countries. Why 
only hands across the sea? Why not words of advice and 
frank criticism of each other’s purely private and personal 
concerns and habits? We are always being told that the 
peoples of the world are becoming closer knit every day. 
The idea seems to be to put your arms around your neigh- 
bor’s neck and then tell him he doesn’t wash behind the 
ears. We should be able to do that sort of thing as well 
as anybody. 

We have national associations for every sort of purpose 
and object. Now let some of our hardy patriots band 
themselves together to go abroad, tell the disagreeable 
truth to Europe—and pick up a little money. 
























UTSIDE the Gare du Nord, upon the busy 
pavement of the Rue Lafayette, he stopped 
suddenly, a snag in the busy current of the 

foot traffic, and made a wide-armed gesture of furi- 
ous anger and helpless despair. One of the outflung arms 
took a stout Parisian business man across the chest, who at 
first was unwilling to receive apologies. It was the offender’s 
meekness, his figure of a timid, rather shabby and aging 
man, a stranger adrift in Paris, which softened him. He 
grunted incoherently and strode on, leaving Samuel Law- 
rence to wander upon his way. 

For it had come to this with him: Save for something 
under two hundred frances in his pocket and the clothes 
he stood in, he had nothing left in the world, not even the 
rights which are common to all men. Two days before he 
had been a clerk in the London office of the Beach Camera 
Company, poor and unconsidered enough, yet with a live- 
lihood, the liking of some few friends, the toleration of 
many. And the previous day, fetching the factory wages 
from the bank, he had turned in one moment of dazzle- 
ment, in some grand climacteric crisis of nerves and morals, 
into a thief; and only an hour or two previously he had 
been robbed of his spoil. Nothing remained. 

He wandered on. Evening was at hand and he was 
bitterly weary. It was needful that he should find a roof 
somewhere. And as he went his aching brain drummed 
forever on the manner of his loss. The plump middle- 
aged gentleman who had shared his first-class compart- 
ment with him from Boulogne—he was the gainer. When 
the train reached Paris the man had been prompt to get up, 
claim the services of a porter and pass his two suitcases 
through the window to him. Then briskly, like one accus- 
tomed to arrivals and departures, he had descended from 
the train and disappeared in the wake of his porter. It 
was not till he was out of sight that Lawrence discovered 
that the suitcase he had left behind was one of his own 
and the one he had taken in its place contained over three 
thousand pounds, the property of the Beach Camera 
Company. 

Lawrence had charged wildly and vainly after him, only 
to find himself bumping into the octroi, the municipal 


customs of Paris. 
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was weary to the point where shyness breaks down, and he 
found himself a chair. A waiter brought him a glass of 
beer. He would have preferred tea, but everybody else 
seemed to be drinking beer, and he had not the energy to 
argue about it. He slouched down in his tiny iron chair to 
take what repose its barren contours could give him, and 
sat thus till an English voice at his elbow roused him to 
attention, It was only two young men, clerks in some 
English agency in Paris, chatteringidly. Samuel Lawrence 
drank his beer and awaited his opportunity. 

“Excuse me, I’m a stranger here.”” The young men 
turned to him. “Could you kindly tell me where I can get 
a bed tonight? I’ve—er—lost my luggage and I want 
I’m afraid I want a rather cheap bed.” 

“Heaps of places,’’ said the youth nearest to him in- 
differently. “Little hotels are scattered all over the place. 
Of course if you want something very cheap you'd better 
go up to Montmartre.” 

“‘Montmartre!”’ repeated Lawrence. “Er—could you 
direct me?” 

Together they gave him a general indication of the route 
he must take. They were not entirely agreed about it, and 
disputed over it, forgetting him the while. But in the end 
he had a vague idea of the way and departed to grope it out. 

It was scarcely stranger or more incongruous that 
Samuel Lawrence, bending under those stresses which are 
prone to bear upon the man of fifty, fearful of being dis- 
charged, suffering a little from the after effects of influenza, 
should become of a sudden a thief than that night, sweet 
with the breath of a ripe spring, should find him climbing 
the hill towards the more sinister slums of the quarter. 
He brought to that incubator of the more violent sins his 
mild, vague face with its gold-rimmed pince-nez, his graying 
mustache with its drooping ends, his shoulders that 
stooped with much bending over a desk. Inhabitants of 
the place, flitting by as noiselessly as bats or standing at 
zinc-topped bars open to the street, turned to look at him, 





He passed among them, unconscious of all save his 
own trouble. 

Ata death trap of a house which called itself a hotel 
and produced a fat, hairy proprietor, collarless and 


coatless, who spoke English, he got himself a bed at last. 
For ten frances paid in advance he was granted a cupboard 
of a room, with a narrow bed in it, a deal table bearing 
a ewer and basin about the size of a cup and saucer, and 
a chair. 

“Tt will do,” he said as he inspected it. “I am very 
tired,” 

“You want a drink?” inquired the proprietor. “I got 
whisky, cognac, wine, everything.” 

Samuel Lawrence shook his head. 

“Not tonight, thank you,”’ he answered. 

The gross man looked at him closely. 

“T t’ink you sleep all de same,” he said, and departed. 

Lawrence could never be sure afterwards whether he 
locked the door or not before he lay down on the stony bed 
in the room. Despite his weariness, it was some time be- 
fore he could sleep; the ramshackle house was alive with 
noises. First, people below were singing; then there was 
an altercation outside his door between people who seemed 
to speak the same language as firecrackers; and then a 
woman screamed continuously for five minutes and there- 
after sobbed rendingly. But at last he fell asleep, to wake 
later with an irresistible impression that he was not alone. 

He found his matches and lit his candle, the room's only 
illuminant, There was no one in the place but himself, and 
the door, which he had imagined to be open, was closed, 
He sat up in the bed and stared about him. He was about 
to put it down to a touch of nightmare when he heard the 
unmistakable creak of footsteps on ill-laid boards outside 
his door. He rose and, candle in hand, opened the door. 
It was not locked now at any rate, Without, the narrow 
passage extended to left and right; the stairs descended in 
the middle of it. But there was no one in sight. 

He returned to his room, closed and locked the door and 
was about to go to bed again when his eyes fell on the 
clothes he had folded upon the chair. With an inarticulate 
ery he picked them up and hurriedly searched them, first 

in feverish haste, 


then methodi- 





He thought at 
first that it was 
the police he had 
to deal with and 
was thrown into a 
panic. He came 
free to find him- 
self in the street. 
He had not even 
brought away the 
substitute suit- 
case which the 
stranger had left 
behind. And he 
knew that he 
dared not make 
inquiries through 
the only channels 
that were likely to 
be fruitful. It was 
when he had first 
realized this that 
he had thrown out 
his arms in the 
first sincere and 
unfettered ges- 
ture of his life. 
He came 
abreast of a café, 
with seats and 
small tables under 








an awning. He 
hesitated, but he 





cally, garment by 
garment. Both 
quests yielded the 
same result. His 
pockets had not 
been so much 
robbed as gutted; 
it was not only 
his money that 
was gone, but ev- 
erything they had 
contained. Not 
even his handker- 
chief remained to 
him. 

From some 
church near by a 
clock struck four. 
It was then, sit- 
ting on his bed by 
the light of his 
candle, that he 
knew the true 
quality of the life 
of the man who 
has made himself 
an outeast, He 
hat no recourse; 
to appeal to the 
police or the 








He Stouched Down in Hise Tiny Iron Chair to Take What Repose ite Barren Contours Could Give Him 


(Continued on 
Page 92) 
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TRAILING THE PROSP. 


HE best insurance agent in the world is 

the first baby. The next best is a spell of 

sickness. One works through a newly 
born sense of responsibility, the other through fear. Ex- 
cept where a man has a lot of money and wants to be sure 
of a living in case he loses it, I have never known of a per- 
son who really tock out insurance as an investment. 

We preach investment to them all the time and try to 
get away from the thought of death or misfortune. Just 
the same, they usually take out a policy because they are 
seared, 

The first baby is always the most important child in the 
world and it is not difficult to convince the father that its 
future must be assured. After a long spell of illness it is 
quite easy to make a man feel that he should take no more 
chances. I don’t take much stock in man’s logic and rea- 
son when he can’t see the answer right in front of him. 

All our educational campaigns have not lifted the 
average American much above the trifling Arkansas farmer 
who argued that he couldn’t put new shingles on his house 
while it was raining, and when the sun was shining there 
wasn't much use of it. In saying this I have life insurance 
in mind. 

In this country we are inclined to look upon business 
insurance and odd risks as new stuff. As a matter of fact, 
seagoing ships were insured a century before life insurance 
was ever thought of. The first life-insurance policy of 
which particulars have been preserved was written in 
London in 1583. They wrote marine policies as far back 
as the days of Demosthenes. 

They didn’t have regular companies in those days. The 
risks were taken by individuals of a speculative nature. 
In this connection it may be interesting to some to know 
that Lloyd’s is not the name of a man who organized an 
insurance company. Lloyd’s was a little coffeehouse in 
London where men used to gather and organize pools to 
insure a vessel about to go to sea, each bidding on a part 
of the risk at a certain percentage. 

It got to be a saying that “They will do so-and-so at 
Lloyd's.” In time the name and its associations came to 
mean insurance. 

Life and accident insurance are entirely different from 
property risks. A business man will take steps imme- 
diately to protect his property from loss, but he won’t 
exert himself to get protection on his life or limbs. 

There have been some, of course, but personally I have 
never known a person to seek a life or accident policy vol- 
untarily. It must be taken to them and, figuratively, 
rammed down their throats. The ease of the ramming 
depends upon how fresh in their memory is the new baby 
or an accident to some friend. 

People have funny notions about their insurance. One 
of our most tiresome tasks is to laugh at the old joke, 
“Well, I've got to die to win.” They all pull it. 

Another thing: I have never personally known a 
man to repay a loan that he got on his life policy. They 
will even borrow more when the policy gets older, and 
keep paying interest until they die. They would not 
hypothecate their property that way. Still, the hard-up 
ones will borrow right up to the last dollar on their in- 
surance, knowing that it will have to be paid in cash out 
of their estate when they die. I guess the answer is too 
far away for the average man to see it. 


The Agent Who Overplayed His Hand 


HE one difficult task for the modern insurance sales- 
man is to keep from being considered a pest. His prede- 
cessors made it mighty hard for him. 

When a little boy I lived on a ranch out in Montana, 
One day a strange man came there in a red buggy, driving 
a fine-looking horse. He sold fruit trees, lightning rods 
and life insurance. 

My father being away the man talked to my mother in 
the parlor, a place we children seldom went. Presently he 
called us in, ail four little shavers being lined up in a row. 

“Just look at those beautiful children,’ the man said 
to my mother, as we stood on exhibition, wide-eyed and 
curious. “Now suppose you and your husband should 
be struck by lightning tomorrow--it has happened to 
others—what would become of them? This house should 
be protected by lightning rods and the future of these 
wonderful children should be protected by life insurance.” 

With that the man unfolded a big important-looking 
paper. The top of it was decorated with a drawing that 
impresses me to this day. It was the picture of a bird’s 
nest full of little birds with their mouths open, clamoring for 
food. But there was no mother or father bird to feed them. 

“Suppose,” said the man, calling attention to the 
picture, ‘that the old father bird had taken out life 
insurance so as to keep those little mouths fed. That 
picture wouldn’t seem quite so sad, would it?” 


By an Insurance Agent 


In a moment my mother began weeping. Seeing her 
tears all of us started to bawl. It broke up the learned 
lecture. The man had overplayed his hand. He promised 
to come back when my father was at home. 

When our father got home that night he found a weep- 
ing red-eyed family. We children were still crying about 
the poor little birds. Mother was crying about us and 
the danger of dad being hit by lightning. 

“The man promised to come back, though,” mother 
told dad, between sobs. 

“Well, if he does,” declared my father, “I’ve half a 
notion to kill him.” 

The next day was bright and clear and dad seemed to be 
in good health. Gradually the family regained its com- 
posure. After that, though, life-insurance agents were 
taboo at our house. The affair so prejudiced my father 
that he never did take out insurance. 

I was almost grown before I could think of a life- 
insurance agent without shuddering. To my mother’s 
dying day her mind associated insurance with sorrow and 
tragedy. I’ve sold a lot of insurance in the past few 
years and I have profited extensively by the lesson of that 
fool agent. By upsetting our family and angering the old 
man he had killed off what might have been a lot of 
business in that neighborhood. 


Hampered by Past Blunderers 


HE early life-insurance agents worked in a very similar 

way to some of the backwoods preachers in our section. 
By picturing horrible consequences instead of common 
sense they scared people into submission. That type of 
agent did not consider himself a responsible business man. 
Nobody else considered him that way either. He was 
regarded as a pest, a reputation that he came pretty near 
earning. As a consequence he became the butt of stage 
jokes and quips in the comic weeklies, 

All of you remember how the comic insurance agent 
used to come on the stage, pull out his little book and run 
around saying to everybody who would listen: “Take 
your life! Let me take your life before it’s too late!’ 

That used to be a sure-fire laugh. The insurance agent 
was fixed in our minds as a pest —a nuisance to be avoided. 
They made it tough for those who have taken up insurance 
selling as a serious, constructive business. To this day men 
occasionally look on me as a pest and attempt to use me 
for coarse comedy. I really can’t blame them though. 
The old idea has not entirely worn away. Any time I feel 
myself growing indignant I think of that picture of the 
little birds with their mouths open, and my sense of humor 
checks me. 

The first real headway came when the intelligent sales- 
men began to realize that they were agents for the policy- 
holder as well as for the company. More important still 
was for them to make their clients realize it. In those early 
days it never occurred to the agent tat he had any inter- 
est or responsibility toward the policyholder after he had 
paid the first premium. I even have known ignorant sales- 
men to think they had done a nice trick for the company 
when a policy lapsed and the premiums paid had been 
sacrificed. Nowadays the insurance agent who does not 
keep in personal contact with his customer and look after 
his rights and interests is soon out of business. 

While on a fishing trip in the Southwest a few years ago 
I met a traveling agent selling lightning rods. As a side 
line he sold the same people insurance against lightning — 
or tried to—after they’d put up the rods. 

“To save my life,” he said to me, “I can’t understand 
why my business is falling off.” 

After having a laugh for ourselves we tried to explain to 
the man that if he guaranteed his rods to prevent lightning 
the average man could see no reason why he should also 
take out insurance. One scheme or the other might do, 
but we could never make him see that if he tried to sell 
both at the same time he was shaking the confidence of his 
client in either the rods or the insurance. 


Unless the agent keeps track of his customer’s affairs 


and takes advantage of any beneficial clauses in his pol- 
icy many opportunities and privileges are likely to be 
overlooked. Neighborhood knowledge of a policyholder 
having been benefited that way is what helps to make 
insurance popular, easier to sell. The big companies do not 
frown on such activities as that. They encourage it be- 
cause it helps the business. They have good lawyers and 
are able to protect their rights. They like policyholders to 
do the same. In all legitimate controversies it is the duty 
of the agent to protect his client rather than the company. 
The successful salesmen are those who have sensed that 
duty and obligation. They must be human. 


The most natural agent I know is a pictur- 
esque young fellow in New York who was 
formerly a newsboy and a boxer. As a kid 
half of his time was spent in doing favors for men of im- 
portance, or celebrities, as they are called among his as- 
sociates. He knows nearly everybody in the sporting 
game, in the theatrical business and in Newspaper Row. 
Skippy, as they call him, has run errands for most of them. 

One day an insurance salesman, a boxing enthusiast, 
suggested to Skippy that he could make a little change for 
himself by helping to sell a policy to a prize fighter. To his 
surprise the boy took the suggestion seriously and got 
away with it—sold a big policy too. Today that boy is 
one of the best salesmen that I know, has built up a good 
paying business. Skippy has little education—schooling, 
I mean—and he knows little about the theories of business. 
But he is intensely human. Everything to him is personal. 
He nags his own company in the interests of his clients all 
the time, and at the same time does a big business for it. 

Skippy bobs up at the most unexpected moments and 
on the most unusual missions. Always his main purpose 
is to do a kindly turn for some actor, writer or fighter. 

One of his fads is to keep track of the newspaper notices 
of any person he happens to know. He clips these out and 
carefully assorts them. When he meets the person who has 
figured in these notices he gives him or her the clippings. 
Anybody appreciates a thing like that. Skippy’s pay is the 
sincere pleasure he feels in having made them feel good. 
He never forces himself on people, but is always around the 
edge ready to get taxicabs for them or see about railroad 
tickets if they are going away. Long before he got to be an 
insurance agent Skippy was a sort of institution along the 
Great White Way. 

Among Skippy’s friends is an elderly woman, prominent 
in the theatrical business. He used to bring her news- 
papers, and he knew that she had a grown daughter who 
had to live in the West for her health and whom the mother 
supported. 

Miss Effie, as the mother was known, often attended 
boxing matches, as many New York womén do. One day 
Skippy brought her some Annie Oakleys complimentary 
tickets, so-called because they are punched with holes 
resembling bullet holes—for the next match at the Garden. 

“Well, Skippy, this is nice of you, indeed. What in the 
world can I do for you?” 

“Nothing for me, Miss Effie,’’ he said, “‘ but I was think- 
ing you ought to do something for your sick daughter out 
there. Look at my card, Miss Effie, I’m in the insurance 
business.” 

The upshot of it was that Miss Effie, though highly 
amused, took out a policy. 


Looking After Miss Effie’s Interests 


YEAR or two later the daughter, whose health had im- 
proved, ran away and got married without letting her 
mother know. Miss Effie felt very much hurt. Later the 
mother herself became seriously ill and the faithful Skippy 
went to see her after getting several prominent professional 
people to sign a page of cheery greetings. This he pre- 
sented. 

“Miss Effie,” he said, “you let your insurance policy 
lapse while you were so sick, but I paid it for you.” 

“T wish you hadn’t done that,” she replied. ‘I wanted 
it dropped. Cancel it. I'll never pay another cent on it. 
Why should I be carrying insurance for a daughter who 
does not appreciate me?” 

Miss Effie is still bedridden. Not long ago old friends 
started a movement to see that her hospital expenses were 
paid. This started Skippy to thinking. He understood 
her pride and independent spirit. The fact that she had 
let that insurance policy lapse also bothered him. He got 
one just like it and studied it laboriously. 

“You know, Miss Effie,” he said when calling at the 
hospital the next day, “your insurance lapsed a long time 
ago.” 

“I know,” she said irritably, “and it’s going to stay 
lapsed. I don’t want to be talked to about insurance and 
premiums.” 

“Yes, ma’am, but I’ve got a notion. You just sign this 
and tell me who is your doctor. No, no, Miss Effie, 
I ain’t payin’ nothin’ for you.” 

Two days later he came back, unfolding an important- 
looking document. 

“Get out of here with that insurance stuff, Skippy,” she 
ordered. 

“ All right, Miss Effie, but just put your John Hancock 
on this.” 

She agreed to sign as directed. 

With a grin on his pugilistic face Skippy handed her a 
check for five hundred and ninety dollars. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The best-fed nation on earth 

That's the test of what we are worth! 
We're leaders in wealth 
Because of our health, 


Our hustle, our vigor and mirth. 








| The best-fed nation on earth 


Campbell’s Soups prove it. In no other nation 
on the globe can you find sucha City of Kitchens 
as the famous Campbell's plant. It is unique, 
serving a unique country. Americans will accept 
“none but the best; which explains the enormous 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

“Guess that’s bad, eh,” he chuckled, as 
she looked at him in amazement, “and I 
thought it up cut of my own noodle.” 

He had discovered a sick clause in Miss 
Effie’s policy. Not only was she entitled to 
the benefits of that clause with back pay 
but so long as she was sick the premiums 
did not have to be paid. 

The point I make is that neither the 
pemereter nor the company would ever 
have known of that had not Skippy, acting 
as a personal agent for Miss Effie, looked it 
up. He had run across the clause while 
trying to find a way for restoring the policy 
to good standing. 

oreover, the company did not regret 
making that payment. It added ten times 
that much to the goodwill of all insurance 
business, especially throughout the theat- 
rica] district. 

I had been in the insurance business but 
a short time when I learned that it differs 
from all other forms of business and sales- 
manship. It is the only business in the 
world, i believe, that has no market. Buy- 
ers never take the initiative. It is a rare 
thing for anyone to seek investment in a 
policy. The seller must do all the work. 

if a man has some ic’ > money to invest in 
securities, for instance, he will look over 
the lists, study the market and then make 
his purchases. He goes shopping. But no- 
body shops for insurance. Clients must be 
looked up and told that they need insur- 
ance. They all admit that they ought to 
carry it, but for one reason and another 
they have neglected to do it. 


My First Customer 


Of late years it has become quite the 
thing in the different trades to give exhibi- 
tions, such as business shows, electrical 
shows, building shows, cement shews, and 
so on. All these prove successful. I am 
very curious to know, though, what would 
happen if a lot of hustling agents got up an 
insurance show. Often I have suggested it, 
but nobody will take me sotteneth A 

I was a newspaper man and 1 think I 


have a certain amount of imagination, More 
imagination would do a lot for the insur- 
ance business. I know it has been any oe 

ad 


sible for the moderate success I have 
I am not so sure that a cleverly designed 
insurance show would not prove an attrac- 
tion. Some day I may get somebody to 
— me try it. 

hey wouldn't believe me when I spran 
the idea on veteran agents that I could se 
insurance by telephone, either; but I con- 
vinced them that it could be done by lead- 
ing my territory in sales the second month 
I tried it. 

I got into the business in a rather odd 
way. I was working as a newspaper re- 
porter, In an effort to buy myself an auto- 
mobile | hustled around to pick up what 
am | I could during my oil bene. corre- 
sponding for out-of-town papers and doing 
odd jobs. Finally I got the automobile— 
a flivver. 

A friend of mine in the business office of 
the paper insured my car. That gave me an 
idea. If he could make a little money on 
the side that way why couldn’t I? Cer- 
tainly I knew a great many more ple 
than he did. Aiso, I knew more pecgle Whe 
had money—-men who had made successes 
in their business or profession. 

Rumor got around in the office that the 
sportin itor also had bought an automo- 
bile. He was at home when I first heard it. 
On a gambling chance I called him up. 

“Say, Ed, have you had that new car 
insured yet?” I asked him. 

“Hadn't thought of it yet,” he answered. 
‘Guess I'll have to.” 

“All right, I'll insure it for you. Don’t 
do anything till you see me to-morrow.” 

He agreed to that. I hadn’t the slightest 
idea about selling a policy, the commission 
or anything. But I had taken a chance and 
had to go through with it. 

I got in touch with the company that had 
insured my car. They encouraged me to go 
ahead, gave me a little book of prices and 
everything. Later, the man said, I would 
have te get a license. This time, though, I 
could work through him. 

Well, I sold Ed that policy and got him 
to take it for fire, theft and accident. 

At first everybody in the office kidded 
me about talking insurance. 

Then my friend Ed had an accident to 
his car, I heard about it before I saw him 
and, anxious to ¢ € service to prove that 1 
was on to my job, I got in touch with the 
company. I reported the accident and got 
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full directions as to what I should do. 
When Ed came to the office he had not 
thought of the insurance. His interest was 
centered on punishing the driver who had 
run into him. 

“That's the trouble about your insur- 
ance business,”’ he said to me. ‘I’ve got a 
policy for something, but I don’t know 
what to do about it.’ 

“You don’t need to,”’ I said very wisely. 
“It’s all fixed. Just sign this.”’ 

In three or four days 1 handed him a 
check for sixty-five dollars. 

With that my side business began to 

. Men in the newspaper and sporting 
usiness came to me, not because I had the 
best policy, but because I actually collected 
the money, which was the main idea— 
gave service. 

The company was very much pleased, 
also amused, at my odd progress. The 
ma told me that in a few months I 
should have a license and be a full-fledged 
agent. He also advised me to study up life 
insurance and other forms. 

I did. While doing so one of the copy 
readers on the paper came to me one night 
with a hard-luck story. His wife had been 
ill, the rent was due, and the situation 
looked hopeless unless he could get hold of 
a hund dollars somewhere. 

“Haven't you got any life insurance?” 
I asked, remembering what I had read in 
the little book. 

“Sure, I have,”’ he said gloomily, “and I 
don’t know how I am going to pay it this 
time either.”’ 

I suggested that he let me see the policy. 
The next day he brought it down. 

With what I intended for him to consider 
an expert eye I read through the important 
clauses. He had been carrying the policy 
for five years, and already it had a loan 
value of two hundred and fifty dollars. 

I explained this to him and had him sign 
an application for a loan. In thirty-six 
hours he had the money and was a happy 
copy reader. He thought me a mighty 
smart fellow. It seems strange that a man 
like that should be so childish as not to 
have read his policy, but that is the way 
they are. Someb has to look out for 
them, and that is an insurance agent’s great 
chance if he only knows it. 

You must remember that newspaper 
men, artists and actors are not business men. 
In many ways they are as simple as chil- 
dren. My fame quickly spread in the office. 
It was not the importance of life insurance 
as an investment or as protection that ex- 
cited them. It was the fact that a fellow 
could get hold of some money when he 
— it badly, and that I knew how to 

o it. 

Soon I was selling life insurance as a new 
side line. 

By the end of my first year I was making 
as much money out of my insurance side 
line as I was out of my newspaper work. 
Also I discovered that I was building up a 
real business. In the second year I was get- 
ting the benefit of renewals. It dawned on 
me that I was establishing for myself a 
posenent income. Also | liked the idea. 

inally I was persuaded to step out as a 
regular insurance agent, giving up my writ- 
ing work altogether. have never re- 
gretted it. 


1 Become a Specialist 


After getting my license and a desk in 
the district manager's office, where all the 
agents have hcadquarters, I decided to 
make a specialty of accident insurance, 
though I would keep up my work in the 
other lines. 

On accident policies the agent gets a 
commission of 30 per cent of the premium, 
but these policies are written for one year 
only and have to be renewed annually. On 
life-insurance policies the agent gets about 
50 per cent of the first premium and 5 per 
cent of each renewal for the next nine 


years. 

One lasts longer, but the other comes 
quicker. If a man is a hustler the chances 
are that he will make more money out of 
the accident policies, but he has to do more 
work. He has to keep in constant touch 
with his clients and protect their policies. 
Many policies lapse through inattention of 
the nt. Clients will di notices 
sometimes, but they will y attend to 
the premiums when the agent takes the 
matter up personally. 

1 felt very awkward and nervous that 
first day. For the first time in my life I was 
cut loose from a sal and working for 
myself. All I had was my iittle card to 
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prove that I was an insurance agent. I was 
not at all sure of myself. I had taken such 
a big step that I wanted to confide in some- 
one—wanted to talk about it. 

In the same office building was an elderly 
friend, head of an engineering and contract- 
ing company, who had been an engineer in 
the Army, now retired. Often I had inter- 
viewed him for my paper. I called on him. 

“Well, colonel,’”’ I announced with af- 
fected breeziness, “you are now looking at 
a full-fledged insurance man—no longer a 
reporter. What do you think of it?” 

“Fine,” he said. “Insurance, eh? Oh, 
by the way, maybe you are just the man I 
wanted to see. I have an accident policy 
that got mixed up some way during the 
war. I'd like to get it straightened out, but 
have neglected doing so. Maybe you can 
attend to it for me.’ 

He reached in a drawer and showed me 
the policy. My temperature rose several 
degrees. It was a form of the largest acci- 
dent policy that is written—in my own 
company. It called for seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars in case of accidental death or 
two hundred and fifty dollars a week dur- 
ing disability from accident. The annual 
premium was two hundred and fifty dollars. 

I grabbed that policy and in just two 
days had it all straightened out. My com- 
mission was seventy-five dollars. 

You can imagine the impression I made 
when I walked in among those veteran 
agents with an application for the biggest 
policy issued, the very first day! It wasn’t 
always like that, I assure you, but that 
start pase me a lot of courage. I have re- 
newed that policy five times. 

It developed that such a start was a 
little too easy. Following it were many 
lean, discouraging days. Away from the 
newspaper office I was out of my element. 
It took a long time for me to find myself. 


The Wrong Approach 


A veteran agent volunteered to help 
break me in. He started by introducing me 
to what I know to be the toughest job in 
the business—cold canvassing. That is to 
say, we would simply walk around town. 
At any place of business that happened to 
strike his fancy he would direct me to go in 
and attempt to sell insurance. In case I 
made errors in approach or in figures he 
would stand at my elbow ready tostraighten 
me out. He told me that if we got one 
nibble out of ten men canvassed he would 
consider that good. My case, I imagine, 
was considered very bad. We didn’t get a 
nibble out of the first twenty men. 

The very first man, the head of a plumb- 
ing establishment, insulted me. He got so 
livid at my persistence that he threatened 
to throw me out of his office. 

“Listen,” I said to this big bruiser, after 
another insulting remark; “you've got 
enough men here to throw me out, I reckon, 
but if you'll step outside that gate I'll give 
you a bust in the nose.” 

My horrified instructor hastily with- 
drew, pulling me with him. That, he ex- 
plained in a funny attempt at delicacy, was 
not altogether a gooa start. 

Regardless of my friend's kindly advice 
I quickly saw that was no way to sell in- 
surance—not for me, anyway. As a re- 
porter I had been accustomed to being 
received with a certain amount of con- 
sideration. Always I had been trained to 
be independent and to maintain my self- 
respect. This kind of canvassing was worse 
than cold. It froze on me. 

The next day I sneaked out alone. I had 
a vague sort of idea that I should size up 
peop e and attempt to read their character 

fore making an insurance proposition. 
Like most newspaper men I had the belief 
that I knew and understood people. I 
found out, though, that there is a lot of 
difference between knowing men when you 
go tc them for news and when you go to 
take their money. 

Passing a garage I stopped, then went 
in and looked around at the cars awhile. 
Some chauffeurs were gossiping about an 
accident. This struck me as a good chance 
and I asked to see the manager. I went 
into a little office to wait for him. 

I had the figures pretty well placed in my 
head, but while waiting I made out on paper 
a little diagram, according to directions 
given me by one of the older agents. It isa 
simple way of showing what accident insur- 
ance means. Like this: 

For $25 a year we pay’ 
$7500 for accidental death. 
$25 a week for disability. 
And so on. 


July 1,1922 


It looks more impressive when blocized 
out in pencil, but I can’t make the drawing 
or line up all the figures here. 

The figures I have given represent the 
smallest policy. Higher ones are written in 
proportion, up to seventy-five thousand 
dollars for accidental death. The twenty- 
five-dollar-a-year one is usually written for 
men who work for wages or who are in 
ordinary circumstances. 

The selling art is to size up your man and 
show him the policy that suits his particu- 
lar case. The first impression counts. That 
it counted much more than I had imagined 
I was to find out in a very few minutes. 

The garage man came in, wearing soiled 
overalls, his hands smeared with oil. I was 
a little disappointed at his appearance. 

“IT am the manager,” he said. ‘“‘You 
wanted to see me?” 

“Yes, we were just talking about the 
accident out there and it struck me that 
you would be interested in an insurance 
proposition that I have.” 

“All right; shoot!” 

I laid my diagram before him, showing 
what protection he could get for twenty- 
five dollars a year. The weekly disability 
amount, though, seemed to interest him 
most. The corners of his mouth curled. 

“Why, twenty-five dollars a week would 
mean nothing to me,” he said. ‘“‘A week’s 
lay-up would cost me a lot of money. You 
see, I own this garage, building and all 
also operate it. I’d need better protec- 
tion ——”’ 

“Oh, sure,” I hastily interrupted. ‘‘We 
write that policy for any amount on up to 
two hundred and fifty dollars a year for 
seventy-five thousand dollars. That was 
just a basic way of figuring.”’ 

“Say,” he said thoughtfully and coldly, 
“‘why didn’t you show me the big one first 
and let me figure it down?”’ 

“Oh, that means nothing—just wanted 
to give you an idea.”” But I knew that I 
had made a fatal mistake. He was offended 
because I had rated him too low, and I 
could feel it. 

The man was polite and considerate, but 
I had lost. The unintentional wound to his 
vanity was too deep. That taught me a 
lesson. It would be better by far to over- 
estimate a man’s ability to pay than to 
underestimate it. At the same time I 
realized that a man might be frightened off 
by sizing him too high. I had run into a 
hard problem, simple as it may seem. 

Even if a client does feel a little weak 
financially he does not like to think that 
the salesman so considers him. That is 
where a salesman must prove his knowledge 
of human nature—be a quick thinker. 


Learning by Experience 


A few weeks after that I was in a bank to 
cash a check. On a closed door leading to a 
orivate office I saw the name in small gold 
etters: ‘“‘Mr. Allen.”” Nobody but the 
president could be so modest, so private as 
that, I thought. It gave me an idea. 

From my office I called up the bank and 
asked for Mr. Allen, saying that my busi- 
ness was personal. He answered imme- 
diately. I explained that, knowing how 
busy the head of a bank must be, I did not 
want to disturb him during the mornin 
hours. He seemed to appreciate that anc 
pleasantly agreed with me. Mr. Allen cor- 
dially made an appointment to discuss 
insurance with me. I shook hands with 
myself all afternoon. 

To make sure of this big prize I had a 
policy made out in complete form—the 
biggest one we wrote—in advance. 

Mr. Allen received me very politely, 
listened attentively. I noticed that he 
shied a little at the figures. Then I got a 
shock of chagrin by glancing at a letter 
that lay on the desk. He was not the presi- 
dent, but the auditor. Again I had balled 
things up, but I didn’t let on that I was 
wise to the situation. At that it came out 
better than you would suspect. 

“My affairs—my investments—are in 
such ilaipe now,” he explained, half apolo- 

etically and still acting president, “that 
f would hardly feel justified in taking a 
policy for that higher amount ——~” 

“And, of course,’’ I helped him, “‘the 
chances are that vou have many other poli- 
cies. I hadn’t thought of that. Of course, 
though, I can write this policy for you in 
any multiple of the twenty-five-dollar pre- 
mium, the base.” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘Perhaps, under the 
circumstances, you had better write me one 
for one hundred dollars a year.”’ 

(Continued on Page 28) 





A woman's confidence in her Cadillac is 
reflected in her deep peace of mind. 


She approaches the car each day abso- 
lutely certain that it is the same ready 
and reliable Cadillac it was the day before. 


As one owner happily phrases it, the 
Cadillac is the car that one can think 
in and not about. 


After all, isn’t this perfect reliance of 
women in the Cadillac the highest com- 
pliment that can be paid toan automobile? 


The beauty, the comfort, the unparalleled 
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gliding-smoothness of the Cadillac will 
ever rank high in the appreciation of 
the owner. 


But we believe these traits are surpassed 
in her esteem, and their own charm 
heightened, by her car's sure reliability. 


The Cadillac owner achieves the highest 
form of motoring enjoyment because she 
is enabled to forget utterly about the 
mechanism of her car. 


In the Type 61, this dependability is so 
pronounced that noweven more than ever 
the Cadillac is the car of peace of mind. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

Mr. Allen, feeling er aplimented at hav- 
ing been mistaken for che president, tried 
te make good the impression by going as 
high as he did. I was delighted. If I had 
shown him the twenty-five-dollar form, 
that’s what he would have taken. 

Since that day I never make a low dia- 
gram for a man until after he has asked 
some questions. 

My plan of calling up Mr. Allen on the 
phone had worked so successfully that I 
decided on a telephone campaign of my 
~ I was laughed at. 

Nobody ever has sold insurance by 
tele »phone like they do stocks and bonds, 
one of the old-timers told me, but I couldn’t 
see why not. 

Instead of going to the little book of 
prospective clients that is kept in all good 
offices I began compiling one of my own. 
Every time I went into an office building or 
into a business district I looked for those 
names on the private doors. For instance, 
The Excelsior Chemical Company meant 
nothing, but if | saw on a door “John J 
Smith, General Manager,” that was my 
meat. 

The next day { called up and asked to 
speak to Mr. Smith personally. 

Rig business men will grant an inter- 
view about five times out of ten. If they 
are not interested they will quickly end the 
interview, but always I find them polite. 
The bigger and more important they are 
the more polite as a rule. 

After one month of this telephone cam- 
paign I led my entire office in applications 
for policies. The manager could hardly 
believe it. He paid me the compliment, 
though, of bringing my plan to the atten- 
tion of the first big meeting of the agents. 

I found, after a month of experience, that 
the best time to talk with a business man 
over the phone is between the hours of 
three and four o'clock in the afternoon. 
Very few of them feel inclined to make ap- 
pointments when called up in the mornings. 
Never do they make an appointment Teg 
the morning hours. I guess that is due 
to the fact that they are too busy then. 
After luncheon they feel easier and more 
friendly, more interested in their own per- 
sorial affairs. 

There are hundreds of big business men 
who would take out insurance if it were 
brought to their attention in their more 
leisurely hours. AsI said at the outset, no 
man ever goes into the market looking for 
insurance. They want it, but they must 
have somebody attend to the details for 
them. I am quite willing to be that fellow. 

I have been talking mostly of accident 
insurance because it is my pet. I also write 
life insurance, but I like the quick action of 
the other. In either case I made up my 
mind, after seeing Mr. Allen that time, 
never to be a piker. Instead of going after 
the twenty-five-dollar boys why not go 
after the two- hundred-and-fifty-dollar fel- 
lows? They are just as easy once you get a 
chance at them. 


Pieasing a Big Banker 


In my telephone campaign I picked out 
the big successful men. I got half as many 
of them as my office mate dia of the twenty- 
five-dollar fellows. But I got two hundred 
and fifty dollars a man while he got only 
one-tenth of that. 

One day I calied on the president of one 
of the big Wall Street banks to warn him 
that his accident policy would have to be 
renewed in a few weeks and to let him know 
that I would take care of it in case it 
slipped his mind. 

{ make a point of doing that, and it is 
usually appreciated. 

When I was admitted to his office I saw 
that his hand was wrapped in a bandage. 

“Golf,” he said. “TI blistered my hand 
while using a new driver. On a big swing 1 
burst the blister and it became infected. 
It’s not serious, but a darn nuisance. I 
won't be able to play for ten days.” 

“Did you think about your accident 
insurance?” I asked. 

“Why, no. What about it?” 

‘Give me your doctor’s name. If the 
infection was the direct result of accident 
~ "ll pay you for that.” 

He laughed at the idea, but gave me the 
particulars that I wanted. 

Ten days later I called and handed him a 
check for something like two hundred dol- 
lars for doctor's bill, partial disability, and 
80 On. 

a bank president was as tickled as a 
child. 
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“Say, young man,” he said, “‘you just 
keep this check and write me out some 
more insurance when the time comes. That 
makes me winner, doesn’t it?” 

I have had some rather interesting expe- 
riences with the big financiers. One I shall 
not forget. There are times, you know, 
when a fellow can get too smart. 

On a chance shot I called up the head of 
a bank in Wall Street one day, having seen 
his name on a door. He answered the phone 
immediately. Something told me that he 
knew I didn’t know him + amar gb still he 
was unusually cordial. He said he would 
like very much to talk life insurance 
with me. 

“Oh, drop in any time you feel like it,’ "he 
said, tomy amazement. ‘‘T’ m always here.” 

When I reached the reception room the 
next afternoon I rather expected to undergo 
a rigid cross-examination. But nothing of 
the kind happened. 

“You wanted to see Mr. Jones?” asked 
a young lady. “ Well, he is in.” 


Why Mr. Jones Was Cordial 


All I had to do was walk right into his 
private office. There was no obstacle of any 
kind in my way. It looked too good to be 
true. 

Mr. Jones was seated in a comfortable 
chair near the window, alone. My feathers 
fell. His hair was snow-white. Hanging to 
the arm of the chair was a cane. 

“Young man, 1’m glad to see you,” he 
said cordially. ‘“‘Come over and sit down. 
So you wou d like to write me some life 
insurance, would you? Well, I’m inter- 
ested. Think you could fix me uP with a 
hundred-thousand-dollar poli 

He offered me a cigarette pes lighted one 
himself. He was the finest old gentleman 
1 ever saw. 

; ia don’t know, Mr. Jones,” I said doubt- 
ully. 

“What is the age limit for insurance?” 
he asked. 

“ About sixty-two years,” I told him. 

“Well, that’s too bad. I’m seventy- 
eight! Looks like I played a joke on you, 
doesn’t it?”’ Cackling joyously he slapped 
me on the knee. 

I assured him that I was just as de- 
lighted to see him as if I had written a policy. 

“It’s too bad to have you come all the 
way down here after calling me up. I guess 
I should have told you on the phone,” he 
said. “I knew you didn’t know that you 
were talking to a ag! old man. That’s 
a bad practical joke. But don’t you worry, 
I'll make it up some way. You come back 
here tomorrow afternoon and bring your 
figures. We are fi ring on taking out 
insurance on a lot of our employes. How 
would that suit?” 

It suited fine. I went back and got the 
lion’s share of the business. 

But I have never forgotten my sheepish 
feeling when I discovered that my nervy 
approach had resulted in my tryi ng to in- 
sure a man seventy-eight years old. You 
can bet also that I never told that one on 
myself in the office. 

When I said a while back that nobody 
ever seeks insurance, I meant nobody ever 
seeks it who can get it. Men who have been 
declared physically unfit or those who are 
over age are always in the market for a 
policy. 

By sedying. that phase of human na- 
ture and applying it to his business my 
office mate has put over some big sales. 
I have also taken advantage of his idea. 

One day he got in touch with the head 
of a printing concern who was interested 
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enough to be considered a prospect. My 
friend wrote out a policy for him and got 
him as far as taking the physical examina- 
tion. That, though, does not mean a sale— 
not by a jugful. Often our blackboard is 
filled with notices of applications which 
make -the agent look good—temporarily. 
But they don’t count until the first pre- 
mium is paid. On a rough guess I should 
say that 30 per cent of those who have 
signed applications fail to go through with 
it. That means a lot of wasted work and 
disa pointment for the agent. 

etter be sure and nail that fe'low be- 
fore you put it on the board,” I said to my 
friend. ‘‘He’s wriggled off several times.” 

“Just watch me,” he said. “I'll make 
him think he’s that old banker.” 

The doctors passed the man all right. 
Their report was filed with the policy and 
laid on the agent’s desk. Instead of going 
to his client, though, he merely stuck the 
whole thing’ in a pigeonhole and waited. 
For several days I could not figure what he 
was driving at. 

A week later he called up the client, the 
printing-house manager. 

“Say, Mr. denen he asked, “‘did those 
doctors ask you any questions when you 
were being examined—any odd ones, I 
mean?” 

“Why, no, not that I think of. Why, is 
anything the matter?” 

“TI don’t know,” the agent said, “but it 
seems to me they’re taking a long time. 
They didn’t examine you a second time for 
anything?” 

“Why, no indeed. You look into that 
and see if you can hurry it u 

“Tl ail toe up. And I’ he 1 call you back 
in a couple of days.” 

Still he made oe move, just looked across 
at me and laugh 

Two days = the printing manager 
himself cal ed up. He was getting anxious, 
fearing that 4 wena was wrong with him. 

“There has been a little delay about it,”’ 
my friend told him, “but I think I'll have 
it straightened out in a couple of days. 
May be a little trouble, but don’t you 
worry. I'll attend to it.” 

The next day the heretofore uncertain 
prospect called on the phone again. 


Accident Policies 


“Everything seems to be all right,” the 
agent told him. “They’ve just eend me 
that the papers will be up today. 

That afternoon he took the policy over 
to the customer. 

“Well, we put it over,”’ he said. 

Without a second’s delay the man wrote 
out a check for the premium, insisted on a 
regular form of receipt, and breathed a sigh 
of relief. 

That man was as sound as a dollar. The 
mere suspicion that he might be declared 
physically unfit made him jump at the 
chance to get insurance. 

To my mind that was about the smooth- 
est bit of salesmanship I ever saw. 

The principle of <r people is not 
a good one asarule. It has done much to 
hurt the insurance business. But there is a 
difference in payee terrible consequences 
to a man and in letting him think he is ac- 


quiring something that is hard to get. One 
touches his fear, the som his vanity. 


In the old days, if ap will remember, 
nearly erecapeny took out a two days’ 
accident policy when going on a railroad 
trip. As a matter of fact, statistics show 
that the average active man is just as safe 
ona train as at home. That is why an addi- 
tional amount is allowed for a death claim 
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due to accident on a common carrier. The 
risk of accident on a street car, a train or an 
elevator in a public building is practically 
nothing. People are beginning to under- 
stand that to be properly insured against 
accident they must take a policy for the 
year round. 

Though most men seem more eager to 
insure themselves against illness than 
against accident the chances of a person 
having a spell of sickness are about one- 
tenth as great as being laid up from acci- 
dent. Insurance claims for periods of illness 
are comparatively rare. 

You will notice I have referred to policy- 
holders as men. Women do not go in much 
for insurance. A woman policyholder for 
life or accident insurance is unusual. In 
fact, the companies have never encouraged 
the canvassing of women for insurance on 
a big scale. Statistics show that they live 
as long as men, but the ills to which women 
fall heir are so many and so fraught with 
immediate danger—such as childbirth 
that such insurance has never been actively 
sought by the larger companies. There 
seems to be asort of natural feeling, anyway, 
that man should be the provider, and it 
goes right through all walks of life. It is 
a part of the psychclogy of existence, I guess. 


Insurance Against Rain 


Women policyholders can furnish more 
problems for the companies in one year 
than men could in ten. In that connection 
the insurance people have been gossiping 
for a month or more over the case—or 
cases—of the Siamese twins who died late 
in March. They—or she—were insured for 
one hundred thousand dollars. One of the 
twins had a child, the beneficiary. Now the 
question has arisen as to whether they were 
one or two; whether the child was the off- 
spring of one or both; whether he is the 
beneficiary of one-half the insurance—or 
what. 

That must have been what we call a 
freak policy. I mean no play on words. And 
freak policies, by the way, are getting to be 
quite common in the United States. For- 
merly these odd risks were all written by 
Lloyd’s, of London. They will insure a 
person or a concern against anything, pro- 
vided the premium be large enough. 

In America we have begun to go in for 
some of that sort of thing. Within the last 
few years the major-league baseball clubs 
have taken out insurance against rain on 
their big days, such as Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays. 

A benefit game was played for Christy 
Mathewson, the famous pitcher, who is 
now ill. But for the ball club taking out 
insurance he would have lost the benefit. 
The grounds were practically sold out 
when, at ga ame time, a heavy rain started, 
making the game ‘impossible. The in- 
surance was something like twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

In fixing a rate for this kind of insurance 
the companies figure the weather reports 
very carefully and then practically make a 
bet that it won’t rain once in four days. On 
that basis they fix a premium rate at about 
25 per cent of the amount that would be 
taken in at the gate. To insure against a 
loss by rain of twenty thousand dollars, 
we'll say, they would charge five thousand 
dollars. It is a sort of sporting proposition 
that but few companies will take a hand in. 
Lloyd’s offered to do it, though, and the 
Americans decided they could be just as 
good sports. 

Last year, I understand, the companies 
made money out of the baseball and open- 
air-boxing-show insurance. 

I am now making 50 per cent more 
money than I did as a newspaper man, and 
I feel that I am doing some good for other 

ple. Also I was beginning to think that 

was wiser than the average fellow until I 
was tripped up last fall. 

I wanted to buy a little home out in the 
suburbs and needed a thousand dollars in 
cash. I consulted a friend about where I 
could borrow it. 

“Why don’t you borrow it from your- 
self?” he asked. “That's what you’ve been 
preaching to me.’ 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

= Why, you’ve got insurance, haven’t 

ou?” 

I felt myself blushing, had to laugh. It 
had never occurred to me to do what I had 
been using as an argument to sell insurance 
to other newspaper men. 

I was able to borrow eight hundred dol- 
lars on my own policy—and had never 
thought of it! 
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The friendly feeling which the public 
is displaying toward the good Max- 
well is no doubt prompted, in part, 
by its great beauty. 


But the deeper, more significant phase 


is the profound admiration, shown 
everywhere, for the substantial quali- 
ties demonstrated by the reliable and 
notably fine performance of the 


good Maxwell. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc stee/ wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication t 


driven electric horn; unusually jong springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; real leather upholstery in open cars 
cars; open car side curtains open with doors; clutch and brake action, steering and gear shifting, remarkably easy 


motor 
broadcloth in closed 


new type water 


tight windshield. Prices F. O. B. Factory, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Coupé, $1385; Sedan, $1485 


MAXWELL MOTOR 


CORPORATION, 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
WINDSOR, ONT. 
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EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


New Trend in Salesmanship 


BUSINESS man recently remarked: “Talk, 
and the world talks with you; sell, and you 
sei] alone.” The scarcity of goods that existed dur- 
ing the war and immediately afterward caused salesmen 
to go stale. The men who traveled for the big firms were 
order takers, notsalesmen. Selling organizations have been 
suffering from mental laziness and inertia. This was the 
natural outcome of asituation where goods sold themselves. 

Conditions have changed, and the million traveling men 
in the United States are being asked either to produce or to 
get out. Salespeople behind counters must now show 
courtesy, attention and efficiency, or make way for others 
who will. Normal times are returning and competition is 
becoming keen. Thousands of salesmen are again sitting 
up nights thinking up reasons why purchasers of merchan- 
dise should buy. A lot of corporations are writing out 
prescriptions and preparing doses of ginger for their sales 
forces to swallow. 

The curse of salesmanship has been the idea that it is a 
profession anyone can undertake, with or without prepara- 
tion. This is net the case, Selling is one of the most im- 
portant occupations of man, and in recent years has 
become more or less of an exact science. Just as a medical 
student would not get far in his chosen profession if he 
attempted to obtain proficiency through practicing on 
patients without first studying the technic of the subject, 
so the salesman will not attain success unless he first 
secures a knowledge of philosophy and psychology, and 
masters the accepted methods and rules of selling, This is 
particularly true in case a man takes up salesmanship 
without having any inherited aptitude for the calling. 

The-young man who would succeed in selling must have 
personal appearance. A look of prosperity is an asset, but 
flashy clothes and jewelry are fatal. The salesman must 
dress to fit the locality. If he assumes an air of superiority 
to the people of any section he visits he will meet resent- 
ment and fail to get orders, A salesman’s clothes may be 
in the height of fashion on Broadway, but if they appear to 
be newfangled to the merchants in cutlying communities 
he will find the selling game a slow and difficult job. The 
sales manager of an Eastern concern sent a new salesman 
into a rural territory, and was greatly puzzled over the 
young man’s failure to get business, An investigation 
showed that the new salesman had acquired the habit of 
carrying a cane, which gave him a dudish appearance that 
didn’t make a hit with the firm’s country customers. In 
selling certain lines of goods to merchants in various com- 
munities, even an unusual manner of speech or pronuncia- 
tion may prove a handicap. A salesman who pronounces 
“been” in the English way, “bean,” or who uses the broad 
a, had better not be assigned a territory where the 
people are plain folks, who frequently are prejudiced 
against any mannerism of speech that differs from their own. 

One company makes it a rule to seiect its salesmen from 
what might be called the vital type of men, This concern 
gives as much weight to per.onal health as to mental and 
moral qualities. The management holds the belief that 
physically large men possess greater physical magnetism, 
and that other things being equal the big man makes the 
best salesman, The scientific thought back of this idea is 
that “a large body has greater attraction for a smali body 
than the latter has for it.” Large men exercise mass at- 
traction for smal! men, 

In building up an efficient selling organization the first 
and most important move is to pick a sales manager who 
is a winner, A selling force may be made up of men who 
possess exceptional ability individually, but if such an 
organization is not directed by the right kind of sales 
manager it is like a healthy body with a half-witted brain. 

One sales manager who has made an enviable reputation 
has acquired an interesting philosophy of selling. He has 
adopted the plan of having the prospective salesman inter- 
viewed by three of his associates }y.fsre being engaged. 
A past record marked with no marv«ious degree of success 
does not bar a man from his employ, ‘or some of his best 
salesmen were practically failures i: other lines, He 
appreciates the fact that young salesmen seldom make 
conspicuous successes for the first few years, but they can 
build up experience and loyalty, and while doing this they 
are creating a clientele of value to the company, 

It is the policy to have an understudy for every impor- 
tant salesman, to provide against that salesman’s resigna- 
tion, promotion or ill health. A competitive spirit must be 
developed among the men, but this plan must not be 
carried to a point where a salesman becomes discouraged 
and loves interest in his work. It is just as much a mistake 
to oversell the company’s proposition to the salesman as it 
is to overseli a customer. One large company made this 
mistake, and although the men started out on the road 
with high hopes less than half of them stuck to the job. 


By Floyd W. Parsons 


An investigation showed that the men had been oversold. 
The company had placed emphasis on the big commission 
the sellers would receive for every order they obtained. 
But no mention was made of the fact that there would be 
discouraging experiences and many days without sales. 
The men had been filled with tales of what unusual sales- 
men had accomplished, and they naturally became dis- 
heartened when they fell short of the goal that had been 
pictured to them. 

It is far better to be honest with new salesmen and dis- 
close to them the hard work and disagreeable features of 
the job, as well as the bright side. Tell the men the truth 
about what they are likely to earn, and post them on the 
difficulties as well as the advantages of the work. When 
salesmen fail to attain their expectations they commence to 
think about getting another job, and resignations are an 
expensive proposition in the operation of any company, for 
it always costs money to break in recruits. Start the sales- 
man out fully prepared for a run of bad luck, having him at 
the same time well informed concerning the splendid oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead, 

After a prospective salesman has satisfactorily passed 
the interviewing stage one good plan is to give the promis- 
ing applicant a quantity of literature and selling data 
covering the product he will have to handle, Let him take 
this information home with him and make a study of the 
facts. Have him come to the office the following day and 
let him present his idea of a gcod talk for selling the goods. 
In this way the sales manager can easily pick out the live 
applicants from those who are not qualified. 

It is often a good plan to keep salesmen informed con- 
cerning the results being obtained by their fellow salesmen. 
Let each seller know what arguments netted orders else- 
where, It is not a bad plan when one salesman sells a 
substantial order to a new customer to transmit the news 
of his accomplishment to all the other salesmea, together 
with a brief description of the method employed in landing 
the business. Banish the theory that the customer is always 
right, Insist that the complaints of buyers be carefuily 
heeded, investigated and rectified wherever possible, but 
instruct salesmen that they must not make concessions 
where they are not wise or necessary and where they 
constitute a deviation from company policy or perhaps 
disloyalty to the house. Any customer who is worth 
having will not resent investigetion of his complaint, and 
eventually he will respect the salesman all the more for his 
firm and consistent stand. 

The sales manager should have at hand newspaper 
clippings of financial and business conditions and bank 
clearings in the territories covered by his men. He should 
receive and study the Government’s weekly weather re- 
ports. Information of this kind makes it easy for the 
director of sales to weigh and understand the excuses of 
the salesmen in the field, Bad weather and slack business 
conditions may be responsible for a slump on the part of 
an efficient seller. 

Daily report cards for salesmen are far more convenient 
and effective than the old-fashioned method of having the 
men in the field write a long personal letter each day. 
Report cards are easily handled, and should be designed to 
fit into a card index. Such a card should be arranged to 
show the names and addresses of the merchants called on; 
the amount and kind of sales made to each; reasons why 
no sale was made; total amount of sales for the day; ex- 
penses; mail addresses for coming days; and comments 
such as a reminder to send a catalogue or a memo stating 
the kind and style of goods each of the prospects is inter- 
ested in. Most concerns now have report cards, but too 
often they use one style of card to report visits and sales, 
another card or form for expenses, and sometimes still 
other forms for comments, and so on. Much office work is 
eliminated by having one complete and concise report card 
for salesmen. 

Generally speaking it is a bad practice for salesmen to 
follow the plan of trying to make all appointments in the 
towns they visit over the telephone. It is far better to 
call personally at the prospective customer’s store or office. 
When a man is busy he is more likely to refuse an appoint- 
ment over the telephone than when the salesman calls 
personally, If the phone is used it should be employed 
after the persona! visit has failed, 

It is not unusual for salesmen to fail to see 20 or 25 per 
cent of their prospective buyers on each trip. It is a good 
plan to have the salesmen hand in lists when they return 
from a trip showing the men called on but not seen. Then 
the sales manager can write a letter expressing regret that 
the representative of the company had failed to get an 
interview, and suggesting that a trial order for certain 


goods be placed with the company. It is well to 
increase the attractiveness of the suggestion by 
offering a cash discount of 2 per cent or more, pro- 
vided the order is received within a certain time. 
In two cases where this plan has been in effect for more 
than a year it has netted orders from 8 per cent of those 
written to in one case, and 12 per cent in the other. Even 
this small return more than paid the company for its effort. 

A number of concerns have adopted the ironclad rule of 
answering every inquiry from prospective purchasers in- 
side of twenty-four hours after receipt. Experience has 
shown that nothing alienates trade more quickly than a 
lack of attention to inquiries. As one sales manager says, 
“The strongest nerve in sales anatomy is self-interest.” 
All letters to customers should suggest something the 
prospective buyer can do without too much effurt. The 
letter should stir the prospect to a renewed belief in his 
personal ability, and should say to him, “ You can.” 

The salesman of one company held the belief that cus- 


‘tomers who sent in inquiries were only shopping for prices. 


A new sales manager took hold, and after investigating this 
condition in his force he insisted upon prompt action, and 
required a report from each inquiry handed to a salesman. . 
After several months a survey was made, and it was found 
that more than 70 per cent of sales were made from in- 
quiries. Quick service is one of the most convincing of all 
closing arguments. 

A few ideas of one topnotch salesman are worth repeat- 
ing: A prospective buyer will nearly always resent any 
attempt of the salesman to do his thinking for him. If the 
buyer notices that such an effort is being made to force 
his decision he is sure to become mentally aggressive if not 
antagonistic. The salesman must be sure of his ground, 
and not lightly assume certain conditions. The story is 
told of one young fellow who was out selling 2 new variety 
of dainty wafer. 

Said he to his prospect, “‘Wouldn’t that be a delicious 
cake for Mrs. J. to serve at her delightful afternoon teas?” 

“T must confess it wouldn’t,” came the disconcerting 
reply, “for Mrs. J. passed away in 1913, and has been par- 
taking of angel cake for seven years.” 

As a matter of fact Mr. J., the prospective buyer, was a 
bachelor, but he couldn’t resist the temptation to have a 
little fun with the careless salesman. As a result the seller’s 
talk was completely disorganized and the effectiveness of 
his sales talk was destroyed. 

Negative suggestions constitute the reef on which thou- 
sands of promising sales are wrecked. After having made a 
very good talk, which has nearly persuaded the customer 
to buy the article, a salesman will often say, “Now, Mr. 
Smith, have you or have you not decided to buy this useful! 
device?”” In a majority of cases the negative suggestion 
so implanted bears fruit, and the sale is lost. The really 
clever salesman would say, in the same situation, “Now, 
Mr. Smith, will you carry the device with you, or shall we 
send it to your office by our special-delivery service early 
this afternoon?” 

Each salesman should make a real study of his territory 
know the kind of people who live there; their average 
earning power, and in what occupations they are em- 
ployed; the amusements in which they indulge, and the 
general situation respecting savings laid by. Wise sales- 
men cultivate the newspaper men, bankers and officers of 
the local chamber of commerce in the towns they visit. 
They scan the newspapers of each town for advance in- 
formation, for the small-town merchant is usually flat- 
tered and pleased when a salesman shows a familiarity with 
local affairs. If possible, find out at what time a customer’s 
bank account is at high-water mark. If a merchant pays 
his bills on the eighth of the month he is not likely to be in 
a receptive mood to incur new obligations on the ninth. 

It always is best to ask for officials by name instead of 
by title. It is easy to get such information over the tele- 
phone or in some other way. Seek to meet and hold the 
prospect’s eye throughout the interview. Every salesman 
should remember that whatever it may be, there is some 
psychic force in meeting and talking to a man eye to eye. 
Don’t talk too glibly; your prospect may misunderstand 
and mistake you for a fresh guy. Don’t talk too rapidly, 
for this gives the impression of nervousness and fidgetiness. 

Up-to-date merchants seek to be original in their meth- 
ods. They wish their store to be different from all others, 
and as a result they view with disfavor all cut-and-dried 
campaigns of manufacturers which have been designed to 
fit any one of thousands of dealers. In keeping with this 
new trend of business the salesman today must work on 
the principle that his chief concern is to assist his custom- 
ers in selling their goods, rather than to live and work with 
the idea that his only function is to get orders. When a 
manufacturer renders service which increases the mer- 
chant’s sales of a procxct, he is following the most effective 
method of enlarging ine market for his goods. 
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Your increasing consciousness of the Peerless as 
one of the finest eight-cylinder cars in the world is 
directly due to two vital, determining factors. 


Every expert connected with the new Peerless or- 
ganization has been steeped in eight-cylinder study 
and eight-cylinder construction continuously over a 
long period of years. 


All of them have labored together in eight-cylinder 
development, first as pioneers, then as foremost au- 
thorities, throughout that same long period of time. 


Acquiring the Peerless plant under the direction of 
R. H. Collins, with whom they had been associated 
for years, they found a sound, substantial eight- 
cylinder equipment, and a splendid eight-cylinder 
car ready to their hand. 


The two factors—a beautifully balanced and beau- 
tifully blended eight-cylinder organization, and a 


finely developed eight-cylinder plant and product— 
rendered it certain that Peerless would forge further 
and further to the front than ever in its history. 


That is precisely what has happened—that is 
precisely why you are increasingly conscious every 
day of the prestige, the progress, and the power 
of the Peerless. 


The Peerless of today is the Peerless of this new 
organization. 


It is not only holding all the allegiance it acquired 
under the preceding administration, but is pushing 
itself more pronouncedly forward day after day in 
the eyes of all motordom. 


Peerless excellence will enforce itself more and 
more upon your attention, as you hear from day to 
day the delighted reports of enthusiastic owners 
in all parts of the country. 


Seven Passenger Touring Car, $2790; Four Passenger Roadster, $2790; Four Passenger Coupé, #3500; Five Passenger 
Sedan, $3650; Seven Passenger Sedan, $3790; Seven Passenger Sedan-Limousine, #4000; F. O. B. Cleveland 


The Peerless Motor Car Company has been acquired and 


is being operated by R. H. Collins and his associates 
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‘All that the name implies” 
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“T love your rug, Betty” 


<2 


“It is a beauty, isn’t it? You'd be surprised how little 
it cost and how easy it is to keep clean.” 

Modern women everywhere have recognized the 
beauty, economy and ease-of-cleaning of Go/d-Sea/ 
Congoleum Art-Rugs. Rooms that have lacked the 
essential touch of an artistic rug have been made 
bright and cheery by this modern floor-covering. 


en 2 ee a os 


And these rugs are so amazingly practical! Water 


7 oh se 9 illustrated 1s |S Pay ie Te OS betes ha never harms them. Just run a damp mop over their 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 396. 7 . Pi . 2 4 
In the 9 x 12 ft. size the “iat firm, sanitary surface and away goes the dirt! 


price is only $16.20. 
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Gold-Sea/ Congoleum Art-Rugs lie perfectly flat on 
the floor, with never a ruffled ec.ge or turned-up corner 
for unwary feet to stumble over. 


Note the Very Low Prices 


9 feet $ 8.10 The pattern illustrated is 144x3 feet $ .50 
feet 10.10 made only in the five large A ek ee 8.00 
feet 12.15 sizes. The small rugs are made , et ; 

x 10% feet 14.15 in other designs to harmonize 3 x4 feet 1.50 
x12 feet 16,20 with it. 3 x6 feet 2.00 


os aS on = ee oo 
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Owing to freight rates, prizes in the South, west of the Mississippi 
and in Canada arw higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Boston Minneapolis Kansas City Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


Look for the Gold Seal x vere FUM 
Be sure to look for this Gold Seal, Xe , ONGOL 


Read the guarantee and don’t forget 
-Art-RuGSs 


the seal is printed in green on a gold 


A, 








background. It is pasted on the face 
of the goods; none others are genuine. 






























poor ladies who are your wives and sisters 
and sweethearts and fiancées, you and Peter 
and Mr. Grahame and all the rest. It is to 
me a wonder that you have not been more 
punished !”’ 

‘**Cruel?”’ he echoed blankly. ‘“‘What do 
you mean, cruel? You know perfectly 
well that we spoil them within an inch of 
their lives!" 

“As you say, within an inch of their 
lives—almost, almost to their death! You 
think that is not cruel? You think that is 
not cruel, to Jet them be so rude, so bored 
and cross and foolish and tired and cheap? 
You should be stronger than they—no, do 
not laugh, you should, you should! We 
have in us every one a hunger to worship, a 
hunger to adore and to serve; you think it 
right to starve that desire to death? It is 
wrong that no one shows them how to be 

entle and soft and gay and lovely to the 

eart; it is wrong and cruel, I tell you. 
You cheat them when you do not show 
them that that is what you need and that is 
what you demand. You cheat them when 
you go with them into this dull madness of 
excitement that you call living. ‘This is the 
life!’ you say. ‘This is the life!’ No, no, 
no, I tell you—this is not the life.” 

Rod cut ruthlessly into the soft rapid 
torrent of her words: 

“Oh, God help me, I think that I’m going 
out of my head! Just when I begin to 
think that I have you pigeonholed forever 
as an unscrupulous enchantress and de- 
stroyer of homes, you turn into a broken- 
hearted missionary trying to save us all 
from our sins! Are you going to tell me 
that your entire performance this past ten 

s has been a noble endeavor to bring 
tight and beauty into the lives of a lot of 
young idiots?” 

The lady suddenly abandoned the role of 
prophet for a mischievous and lovely mirth. 

“‘No, I am not going to tell you that. It 
would be a most lamentable untruth if I tell 
you that! No, the reason for what you cali 
my performance was because I was very dis- 
pleased—oh, but very greatly displeased— 
to find how unmannerly a lot of little 
disagreeable cats were sitting sharpening 
their claws about the tennis court that first 
afternoon. You see, I do not like it when 
people are rude to me; I do not like it at 
all. I find it entirely a pleasure to teach 
them how foolish a thing it is to be rude 
most especially to me. 

Rod met her gay smile with a 
twisted one. 

“Well, I don’t know that I blame you, 
though you’ve managed to do an almost 
incalculable amount of harm in your quiet 
way.’ 

“Wait now, and you shall tell me! 
harm? 

‘Oh, come, you know perfectly well what 
harm, without my telling you anything. 
You’ve about broken up the Grahame 
ménage for life.” 

“Was it, then, so fast together before I 
came, the Grahame ménage?”’ 

“You've entirely busted up Peter Leeds’ 
engagement to Joan.” 

“They were so happy before I came, 
were they not? Werethey not, Mr. Thorn?” 

“You've reduced Mendoza to a state 
where he doesn’t know whether he’s com- 
ing or going.” 

“You do not think, perhaps, that it is 
better for all that Mendoza should come to 
me than go with some that he went with 
before? No?” 

“You've driven poor old Tolliver to the 
verge of suicide, and Babbie woo 

“Ah, yes, Babbie.” The sparkling face 
was suddenly as gravely sweet as some 
small medieval saint’s beneath its shining 
veil of hair. ‘‘For that little beloved goose 
we must see what we can do! For your 
Tolliver, he is like a great ball of rubber— 
he will bound straight from that verge of 
death and despair into any kind hand that 
stretches out to him; we must see only that 
the right hand is stretched out. Then ——” 

“There are any number of others, you 


somewhat 


What 


know.’ 

“Hush, hush! You will turn my head 
twice around; already I feel so vain that 
I could die with joy!” 

“That's hardly the effect that I was aim- 
ing at!” he assured her. ‘However, the 
whole crew undoubtedly deserve all they’ ve 
got. and a little bit more. I’m not holding 

any brief for them, you understand. Tak- 
ing them by and large they’re about as 
vicious a crowd of young fools as you'll 


Continued from Page 17) 


find between here and kingdom come. I 
know that, God help me.” 

“Then you know wrong—but quite en- 
tirely wrong. Vicious? No, no; they are 
not vicious. They are like children using 
ugly words fhat they do not at all under- 
stand, but that are new to them and that 
they think therefore are, oh, most terrible 
and, oh, most wicked, so they shout them 
out very loud and very, very often, to 
shock the poor passer-by. Me, when I 
hear children making that kind of a noise 
I am not shocked, but I am very dreadfully 
bored, and a little sad too. It is not a 
pretty noise to listen to.” 

“You haven’t the most remote idea what 
you're talking about,” he said sternly. 
‘Permit me to assure you, once and for all, 
that this is no collection of innocent in- 
fants that you’ve wandered into, It’s a 
group of extremely hard, sophisticated, 
reckless young lunatics, as you'll find out 
if you stay in it long enough.” 

“Oh, I have stayed in it long enou h!” 
she replied, lightly disdainful. “I have 
stayed in it too long—and I tell you that 
at real -viciolisness they would be so 
shocked and sick as they are pleased to 
think that your good bourgeoisie is shocked 
at them. Viciousness—it is something old 
and tired and very still—not this shrill 
clamor that they make all day and all 
night. They are not bad, I tell you; they 
are silly.” 

“And I tell you that they’re harder than 
any nails ever cut—that you couldn’t shock 
them in a thousand years.” 

“My poor friend, I could shock them in 
five minutes.” 

At the strange gentle smile with which 
she said it Rod felt suddenly chilled and 
tired. 

“Oh, may I be eternally damned if I 
understand a single atom of the whole 
rotten business! You’re talking now as 
though you’d been steeped in unmention- 
able crimes from your cradle! I haven't 
any right in the world to let you go on 
playing this game, and you know it. If I 
had a grain of sense I’d stand up at this 
infernal party of yours ———” 

“Oh, oh, the party!” She stood trans- 
fixed, her eyes fantastically round, ‘“‘Mon- 
ster that you are, you let me forget it! 
Quick, quick, what time?” 


“Ten minutes to eight. No, wait a mo- 


ment! Listen ——’”’ 

“Tf Gabriel blows his horn I do not 
listen! Marie—vite! Marie, ma robe, vite, 
vite!”’ 


She was halfway to the stairs, a small 
whirlwind of flying green, before he caught 
her. 

“TI don’t care whether you die of rage 
where you stand, you're going to listen to 


me! There’s no good doing that. Here, 
give me that hairbrush. Are you listen- 
ing?” 

“No!” The muffled voice was a raging 
defiance. 

“Well, versatile as you are, I hardly 
imagine that you can go stone deaf to 
order, so you're likely to hear this. 1 


wanted to tell you that Babbie was right.” 
There was no reply; the late whirlwind 
might have been a statue for all its re- 
sponse. 
“It’s not polite of you to take so little 
interest, when I’ve gone to so much trouble 
just to inform you of the fact. Babbie was 


right, my dear. I have no heart—none, 
none.’ 

“Oh—oh!” The statue was once more a 
whirlwind. ‘“‘Let me go! Let me go now, 


I tell you! You have no shame? You 
have no disgrace?” 

“T have no heart,” continued Rod firmly, 
“because I lost it. Seven years ago, in 
the dirtiest canteen in Paris. Please stop 
pulling like that; you can’t possibly get 
away, and it’s not polite.” 

After a long pause the small voice said 
faintly, ‘‘ You—lost it?” 

“Exactly. I lost it. And I thought that 
you might be able to help me find it again, 
since you were there at the time; so I sent 
Patterson to look for you. You can see 
that it upset me pretty badly when you 
informed me that you intended to sharpen 
up a sword and ‘do away with yourself 
tonight, because you ’d somehow gathered 
the impression that you were nothing unto 
me. simply couldn't have you dying 
with the guilty knowledge of where that 
poor lost thing might be! I’m going to 
find out if I have to take to old-fashioned 
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LESS THAN THE DUST 


methods like boiling oil- 
you little demon? 


“Rod!” 
At the horrified cry 
the executioner an 


boiling oil and thumb- 


from the doorway 
his victim were 


wrenched as violently apart as though a | 
They | 
stood staring blankly at the two petrified 


typhoon had descended on them. 


countenances framed in the door, and for a 
full moment a veritable paralysis of silence 
reigned unchallenged in the dim _ hall. 
Then the late victim recovered her voice 
in a soft rush of words, hurled straight at 
the fiend who had so recently and out- 
rageously menaced her 

“You think you can stop me like that? 
But no, I tell you—no! You make me see 
her for what she is, that most wretched 
Sarah Anne Carstairs—a danger and a 
menace and a sorrow to all who know her, 
coming to this so happy place like a blight 
and a curse. Very well then, she dies; 
dies tonight, and it is as though your two 
hands had killed her. Not for one hour 
more could she live knowing your thoughts 
of her. Give me that thing!” 

With a small pounce she wrenched a 
glittering object from the executioner’s 
nerveless fingers; there was a whisk of silk 
and flying draperies, a lightning patter of 
feet, and a hall with three people standing 
in it instead of four. 

Babbie was the first of them to come to 
life. She flew across the space between the 
open door end her immobile brother as 
though she had wings at her heels, 

“What are you standing there goggling 
for?” she demanded frantically. 
her, stop her, you idiot! Didn’t you hear 
what she said? She's going to kill herself, 
because she thinks we hate her! What was 
that horrible glittering thing she got away 
from you? Here! Someone ring for the 
servants. For Pete’s sake, where's a bell? 
No, no—the doorbell’s no good, Tolly 
didn’t we ring the blamed thing for five 
minutes without raising an echo, much less 
a servant? Rod, for heaven's sake don’t 
just stand there like that!” 

“‘T must have broken it,”’ explained Rod, 

merging from what was apparently a pro- 
found trance, 
a good bit too; 
Here, Babbie, 
it was? 

“It must be after eight. I came over 
early and found Tolly prowling round the 
veranda.” 

“After eight?” shouted Rod, galvanized 
into sudden and violent action. 
what are we all doing standing here chat- 
tering? That whole crowd will be 
two minutes more!” 

“Rod! Rod, didn’t you hear what she 
said? Have you gone perfectly crazy? 
Aren’t you going to even re 

The hall’s population was somewhat 
abruptly reduced to two, and Babbie’s im- 


she 


what time should you say 


“Stop | 


are you listening, 








“I kept my finger on it for | 
oh, for quite a good bit. | 





who smokes nothing 
formerly a 
And he is not a tightwad. 


T know a millionaire 


but seven cent cigars 
nic kel. 

I don’t want to give the idea that I 
move in wealthy circles, but I know 
another plutocrat who owns a Rolls- 
Royce and a Ford—and uses the Ford 
half the time 

Mr. Mennen thinks I am the best 
salesman in the world—for Mennen 
Shaving Cream, 

Mennen’s is the best Shaving Cream 
in the world—if your face so rates it. 

It’s purely a matter of personal 
judgment. 

The argument seems to be getting a 
bit tangled, but what I started to write 
is this: It is just barely possible that 
you will like Mennen’s a lot better 
than any soap you ever used, 

A great many men do prefer it. 

I met a man once who didn’t care 
for Mennen’s, but he mixed up the 
a victim of 
It was 


lather in his shaving mug 
habit. He | 
his grandfather's 
at that. 
of what breeders call a 


oves that mug 
His father was a 
It was a case 


“throw back.” 


modern shaver, 

It’s queer the way I drift from my 
point. 
to try Mennen’s 


The idea is that it might pay 
Not recklessly, of 
course. Just a ten cent demonstrator 
tube to start. I send it to you by mail. 
I really have no ulterior motive in 
suggesting that. There’s very little 


profit in this demonstrator tube, con 


| sidering that it costs over a dollar 


“Then | 


here in | 


passioned invocation trailed off into space. | 


fter a moment she lifted a hand to her 
head and took an uncertain step towards 
the staircase, casting one dazed look at 
Tolly over her shoulder. 

“Good night!” she 
quately but fervently. 

Tolly stirred himself from lethargy. 

“Where are you going?” 

“I'm going to get help. For heaven’s 
sake, didn’t you hear that girl say a 

“T wouldn't pay any attention to what 
she said,” advised Tolly calmly. 

“No attention!” Babbie gaped at him, 
incredulous, her eyes two saucers. ‘‘No 
at Why, La Rue Sinclair Tolliver!” 

“I most certainly wouldn’t. She hasn’t 
any more idea of killing herself than I 
than—than you have. As a matter 


remarkea inade- 


of 


fact, she’s got some pretty darned frivolous | 


ideas about suicide.” 
“Who told you so?” 
“She told meso. Laughed as though 
“Will you tell me what in the world she 
was talking to you about suicide for?” 


Tolly’s honest countenance became suf- | 


fused by a whole-hearted flush. 

“Oh, we were just gabbing along.” 
stared darkly up the stairs that the green 
whirlwind had used as an exit. “She and 
your woman-hating brother seem to be 
getting good and intimate, I'll say. Play- 
ing around halls in wrappers with your hair 
down is pretty speedy, even for this gang's 
indoor sports, isn’t it?”’ 

Babbie’s round eyes grew a little rounder. 

Continued on Page 35 
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and that I 
throw in a sample of Kora-Konia just 


to get you to write for it 
if you don’t like 
The Kora-Konia 
will keep your skin from getting sore, 
Keep 
and use before a 
Kora-Konia ts 
great for babies—prickly heut, 
and that sort of thing 


so you won't get sore 
the Shaving Cream 

anyway, where muscles chafe. 
it in your locker 
game of golf or tennis. 
rashes 


But to get back to Shaving Cream 
After one trial, I feel pretty confident 
what your answer will be to that question 
I ask in the headline. 


tne, Heme 


(Mennen Salesman) 


| THe Mennen Company 
Newaran, 1.5. USA 
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SEONG SORT 
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No. 76—Solid aa gold, Precision 
movement. . $65.00 


Sterling siher, Precision move- 
$40.00 


ie 


- Solid green gold, adjusted move- 
ment $75.00 


Sterling silver, adjusted move- 


$25.00 and $3500 
8 OF a O 


Gruen Guild Creations | ye. 
for Sports Wear | No. 77—Solid green gold, c Pre cy 


Ne. 72—Solid green sold, paced move- . — ere 
meri $65.00 FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Sterling siher or Ulira filled : 
ted cee ne N the Gruen Strap Watches for men and women you 
will find that convenience and dependability so 
essential to complete watch satisfaction. 
Equally invaluable in the office, on the street, or in 
the country, the sturdy masculine models make ideal 
gifts for men. There are also pleasing feminine models 
for women. 
Although moderately priced, they are products of the No. 78—Solid green gold, adjusted move- 
No, 73—Solid green a Precision same fine craftsmanship which has made Gruen Watches 
SOON.» 5 < eT pre-eminent among the world’s best timepieces. And 
Sterling silver, Precision move- cia in each one of them is a beauty, a distinction which 
will give you real pride in its possession. 
The sale of Gruen Watches is confined to the best 
jewelers in each community. Look for the Gruen 
Service Emblem displayed by leading jewelers. 


$85.00 
— silver, adjusted move- 
£ 


Gruen WaTcHMAKERS GuILp, Time Hill, Cincinnati, U.S. A 
Canadian Branch, Toronto 
Masters in the art of watchmaking since 1874 


No, 74—Solid green gold, Extra Pre- * $85.00 
$ er silver, adjusted move- 


cision movement 175,00 


uile ¢ ‘Watches 


Including the vs, anaes and genuine VERITHIN 


7 TENT re Pe 


No. 710— Sterling silver, adjusted move- 
' No. 75—Sterling silver, adjusted movement, ment, for nurse's use... .. . 832.50 
for doctor’s use, $25.00 and $32.50 


No. 711—Cartouche 18kt solid white gold, adjusted movement... .. . $75.00 
Solid green gold, adjusted movement 
Sterling silver, adjusted movement 
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(Centinued from Page 33) 

“By gum!” she breathed in awe-stricken 
tones. ‘‘D’you know, I never took it in 
till this minute! The hall was so dark 
here, turn on the electric lights; they’re 
over by the door—and the whole thing 
looked so everlastingly like something out 
of the movies that it didn’t seem queer 
at all. Tolly, her hair came down to her 
feet!” 

a saw where it came down to, thank 
you,” replied Tolly ungratefully. “And if 
you ask me, it came down just about a 

ard and _ half too far. What I want to 
now is why it so *t up on her head where 
it ‘otadie & and, 
believe me, I’m go- 





cellar. You can’t look wistful and fading 
with a mouth like a red snake either. 
There, that’s better.” 

She surveyed her handiwork critically. 
Paula, the prize vampire of Long Island, 
had suffered a sea change, and the result 
was amazingly attractive. Some kind 
friend had parted her dark hair neatly in 
the middle, banding it over her pretty ears 
in a way that even a Puritan might have 
regarded as unduly severe, and had slipped 
her into a mist-gra frock that actually 
trailed about her no hag and veiled shoul- 
ders that had never felt the need of veiling 
before. The glittering panoply of jeweis 
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ringer for Mother's Own Girl that you'll 
start hunting around for a swing and two 
darling little kittens. Babs, you traitor to 
your sex, where's that Dolly Varden rig I 
fixed up for you?” 

“It made me feel so dog-goned uncom- 
fortable, Joan,”’ protested the guilty Babs 
humbly. “Honest it did. All those crazy 
puffs and bunches—I felt exactly as though 
I were climbing into the workbag that I got 
stung with last year in the raffle for Balkan 
babies.” 

“All right for you, my child! You might 





just as well order a shroud for your next | 
party dress; from now on you're a dead | 
one. Ever see any- | 


thing more revolt- 





ing to find out! 

Babbie flun 
back her crop 
Gark head like a | 
spurred pony. : 

“What business 
is it of bey i she 
demanded belliger- 
entl y. 

“Tt’s my busi- 
ness to see that not 
more than one girl 
at a time makes a 
jackass out of me.” 
replied the erst- 
while affable gal- 
lant from the West, 
“and it’s beginning 
to look to me as 
though two of you 
were doing it in one 
week, which is 
aentieg | things. I 
may have lost my 
appetite for your 

articular brand of 

umor, Babs, but if 
that angel- faced 
little - 

His voice dropped 
ominously as he 
continued to watch 
the stairs, and Bab- 
bie, wavering un- 
certainly between 
defiance and ap- 
peal, arrived at a 
sudden brave deci- 
sion, the color in 
her gypsy face a lit- 
tle deeper than the 
flame of her frock. 
She took a quick 
step towards him, 
clutching at his arm 
with one small 
brown paw. 

“Tolly—Tolly, 
truly I didn’t mean 
to be such a beast! 
I meant ——~- Oh, 
damn it!” 

She drew back 
swiftly at the sound 
of voices and steps 
on the veranda, but 
her dark eyes, the 
eyes of an unhappy 
and contrite little 
girl, were more 
eloquent than 
the stammering 














“Will You be So Good as to Get 
Up at Once From My Stairs, 


] i ps. La R ue and Go to Your Home Quickly ws ee 
Sinclair Tolliver and Dress Yoursetf for My ea ' 
was suddenly Dinner Party?" Te 


and unmistakably 
more interested in 
them than in the 
empty stairs. 

“No, no!” commanded Babbie breath- 
lessly. ‘‘Tolly, have you gone out of your 
head? Listen, it’s Joan and Polly, and the 
door’s wide open! They'll come right in— 
Tolly!” 

And Joan and Polly came right in, glane- 
ing at the flushed pair with a purely per- 
functory interest. 

“Hello, you two. Fighting again?” 

Joan slipped out of her cloudy blue cape, 
shook out the foaming ruffles of her white 
tulle gown, and ran experimental fingers 
through the golden froth of her curls. 
“‘Gimme those rosebuds, Polly!” 

She poked two of the proffered buds 
viciously into an alluring angle in the blue 
velvet ribbon that bound her hair, and 
clustered the rest in an appealing knot at 
her waist. 

“T guess that'll give that hell-cat ingénue 
a run for her money,” she remarked grimly. 
“Come here, Polly; you’ve got on too 
much. I said pale and interesting, but if 
you’re going to use whitewash try the 








| ing to every fine 


| instinct of an hon- | 


est man than that 
| orange outrage 
Tolly? 

“Tt looks to me 
a good deal like the 
prettiest dress I 
ever saw in my life,”’ 
replied that shame- 
less renegade with 
ardent conviction. 
**And the girl in it 
looks exactly like 
the prettiest girl I 
ever saw in my life. 
I surely am glad 


an honest fellow see 
just how pretty she 
is! 

“Well, bygolly!” 
cried the outraged 
vision in tulle. “Are 
you the little fellow 
that’s been shout- 
ing around this 
whole is'and that 


vipers has gone and 
shot modesty and 


hell or aren’t you?’ 
are; it just 
happens that I 


is indecent. You 
wear it that way 
because it’s more 
comfortable, don’t 
you, Babbie?” 

**Of course I do,”’ 
replied Babbie, her 
face one glow of 
gratitude for her 
brilliant inter- 
preter. 

“Help!” invoked 
Joan fervently. 
“ What stopped you 
trying a one-piece 
bathing suit?” 

**Oh, bunk!’’ 
The tone of the 
masculine arbiter of 
fashions was geni 
ally indignant. 
| “There ’s nothing in 
the world the mat 
J 





ter with that dress. 

It comes quite a lot 
| below her knees 
well, you needn’t 
} howl like that, it 
| does come below her 





that generally went where Paula went had 
been ruthlessly discarded, and she was now 
chastely adorned with one square amethyst 
ring that might have belonged to a bishop, 
one long chain of amethyst beads that 
might have-belonged to her grandmother, 
and one large bunch of single violets that 
might have belonged to an Edith Wharton 
heroine, and that matched her eyes in a 
highly workmanlike manner. She met the 
reluctantly approving gaze of the kind 
friend who had been her hairdresser, dress- 
maker, guide, mentor and common scold 
for the better part of a feverish hour, with 
a look compounded of decent gloom and 
frank apprehension. 

“Well, I may look womanly, Joan, but, 
believe me, I certainly feel like hell.” 

“You look a whole lot worse than 
womanly, darling,” Joan assured her 
grimly. ‘“‘What you look is ladylike! If 
you feel as though you were going to 
break down, though, you can just feast 
your eyes on little Joan being such a dead 


knees, doesn’t it? 
and it’s made of 
good, heavy, respectable stuff, isn’t it? A 
whole lot more respectable than that trans- 
parent thing you’ve got on anyway.” 

“Here!” AE end the statuesque Paula 
sharply, a sudden and poignant alarm 
added to the gloom of her alabaster coun- 
tenance. 

“Are you telling me that that’s the kind 
of get-up that you men want? A yard 
and a half of orange crépe de chine and 
two yards of pearls? Joan, I could mur- 
der you. The only garment in the world 
that you haven’t put on me is ear muffs; 
you wouldn’t even let me have clocks in 
my stockings. Listen, let me get out of 
this! I’ve got that new green crystal 
thing ——” 

“Oh, keep quiet!” replied Joan with a 
harassed glare. ‘You haven’t time to 
change a stitch! Anyway, you don’t 
think I came over here in a get-up that 
makes Mary Pickford look like a vamp just 
to give Tolly a thrill, do you? He’s so far 
gone he’d think that Babbie looked as 


that that dress lets | 





the present genera- | 
tion of female | 


decency plumb to 


don’t think that | 
jolly-looking dress | 


lenas? 


Unless amped like 
this, 10 1 wet a 
Modified Educator, 


The correct shoe for the 


Well Dressed Woman 


I IGNIFIED, good looking, com 

fortable—the Modified Educa 
tor combines freedom from {foot 
troubles with the graceful lines of 
trim footwear 


Modified Educators treat the feet 
fairly. here is nothing freakish 
about them—they demand no sacri 
hees for appearance. Correct fot 
any occasion—they let the feet grow 
as they should —straight-boned and 
supple. 

Corns, callouses, ingrowing nails,” 
fallen arches—are the results of 
wearing wrong shaped shoes. Modi 
fied Educators not only prevent 
these ailments but help Nature ban 
ish them. Sensible women are now 
adays wearing sensible shoes 

Find the Educator store near you 
and get Educators for the whole 
family. 


Our booklet Bent Bones Make 


Frantic Feet” tells just how foot 
troubles start and how easy it is to 
prevent them Free Send for it 


today. 
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PRODUCTS 


Increase Auto and 
Cycle Tire Mileage 


A trifling investment in DUTCH 
BRAND tire repair specialties as- 
sures you not ems extra wear from 
your automobile or bicycle tires, 
but of certainty that you will “get 
there.” Provide yourself in advance 
of actual need, so that your auto- 
mobile, motorcycle or bicycle may 
not become useless to you at a 
crucial moment. 

Insist on getting the package with the 


otange label, checkered border and Dutch 
Girl's head, 


To Make Patches Stick 


DUTCH BRAND PATCHING 
CEMENT is not only the right cement to 
use for cementing patches to automobile, 
motorcycle and bicycle inner tubes, but is 
alse unequaled for any kind of rubber or 
leather patching work. It sticks rubber to 
tubber, rubber to leather and leather to 
leather, and whatever it sticks, stays stuck, 
Put up m tubes at 10c and 5c each; “-pint 
cans, 25c; also larger sizes for shop use, 


To Stop Leaks ix 
Bicycle Tires 


DUTCH BRAND TIRE FLUID auto- 
matically eeals porous bicycle tires and 
closes all small punctures as quickly as they 
occur. It also preserves the tire and in- 
creases its mileage. It always retains its 
original consistency while in the tire, and 
is unaffected by any temperature, Takes but 
a moment to give your new or old bicycle 
tire an injection of Dutch Brand Tire Fluid; 
worth many times the price of 25c for a 
4o2. tube, which is enough for one tire. 


i. _)\ a 
To Use in Time of 
Emergency 


DUTCH BRAND FRICTION TAPE 
may be given credit for winning many an 
outdoor game. rapped around handles, 
it assures a tightness of grip that no amount 
of impact can shake. Dutch Brand Friction 
Tane often proves a ‘‘life saver” at home in 
stopping leaks in pipes and garden hose, 
am for repairing broken handles of tools, 
Ic is the accepted standard for electrical 
insulation. A roll should be in every home. 
2-02, carton 0c, 402. 20c, Boz, 35c, 
lf your dealer is not supplied with Dutch 
Brand specialties, a trial assortment inclad- 
ine all above products will be sent you post- 
paul on receipt of $1.50 and your dealer'sname 
Dealers: Send for complete catalog, and 
erder from your jobber. 


VAN CLEEF BROS. 


Esablished 1910 
Woodlawn Ave. 77th to 78th St. 
CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of Dutch Brand Products, 
including Auto a Cycle Specialsies, 
Bicyele Tire Finid, “Snow-White” Milli- 
nery Cement, owing Picture Film 
Cement, “Triple-Tite” Shoe Cement, 
White Shoe Heel Enamel. 
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beautiful as Aphrodite if she wore a Mother 
Hubbard, and as good as Little Eva if she 
wore a leopard skin. He’s an entire and 
total loss as a critic, but he is not the only 
peg ong who has been wandering around 
or the last two weeks with one foot in the 
grave and the other in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There are others!” 

“Yes, and where are x 

“Oh, they’re still at Polly’s, I suppose, 
having just one more round of the last case 
that Bob gave Polly for a birthday present. 
We walked right by them as though they 
on drinking soda water, didn’t we, dar- 
ing?” 

“Yes,” replied Paula gloomily. 

“Bob yelled out to stick around and 
have some, but you ought to have heard 
Polly! You've got to hand it to her, that 
girl certainly cracked thought!” 

“What'd she say?” inquired Tolly with 
interest. 

“Recite your piece for the kind old 
gentleman, Polly!” 

“T said, ‘I don’t see how you can stand 
that vile stuff. I’m sick of the sight of it. 
I never want to touch another drop as long 
as I live.’” Paula sighed heavily. ‘You 
know, honestly, Joan, I don’t think that 
it’s right to talk that way, even in fun. 
It’s like tempting Providence.” 

“What did Bob say?” pursued Tolly 
indefatigably. 

“He said, ‘How do you get that way? 
If you've got anything better you can hand 
it over, otherwise :you’d better not be so 
particular. This stuff here is pretty fair 


an 


“You ought to have seen the capeeenes 
on his face when Paula drawled out 
‘That’s just the trouble, dear; it’s gin!’ 
and floated on out into the night.” Joan’s 
porcelain countenance was alight at the 
memory. 

“It’s the first real laugh I’ve had since 
this French curse blew into our midst two 
weeks ago come Wednesday. And by the 
way, is this a dinner party or isn’t it? 
Where is the demon dove who’s supposed 
to be our hostess?” 

Babbie exchanged a rapid and guilty 
glance with Mr. Tolliver. 

“Joan, I don’t know whether to tell 

ou about it or not; she was here when 
olly and I came in, talking to Rod.” 

“Here? Then for the Lord’s sake where 
are they now? Did they go out on the 
terrace? Come on, wake up and get accu- 
rate—I'm hungry!” 

“They aren't on the terrace. They 
aren't here at all. She—she went upstairs 
to get dressed, I think.” ° 

“Do you mean to tell me that she hadn't 
started to get dressed yet?" 

“Oh, she’d started all right. 
hadn't finished.” 

a at ? ” 


“Wh 


She just 


“Joan, I don’t think that Babs ought to 
say any more about it,” interposed Tolly 
hastily. ‘‘We got in here in a way that 
made it look as though we were practically 
eavesdropping; we rang and rang and no 
one pots sg and so we walked right in 
on them like that, and I think it’s none of 
our business and we ought to keep our 
mouths shut.” 

“Well, if you think you're going to get 
away with nothing but those few well- 
chosen words Pollyanna’s a pessimist beside 
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you, dearie!” replied Joan briskly and 
grimly. “Keep your mouths shut, will 
el No fear, my lad! Come on, Babbie, 

and out the lurid details or I’ll go straight 
on upstairs and bang on that little vixen’s 
door and tell her that you and Tolly say 
that you came across her and the ironclad 
brother in a situation too Gallic to bear 
repeating.” 

“Joan—Joan, listen! It wasn’t any- 
thing like that at all—honestly, honestly! 
She was fighting as hard as she could to get 
away from Rod, because he was going to 
torture her to find out some secret she 
knew, he said ——”’ 

“Yes, he did!” 

“Yes, he did, I tell you—boiling oil and 
everything—and she grab somethin 
horrible and glittery away from him, an 
said she was going to kill herself because 
she isn’t mtsing but a blight—and then 
she tore upstairs as though she’d gone 
crazy.” 

“You're the one that’s gone crazy, dar- 
ling. What do you think this is, a scenario 
contest?” 

“TIT am not crazy!” protested Babbie 
feverishly. ‘I’m telling you the absolute 
exact truth, aren’t I, Tolly?” 

“Well, you’re doing your best!” ad- 
mitted Tolly cautiously. 

“Then if it’s the truth why didn’t some- 
ba stop her?” demanded the skeptical 

oan. 

“Of cotirse death’s too good for her, but 
it probably would look better to the coroner 
if those present took a little active interest 
in what was going on!” 

“Oh, Tolly said she didn’t mean any- 
thing by it,” Babbie explained com- 
fortably. ‘ Didn’t you, Tolly?” 

“Something like that,” replied Tolly, a 
shade less cautiously. 

Joan’s jaw dropped so sharply that she 
raised her hand to it. 

“Well, for ——” 

Bee we she’s done it already,” sug- 
gested Paula hopefully. 

“Done what?” 

“Killed herself.” 

“No such luck!” replied Joan, recover- 
ing her equilibrium with a jerk. “In 
about two minutes she'll come pitty- 

atting down these stairs like the black- 
ea mouse she is ——”’ 

“Joan, you ought to have seen her when 
we came in; it was so dark that you 
couldn’t see very well, but she had on 
some kind of a foamy green thing that 
makes my new wrapper look like a Navajo 
blanket, and hair almost down to the 
ground, and eyes like—like—well, you 
won't believe it, but I swear that she 
looked beautiful! Didn’t she, Tolly?” 

“Don’t bother Tolly—I believe it,” 
said Joan gloomily. “I believe sageiins 
in heaven or earth that anyone tells me 
about that girl. If you say that she made 
Helen of Troy look like a nigger minstrel 


I'd mt 

“Hi, what’s the matter with the bell?” 
demanded a penetrating voice from the 
veranda, above a confusion of laughter 
and scuffling. 

“Broke,” returned Joan laconically. 
“Come on in, boys, everything’s very 
lovely.” 

Mendoza and Grahame and Peter Leeds 
accepted the invitation promptly, with 
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Rod following closely on their heels, im- 
maculate in black and white, but a little 
wild about the eyes. : 

“Party over?” he demanded in a voice 
that was intended to convey an impres- 
sion of careless ease. 

“Nope; not started.” 

“‘Where’s the hostess?”’ 

“You ought to know,” said Joan. 
“Babbie says she heard her telling you 
that she was going upstairs to kill herself.” 

“ W hat ? ” 

Peter shot the question at her as though 
it were a bullet from a revolver. 

“Going —upstairs —to— kill — herself,” 
drawled Joan coolly. ‘Upset your plans, 
Pete?” 

“What you say—keel herself?” de- 
manded Mendoza frantically. 

“That’s right—kill herself. You got it 
the first time, Ramon; next thing you 
know you’ll be talking English!” 

“Kill herself?”’ Grahame’s incredulous 
cry rose above the clamor of voices. “Sarah 
Anne?” 

From the gallery above the stairs a 
voice tcl a voice as silken-light as 
thistledown, but at its sound the clamor 
fell to silence. 

“Who calls for Sarah Anne? She can- 
not come—she cannot come ever, monsieur; 
she was a most wicked, wicked girl, and 
now she is quite entirely dead like a door- 
nail. Wait—you let me come down in- 
stead?” 

““You—who are you?” 

There was a brief pause after Rod’s 
breathless question, and then a small 
sound—a sound too small to be a laugh; 
it was almost as though you could hear 
someone in the gallery smiling. After an- 
other minute the voice spoke again. 

“Me? Me, Iam Saranne! It is late— 
may I then, please, come down?” 

“Please,” said Rod, “‘come down!” 

And suddenly she was standing at the 
head of the stairs, smiling down on the 
incredulous group in the hall below her, 
more radiant, more fantastic, more out- 
rageous than any vision from any dream. 
She stood poi for a moment, the silver 
foam of her gown billowing wide about her, 
the little green jeweled flowers dancing and 
ae against the brown lacquer of 

er hair, the little green jeweled slippers 
sparkling below the froth of her skirts, 
transparent as water to the knee. She 
waved a gay gesture of greeting to them 
with a fan consisting of one emerald-green 
feather so enormous that it must surely 
have adorned the tail of an unusually large 
roc, blew three kisses off the tip of it to 
the stupefied Babbie, shook out the shin- 
ing mist of her skirts with a fine abandon, 
and floated down the long stairway as 
lightly and easily as though she were the 
blithe possessor of wings. 

Those in the hall watched her coming 
with suspended breath and distended eyes; 
even when she had drifted to an airy halt 
beside them they continued to stand quite 
still, staring and speechless, much in the 
way that one may see a group of awe- 
stricken tots inspecting the lady snake 
charmer in the tent outside the circus. 
They looked appalled—and fascinat 
and very, very young indeed. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


THE EAGLE AND THE WREN 


into Mrs. Conyngham’s hand. “What's the 
matter with you, Cyril? You look very 
serious. Indigestion?” 

Cyril shrugged his shoulders and turned 
me 

“*My dear!” said Mrs. Conyngham, who 
had read the telegram. “But this is de- 
lightful, and two days sooner than you 
expected.” 

“What is it?” inquired Cyril sulkily. 
“A birth?” 


(Centinued from Page i9) 


“No, a marriage,” said Leslie with a 
laugh. “ Martyn’s coming. To-day.” 

“Could have told you that. Cha 
named Wedderton had a wire from 
lunch time.” 

A tiny frown appeared on Leslie’s fore- 
head as she opened the crumpled paper to 
read the hour of dispatch. 

“How funny,” said she. “I should have 
— Martyn would have let me know 


here 
im at 


“I don’t see why he should let you know 
at all,” came the truculent rejoinder. 

“Would you like me to tell you?” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Conyngham, “he 
will probably call you a iiar if you do.” 

“A liar?” 

“T say, Les, it isn’t true, is it?” 

“That I’m engaged to Martyn? Of 
“Then I call it a downright shame!” 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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It takes time—and lots of 
it-—-to cure smoking 
tobacco properly. 


Nothing can hurry it—but 
once it is aged, blended, 
and packed, the sooner you 
smoke it, the better it is. 


Now, by our exclusive “dated- 
delivery” system, which takes 
advaniage of every practical 
means for speed, we guarantee 
Tuxedo is fresh when it reaches 
you. 


Today Tuxedo is sold to every 
dealer in cartons of one dozen 
tins. 


Ask any dealer to show you the 
dated Tuxedo carton. 


Buy a tin—try one pipeful— 
and prove it is Fresh from the 
Factory. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
“‘Aren’t you pleased?” ; 
“My dear,” Mrs. Conyngham be- 
He is in 
a bad mood. I have had to speak to him 
already. I cannot say how giad I am Mr. 


Saville is coming.” 
Which proven from Cyril the unman- 


he na! response, “ You're not going to marry 
im.” 

“Obviously not, but I shall ask his 
assistance in what I myvelf have failed to 
accomplish.” 

“Oh, no, you won't,” said Leslie se- 
verely. 

“T haven’t a notion what you're talkin 
about, but Martyn is not going to be mixec 
up in other people's affairs. He's burned 
his fingers far too often doing that. I’d have 
married him years ago if he hadn’t always 
been getting into mischief.” 

“That's rot,” Cyril broke in. ‘‘ You were 
in love with me.” 

“Oh, oh!” said Leslie. 

“Yes, you were.” 

And out of the desert came a voice cry- 
ing, “Cyril, be silent.” 

“No good denying it, you were,” he 

ng velocity. “S’pose 
you've f ten that night in Yorkshire 
when you me?” 

“IT haven't,” was the honest reply. 
“But I've always kissed you—ever since 

wore Toby collars. I'd kiss you now 
; you weren't making such a horrible 
ace. 

“That night,” Cyril insisted, “you 
kissed me in a different way.” 

“Only because — hair was untidy; 
it made you look li e a baby.” 

“That's not true. You don’t know what 


“T wasn’t.” 


a kiss means to a man. 
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“The least said on that subject the 
better,”” said Mrs. Conyngham. 

But Cyril was thoroughly wound up and 
nothing would stay him now until his 
spring ran down. The plausible veneer 
peeled off him in strips and the coarse 
grain of his nature abel nakedly revealed. 

“I object to you marrying Martyn 
Saville; object to you marrying anyone 
but me,” 

“And I object to marrying you,” said 
Leslie. ‘Please don't be silly, Cyril; 
there was never any talk of our marrying 
each other.” 

“That’s utter rot. You knew I wanted 
you—must have known. You don’t want 
me just because I happened to be always 
on the spot! Gad! If I'd gone gallivanting 
after anyone else you'd have whistled me 
back fast enough.’ 

Mrs. Conyngham choked violently and 
explained that she had _ swallowed a 
mosquito. 

“I hope you get malaria,” said Cyril. 

There was a warning light in Leslie’s 
pe and two bright spots of pink on her 
cheeks. 


“You have lost your temper,” said she. 

“T have with a good reason.” 

“I can lose mine too, you know, with 
rude little boys.” 

“Lose it,” replied Cyril wildly. “I 
don’t care. And you can marry your 
Martyn Saville. I shan’t compete. There 
are as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it.” 

“Good-by,” said Leslie as though it 
were an afternzon party 

“Where are you going?" demanded Mrs. 


cme. 


“Don't get your feet wet,” said Leslie. 
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Cyril clenched his hands viciously and 
swinging round walked straight into the 
arms of Martyn Saville. 

And Martyn did not look in the least like 
an ardent lover. 

xx 
ARTYN’S first words as he came thus 
unexpectedly into the presence of his 
long-deprived beloved were “‘Damn your 
eyes!” 

It was unfortunate. A lover's obliga- 
tions are clear; his dialogue at greeting has 
been written by the wisdom of the ages. 
He should say, “Oh, my dear dearest 
dear!" No more; but his eyes should be 
eloquent, they should speak of a million 
kisses and his arms should be willing for 
embrace. The trifling consideration of 
publicity should be ignored, the rest of the 
world have no existence. First impressions 
are of tremendous importance. 

But Martyn was fatigued by travel and 
weary for lack of sleep. His eyes were 
strained through long hours at the wheel, 
his clothes gray with the dust of straight 
French roads, and his brain tormented by 
the theft of the plans. He was in no mood 
to be barged into by an ill-conditioned 
youth. Wherefore he said “Damn your 
eyee!” and said it with feeling. 

Cyril, whose temper was already at 
boiling point, offered no word of apology. 
Mrs. Conyngham was slightly shocked, and 
Leslie frankly Gisappointed. 

It is true Martyn was quick to recover 
himself, but the damage was done. His 
arrival was a failure. The enthusiastic 
“Leslie, old thing!” that he discharged 
barely scored an outer on the target 
Leslie gave him her hand instead of her 
lips. She asked what sort of a journey he 

(Continued on Page 40 
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Jf Wherever you are, on 
highway or boulevard 
look for this signatere of 
the All-Weather Tread 




















The average motorist today, in almost 
any country, can identify a Goodyear 
Tire at a glance. 


The attractive pattern of the All-Weather 
Tread is as familiar to his sight asthe lines 
of the radiator on his car. 


But not every man who recognizes this 
tread realizes how scientifically it is de- 
signed to its work, 


It affords extreme traction, security and 
freedom from trouble, because it is built 
to deliver precisely these results. 


If you will examine the All-Weather 
Tread you will see that it is made up of 
large blocks which overlap circumfer- 
entially. 


This overlapping presents a continuous 
ground contact, which lessens vibration 
and strain. 


The symmetrical placing of the blocks 
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insures the car’s running smoothly, with- 
out the slightest zigzag or side-thrust. 


Being sharp-edged and keen, these blocks 
have no tendency to slide over:slippers 
surfaces; on the contrary, they cut deep 
and grip tight. 

In snow and mud, in climbing out of 
car tracks, in starting and stopping, the 
All-Weather Tread digs 


giving positive traction on almost every 


in and clings, 


surface. 

The diamond-shaped blocks always pre- 
sent a right angle to the direction of side- 
slip; against skidding they hold firm 
and true. 

If you have the All-Weather Tread 
under you, you can motor in confidence, 
and with pronounced economy as well. 


It is one of the important reasons why 
more people ride on Goodyear Tires than 


on any other kind. 
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, patented, woven-in 
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ventilating feature 
ire made 


slatsin weather-proof, permanent colors. 


VUDOR Porch Shades are greatly 
reduced in price \ shade 6 feet 4 25 
wide with a drop of 7 feet, 6 inches, Coa 
now costs only 

north of Alabama and east of Colorado. 
to fit any perch priced proportionately 


Sizes 


Send fe ustrations in colors and the 
name of sur 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

had had instead of saying how ripping it 
was to see him. The spirit of the frozen 
mitt brooded heavily over the scene. 

Mrs. Conyngham confided her finger 
tips to ro tg and watched the retreating 
form of Cyri 

Martyn looked from one to the other 
and with faultless precision misfired with 
his second barrel. 

“This is fine, what? 
I should find you here. 
hotel you were out. Leslie! 
turning to Mrs. Conyngham, ‘ 
look wonderful?” 

Mrs. Conyngham assented gravely. 

“Martyn,” said Leslie, “if you didn’t 
expect to meet us, who were you looking 
for? 


Hadn’t an idea 
Told me in the 
My Gad!” 
‘doesn’t she 


“Chap named Wedderton,” he replied. 
to get a word with him 
" Leslie bit a very small piece of 
“Important?” she queried. 

It was clearly impossible to confide to 
anyone the disastrous happenings of recent 
days. That part of his life and all its 

iiaitecy interests were conducted under a 


aa of secrecy. 


“Not particularly. I just wanted to see 
him.” 


“He's an old friend. I’ve heard you 


speak of him before.” 


” 


“Yes; known each other some years. 

“That was why you sent him a wire 

announcing your arrival before sending 
me one. 

Martyn stared. 

“How do you know I wired?” 

“The man met Cyril and told him.” 

“Then he is here?” Martyn almost 
shouted. 

“T imagine he must be.” 

He looked round quickly. 

“Then listen here, old girl, do forgive 
me if I chase off and try and round him up. 
You see—er—well, it’s rather difficult to 
explain.” 

“Why bother?” she suggested. 

“I knowit looks queer, but—it’s just one 
of those silly things that—er ——-” 

“Aren't a bit important but must be 


done at once.” 


“That's it. You won’t think me rude, 


| Mrs. Conyngham?”’ 


‘*My dear boy, my own life is made up of 


| things that have to be done at once, and to 


the best of my belief I have never neg- 
lected a single one of them. When you 
have finished your business with Mr. 
Wedderton 1 should be glad of a moment 


“Rather! That'll be fine. Leslie, dear, 
I'm looking forward to hours with 

““Yes,”’ said Leslie, “‘I know; but they'll 
have to keep, won’t they?” 

**T’ll be as quick as I can,” said Martyn, 
and added in a voice for Leslie, ‘‘Oh, I’ve 
missed you, my sweet!” 

**You'’re a bad Martyn,” she said, ‘“‘and 
I didn’t know how bad until now. Run 
along.” 

“You're not angry with me?” 

“T’'m not very pleased.” 

“Then give me one of those white 
flowers you're wearing—as a sign of for- 
giveness.”’ 

“Which would seem to argue,” said 
Leslie, as she broke off a white carnation 
and slipped it in his buttonhole, “that 
there is something to forgive. Have you 
got a pin? It’s a short stalk and you'll 
lose it.” 

“Lose it?” he repeated, oling her hand 

er fingers 
rvor that Mrs. Conyng- 
ham, who did not a oer of any kind of 
demonstration, turn away and felt posi- 
tively sick. 


| with you myself.” 


xx! 


EORGE WEDDERTON was not to be 
found in the hotel. A waiter, who 


| seemed to take an unaccountable interest 
| in Martyn and fussed around him with 


wearisome attentiveness, suggested the 
winter garden and the terrace as likely 
places for a gentleman to be found smoking 
a pipe. He offered to accompany Martyn 
in the search, and commented with polite 
appreciation upon the flow er in his coat. 

“*Dese carnaish was ver’ pretty,” he ob- 
served. ‘‘ Monsieur has just arrifed, don’t 
it? He come from —— 

“Timbuktu,” replied Martyn, * ‘and I 
lost my conversation on the way.” 

He declined Andrea's offer to accompany 
him, and strode off alone. 

The terrace was a stretch of gravel with 
trees in little tubs and a stone balustrade 
with a flight of steps leading down to the 
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sea. It was deserted, but in the gardens 
below Martyn saw Cyril Conyn ‘pene walk- 
ing at the side of a beautifully dressed girl; 
as he watched, the girl slipped a white- 
gloved hand cavanalt Cyril’s arm and 
smiled up at him ravishingly. 

Martyn whistled softly to himself and 
turned away along an avenue of cypresses 
leading to the back of the hotel. A turn 
in the path brought him into the presence 
of a man seated on an iron chair apparently 
absorbed in the contemplation of a number 
of luggage labels. At Martyn’s approach 
he slipped them in a side pocket and looked 
up innocently. It was George Wedderton 
and, seeing Martyn, his features relaxed 
into a grin of welcome. 

"Lo, old fellar,” said he. “‘This is fine.” 

“IT was thinking exactly the same my- 
self,’ replied Martyn stonily. ‘It’s great 
luck meeting in this quiet corner.” And 
his hand went slowly toward his back 
pocket. 

George Wedderton’s eyes ncrrowed, but 
the lines of humor at the corners of his 
mouth deepened. He held up a warning 
finger. 

“One second,” said he. ‘The experi- 
ences of a not uncheckered career per- 
suade me to believe that you are going to 
pull out a pistol and point it at me." 

“Quite correct,” said Martyn, and the 
blue barrel of an automatic lined up with 
the center of George’s forehead. 

George Wedderton laughed. 

“Tf that went off,’ said he, “I shouldn't 
have much opportunity of explaining, so for 
everyone’s sake put it back in your pocket 
and let’s have a chow.” 

But Martyn was not in an obedient mood. 

“You bluffed me very successfully the 
other night,” said he. “‘And I’m not look- 
ing for an encore. So if it’s all one, you'll 
answer 2 few questions under cover.” 

George's smile expanded. 

“*Martyn,” he implored, “don’t be an 
ass. Surely you ain’t idiot enough to believe 
I’ ve double-crossed you. 

“It looks uncommonly like it.” 

“It was meant to,” said George. 
can afford to smile.” 

“‘T should say you could afford quite a lot 
on that two thousand quid,” said Martyn. 

George laughed uproariously. 

“Shove that pisto! out of sight and join 
in the joke,” he begged. ‘“‘You don’t be- 
grudge me my little emolument for swing- 
ing it on the opposition? Honestly I worked 
damned hard to earn it. And what virtue 
would my labors have had if the inventor, 
the general manager and the detective 
staff of Diplock, Mathews & Brandling 
had ty about as if nothing had hap- 
pened? The whole essence of the show was 
to display the lot of you under the influence 
of a vertical breeze. After all, I don’t see 
why you should mind them having a tracing 
of your original design. They are pretty 
certain to break their necks on it at the 
trials. With regard to the new design—well, 
I shoved that behind a bookcase while the 
camera was clickin 

Martyn’s pistol Ea dropped | to his side. 

“Then you mean to say ——”’ he began. 

“*Course I do, and I did you the credit 
of believing you'd tumble.” 

es, but everybody thinks — 

“Not everybody. I put my chief wise as 
I came through London early yesterday, 
and he handed in the dope to the Ministry. 
That’ swhy they betray mere official gloom.” 

“Come on,” said Martyn enthusiasti- 
oy. “‘let’s have the whole yarn.’ 

. eorge explained laconicaily, as was ais 
abit. 

“Then the tracing?” Martyn asked. 

“It’s here somewhere at this hotel, 
I believe. Arrived little after two. I went 
down to the station to meet it. You see 
this sort of thing travels by relays. I saw 
the fellar who had it. The third relay- 
Number Three—got out of the Southern 
Express, and a minute or two later got back 
again. He mixed himself up in a crowd and 
I failed to see who he passed it to. The 
exchange must have been rather neat.’ 

“7 see; ,and this last fellar takes it on to 

«Thirteenth Communal? No, not in this 
case. I happen to know that a man—call 
him Number Five—left Moscow yesterday. 
Got some wireless information about his 
departure and have an idea I’m acquainted 
with the chap. "T any rate I’m certain he’s 
on this job. He’s a hig noise in the Bolshie 


underworld.” 

“Wait a bit,” said Martyn. ‘Left Mos- 
cow, you say? Is he a chap called Otto 
Weisenberg?”’ 


“Yes. Know him?” 


“So I 
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“I don’t, but Butterwick got it out of 
the little cashier that he was starting.” 

George Wedderton sprang to his feet. 

“Good heavens!”’ he cried. ‘‘You haven't 
interfered with dear Otto, have you?” 

“Rather afraid Butterwick has arranged 
a little setback to his journey.” 

“Oh Lord!” invoked George Wedder- 
ton. “Here’s a thing! Broken my chain 
my beautiful gold Albert, hall- marked in 
every link, and I had mothered ’em so 
carefully.” 

‘Does it matter?” 

“’Course it does! I want to know who's 
got the tracing here and who'll carry it on. 
Besides, the whole essence of the thing was 
that they shouldn’t know we knew. Still, 
it can’t be helped.” 

‘Then I suppose 
will carry it on to Moscow? 

“Imagine so.’ 

“Then I can’t see that it matters a lot,”’ 
said Martyn, rising. ‘For my own part 
I’m happy as asandboy. Let's go and have 
a quick one on the strength of it.” 

It was Andrea Negretti who served them 
with an execrably mixed cocktail which to 
Martyn in his blissful frame of mind tasted 
like nectar. 

“To tell the truth,’’ said he when Andrea 
had retired to repeat the order, “I was 
more knocked over this business than I care 
to own. To know that it’s all good and gay 
makes one kind of grateful. Tell you what, 
George, old seed, I’m a lucky blighter. One 
of Fortune’s favored, and all that sort of 
thing. Here’s fun!” He raised his replen- 
ished glass. “I’m engaged to the biggest 
darling that ever lived, I haven’t a care in 
the world, and if I don’t make an offering 
to the high gods—if I don’t show my grati- 
tude in some substantial way No, not 
for me; two’s plenty. I didn’t have any 
lunch and this absinth they chuck in plays 
the devil on an empty stomach.” 

“Where are you off to?” demanded 
George. 

“I’m going to live,”’ said Martyn, and 
retired with a wave of the hand. 


whoev er has it now 


” 
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HE lover who behaves amiss must look 

out for chastisement. Indeed, he need 
not look out, for it will certainly be found 
without search. That he may hav e made 
amends makes no difference. In due'course 
he will be forgiven, but the course must be 
covered first. 

Leslie Kavanagh was too little to allow 
herself to be overlooked, and too great to 
allow herself to be belittled. At their very 
first meeting Martyn had deserted her 
without the production of a reasonable 
excuse, and though inwardly she sensed an 
excusable reason it was not good enough 
to deny him the application of discipline. 
She knew that as soon as his business was 
transacted Martyn would hasten to her 
side. It would do him good, therefore, to 
remove herself from reach of his addresses 
and leave him alone and disconsolate to 
ponder a while upon sins and omissions. 

A maiden’s bedchamber is her sanctuary, 
and thither after some small interval Leslie 
repaired to conduct her maneuver. As 
she passed through the lounge she was 
attracted by the sound of voices and, look- 
ing toward the window, beheld Martyn and 
George in cheerful conversation. Martyn’s 
eyes were bright and his mien was one of 
gladness. What he said was out of earshot, 
but he waved a glass in his hand and would 
seem to be toasting his companion. 

“Oh!” said Leslie, and marched up the 
stairs with head erect. 

Generations of wisdom have educated 
women to bear with fortitude neglect by 
mankind at the summons of business, but 
when that business proves itself to be no 
more than a mere ruse for having a couple, 
a different complexion is put upon affairs. 
Leslie, who had determined to quarantine 
herself from the circling arms of love for 
half an hour, promptly extended the sepa- 
ration order until dinnertime, and even 
contemplated coming down to table with 
a headache such as would require an early 
retirement to bed. 

Thus when Martyn in the gladness of 
his heart set forth to find her he found her 
not. Being young and ardent he left no 
stone unturned and severally visited every 
corner and nook and summerhouse in the 
gardens, to the distress and embarrassment 
of many. Misfortune at last confronted him 
with the Honorable Mrs. Conyngham, 
seated erect upon a semicircular stone 
seat and wearing the expression of a sorrow- 
ful sphinx. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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For Economical Transportation 


| For Daughter, Wife or Mother 


The New Superior Model 4-Passenger Chevrolet Coupé is 
especially suitable for the small suburban family of two to four. 
With it the wife can drive the family provider to and from the 
station, or the children to and from school. 

It is also ideal for shopping or social use. A rear compartment 
provides space for bundles or luggage. 

There are fixed seats for three, and an additional comfortable 
folding seat opposite the driver. 

This car has full modern mechanical and electrical equipment, 
! cord tires and demountable rims. 

\ The gracefully designed body is of the well-known Fisher construc- 
tion finished in a combination of black and toned Brewster green. 





Upholstery is two-toned velour. 

The car is easy to drive, and very economical in operation and 
| upkeep. 

: ; Its exceptionally low price is due to the economies resulting from 
i ; large production, the Chevrolet Motor Company being the world’s 
largest manufacturer of high-grade closed cars. 

Any of our dealers will be glad to show and demonstrate this 
attractive model. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








World's Largest Manufacturer §,000 Dealers and Service Applications will be considered 
of Low Priced, Fully Equipped Stations Throughout the World from High-Grade Dealers in Ter- 
Automobiles ritories not adequately covered 
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AFE and efficient brakes are sym- 
bolized by the outstretched hand. 
Whenever you see it, remember that— 
Brakes are safer and last longer with 
Johns-Manville Non-Burn Asbestos 
Brake Lining. 
The next time you have your brakes 
relined, specify it. 
Be your own judge. 


For the door pocket of your car 
We issue a very helpful little booklet, ‘The Care of 
Automobile Brakes,”’ to anybody interested enough to 
write forit. Send to Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. 
at 4ist St., New York City. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


NON -~BURN 


Asbestos Brake Lining 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

“Mr. Saville,” said she, “do me the 
kindness to give me your attention for one 
moment.” 

“T was looking for Leslie,”’ he countered. 

“Leslie is lying down. She has been 

.” 

“But, good heavens! I know it was bad 
luck my having to dash off - 

“From quite a different reason,’ Mrs. 
Conyngham interposed. ‘Do not let us 
discuss it.’ 

“Tf she is ill -——”’ he began. 

“Mr. Saville, you are a man of the world; 
you have a reputation for kindness and 
good sense.” 

‘That’s nice to hear, but —— 

“TL wished to speak to you about Cyril.” 

“Er—now?” he asked. 

“Tf you please.” 

There was no escape. 
at her side. 

“Cyril has got himself into grave diffi- 
culty.” 

“Financial?” 

“Feminine.” 

“Ho!” said Martyn. 
self out.” 

“I fear not. The fire would appear to be 
spreading, or rather bursting out in a new 
place.” 

“Who's the lady?” 

“The woman’s name is Ferraros.”’ 

“What? The dancer? Alma? Cyril in 
love with La Belle Ferraros? Not very 
original of him, is it? 7 

“The odd thing,” said Mrs. Conyngham, 
oh that he declares he is not in love with 

er 

**Well, he ought to know.” 

“Tt is a lie—a subterfuge. 
kissing this afternoon.” 

Martyn smothered a laugh. 

“Poor dears,” he murmured. 

“When people’s ardor is so great that 
they kiss in public it is high time to do 
something.” 

“It may be,” said Martyn warily, “but 
honestly I don’t see what I can do.” 

‘I want you to wrestle with Cyril. My 
own protests are wasted. Now you, as a 
man of the world ——” 

“Yes,” Martyn admitted, 


He seated himself 


“That'll burn it- 


I found them 


“but it’s a 


| delicate thing to come between a fellow and 
| his girl. 
| good. Besides,” 


Generally does more harm than 
and he touched his shoul- 
der, still sore from the bullet wound, “I’m 
a little reluctant to embark on anything 
of the kind.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Conyngham in 
an empty tone, “if you refuse to help me 
there is no more to be said.” 

Martyn protested that nothing was fur- 
ther from his thoughts. 

“Help in any way I can; but wouldn't 
it be better to get at him yourself—quite 
quietly?” 

“It would be useless. If once I betrayed 
the smallest affection for Cyril he would 
trade upon it to the end of my life.” 

“Oh, surely not!” 

“You do not know Cyril as I do. He is 
entirely selfish. He would go to any lengths 
to gain his own ends.” 

Martyn shook his head and smiled in- 
dulgently. 

“After all,” he said, “‘he’s no more than 
a youngster; he is bound to come a few 
croppers. I think the best we can do is to 
turn our heads discreetly until he picks 
himself up again.” 

And having delivered this profound and 
generous philosophy he rose to his feet with 
a view to escape. 

Mrs. Conyngham was quick to realize 
that since she had failed to arouse his 
interest by a straightforward exposition, 
subtler methods would have to be adopted. 

“T doubt, Mr. Saville,” said she, holdin 
up a restraining hand, “if you would hold 
so lenient a view were you in 
the full facts. It is my painful duty i "al 
you that when taxed with his association 
with this woman Cyril responded by pre- 
tending he was in love with Leslie.” 

In an instant Martyn was transformed. 

“You don’t mean —— 

“He actually made love to her, and, I 
may add, he was not unaware of her en- 
gagement to you.’ 

“T see,” said Martyn grimly. “‘Yes— 
yes. That rather alters things. The young 
rotter! H’m! I fancy if his pride got a 
bump it ud do Cyril a bit of good. S$ pose 
that’s the reason Leslie is lying down. 

“TI can think of no other.” 

“H'm!” He bit his forefinger thought- 
fully. “I might have a few words with 
Master Cyril now. Is this woman down 


9” 


here? 
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“She is staying at this hotel,” Mrs. 
Cony pea shivered. 

I see. Yes.” His expression 
lightened at the arrival of a sudden idea. 
“Yes, by Gad. By Gad, yes!” 

“What are you thinking? tay 

“Was thinking of a verse of Browning’s 
that just fits the case.’ 

Mrs. Conyngham shook her head. 

“T doubt,” said she, “if a recitation 
would alter Cyril’s courses.” 

“No, no, but we might suppose a lady 
of Ferraros’ notoriety would fly at bigger 
game than Cyril. How’s the thing go?”’ 

He started to pace up and down, tapping 
his forehead and contracting his brows. 

“T’ve got it! 


‘*When she crossed his path with her hunting- 
noose, 
And over him drew her net —— 


“Then some more which I don’t remem- 
ber. Then: 


“And before my friend be wholly hers, 
How easy to prove to him, I said, 
An eagle’s the game her pride prefers, 
Though she snaps at a wren instead! 


“See the idea? No, ‘course you don’t, 
but I do. Here, trot along to the hotel and 
dress for dinner, and I'll round up Cyril and 
have a word with him.” 

Mrs. Conyngham put out her hand, and 
Martyn was astonished to see a real ten- 
derness in her expression. 

“Mr. Saville, I am placing my trust en- 
tirely in you. If Cyril can be brought to see 
the error of his ways you will have earned 
my real gratitude. I Rave never told any- 
one this, but I love Cyril—deeply.”’ 

“I’m sure you do.” 

She made haste to efface any signs of 
emotion. 

“And because of that I hope you will be 
absolutely merciless until this obsession is 
destroyed. I would only ask that we keep 
this matter entirely to ourselves, that it 
remains a secret between you and me.” 

“Sure.” She sniffed. 

“You have undertaken a very beautiful 
work, Mr. Saville, and I only trust you may 
be rewarded as you deserve.” 

With a quick pressure of the fingers she 
turned and retreated hastily, leaving Mar- 
tyn rubbing his chin thoughtfully. 

“T only trust,” he murmured to himself, 
“that I Levent landed myself in a damn 
silly mess.”’ 

But he had. 

xXx1II 
The eagle am I, with my fame in the world, 

The wren is he, with his maiden face. 

— Browning. 


N THE American bar of the La Rhone 
Hotel, Martyn Saville ran Cyril Conyng- 
ham to earth. He found that young gentle- 
man drowning blighted hopes in a succession 
of gin-and-bitters. A count of empty glasses 
roved that he was coming up for the third 
if probably not the last time. In his atti- 
tude a touch of bravado, and in his eye a 
go-to-hell look which embraced mankind. 
At Martyn’s approach he looked him up 
and down scornfully, as might a duelist, 
and called on him to name a poison. 

Martyn, whose knowledge of toxicology 
was small, named a whisky-and-soda. 

“Double double and splash,” ’ said Cyril 
to the white-coated attendant, and added, 
“That’s the sort of man I am.’ 

Martyn could not check a smile. ‘ After 
all,” he reflected, “he’s just a kid, and 
veally it’s a shame to take the money.” 

But it was Cyril’s next remark that re- 
enforced his original intention. 

“Suppose you imagine I’m going to con- 
gratulate you?” 

“If you don’t mind,” said Martyn rather 
warningly, “it ’ud be healthier if you 
didn’t.” 

“Wasn't going to, anyway.” 

“Capital,”” said Martyn with aa effort 
to recover his good will. 

“Drink up and have ’nuther—might’s 
well.” 

“No, thanks,” Martyn replied with a 
shake of the head. Then to the attendant: 
“You ought to christen that whisky the 
Walter Raleigh brand. He was the fellar 
who discovered potatoes. Come outside 
and have a fag, Cyril.” 

“Damned if I care,” retorted Cyril des- 
perately, and allowed himself to be led to 
the veranda. “Though I give you fair 
warning,” he added as he sank in a deck 
chair, “I’m in no mood for good advice.” 

“That’sall right,” said Martyn. “Haven’t 
any in stock,” 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Five spots where germs may lurk 


INKS, drains, toilet bowls, 
garbage pails, floors, sunless 
corners—these are the spots 

where disease germs breed in your 
home. You cannot see disease 
germs, but that does not alter the 
fact that they breed by the millions 
and are a constant menace to health. 

And so when some member of 
your family happens to become a 
trifle run-down, an excellent open- 
ing is offered for an attack of con- 
tagious sickness. 

Proper disinfection kills disease 
germs and checks the breeding of 


germ life. Proper disinfection 
means that all places where germs 
might lurk or breed should be 
sprinkled with a solution of ‘‘Lysol’”’ 
Disinfectant at least twice a week. 

A little ‘“‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant 
should be added to scrubbing 
water, too. Being a soapy sub- 
stance, ‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant helps 
to clean as it disinfects. A 50c 
bottle makes 5 gallons of germ 
killing solution. A 25c bottle 
makes 2 gallons. 

‘*Lysol”’ Disinfectant is also in- 
valuable for personal hygiene. 


Send for free samples of other “Lysol” products 


You can purchase a 25c bottle of ‘‘Lysol”’ 
Disinfectant for trial purposes at any drug 
store. We shall be glad to mail you free 
samples of the other ‘“‘Lysol’’ products. 

Shall we send a sample of ‘‘Lysol’’ Shaving 
Cream for the men folks? Protects the 


health of the skin. Renders small cuts 
aseptically clean. We will also include a 
sample of ‘‘Lysol”’ Toilet Soap. Refreshingly 
soothing, healing, and helpful for improv 
ing the skin. 

Send name and address on a postcard. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, Inc. 
LEHN & FINK, INc., Sole Distributors 
635 Greenwich Street, New York 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 
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Minneapolis Motorizes Its Road Making 


The ‘Caterpillar’s’’* 
— of usefulness is 
y no means limited to 
building and main- 
taining streets and 
roads. There is a‘‘Cat- 
erpillar”* of size and 
capacity for every 
power need. On farm 
or ranch, in the mining, 
oil and lumber indus- 
tries,forsnowremoval 
and other civic work— 
wherever power and 
endurance are ata 
premium, the ‘Cater- 
pillar’’* has no real 
competitor. 


CATERPIMAR 


HOLT 


PEORIA, ILL. 
STOCKTON, CALIF, 


With its boulevards winding along 
the shores of blue lakes, its magnif- 
icent park system, its miles of cool, 
shaded residential streets, Minneap- 
olis is winning the admiration of all 
visitors as well as that of park and 
street officials in other cities. 


Justly proud of these splendid civic 
improvements, Minneapolis officials 
are equally proud of their ‘‘Caterpil- 
lar’’* Tractors which have proved so 
indispensable in carrying out the 
City’s plans. Motorization of its road 
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Minneapolis now operates a fleet of 
nine ‘‘Caterpillars.’’* 


Assistant City Engineer W. J. Walsh 


says: ‘“‘These tractors have consist- 
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tenance, scarifying, hauling, snow 
removal and belt work.’’ Street Com- 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

They kept silence for a space. Presently: 

“Cyril, you ’re a sport. Care for a bet?” 
““Go on. 

“Happened to see you with a girl half 
an hour ago; someone I recognized.” 

“Yes, and you happen to have talked to 
the aunt since.” 

“She talked to me.” 

“Same thing. Now look here, Saville, 
let me tell you this: I’m old enough to 
choose my own friends and to know their 
worth.” 

“Yes, old fellar, but—er—are you quite 
sure of the worth? What I’m getting at is 
this: Madame Ferraros I haven’t any 
doubt is a dear, and all that, but you must 
admit she hasn’t a reputation for con- 
stancy. There was young Phillimore, who 
came a mucker over her. That fellar— 
what’s his name—in the Buffs. Some 
French count who shot himself, and half a 
dozen others.” 

“T fancy I know more about her affec- 
tions than you do.” 

“Not a doubt, but it’d be an almighty 
pity if you got in a mess over an affair that 
has no future to it.” 

“Oh, quit it, Martyn.” 

“T’ll lay odds if someone more eligible 
——e up she’d throw you over like an old 

at” 

Cyril sat up abruptly and fixed Martyn 
with a look of interest. 

“Someone more eligible?”’ he repeated. 
“Chap like yourself, for instance?” 

“T didn’t say myself.” 

“No,” Cyril laughed, 
have the neck for that.” 

It was a direct challenge—and Martyn 
rose to it beautifully. 

“Suppose I did. Suppose you introduced 
me as a man with a bit of reputation and 
pots of money, and suppose I proved my 
case, would you give her up?” 

Cyril chuckled to himself. 

“According to you,”’ said he, “‘she’d do 
that part. But all this is hot air, Martyn, 
and you know it.” 

“Would you ee her up?” 

Cyril rose and looked rather tragic. He 
had earned praise as an amateur actor. 

“If you can persuade little Ferraros to 
smoke a cigarette in your private sitting 
room at twelve to-night, then I’d know she 
isn’t the girl I believe her to be.” 

Martyn frowned. 

“That’s going rather far,” he began. 

“If you’re scared of taking a chance! 
Wouldn’t have suggested it if I thought 
you were likely to induce her.” 

Martyn got out of his chair and the white 
carnation he was wearing fell unnoticed 
to the ground. 

“Taken,” he said, “if you'll give me 
your word to show up at my room at 
twelve precisel 

Cyril aes. 

“T’ll be there,” said he, “and damn 
lonely you'll get waiting for me.” 

“This is between ourselves,”’ said Mar- 


“you'd hardly 


tyn. 

“Naturally.” 

“Shake hands.” 

“Thanks, I'd rather not. If you hang on 
here I’ "s if I ean find her.” 

“Righ 

As Cyril turned away there was a curious 
expression at the corners of his mouth. 

“Poor old Martyn!” he muttered. 

Martyn was talking to George Wedder- 
ton when he returned with Alma Ferraros. 

“Want to introduce a friend of mine,” 
said he. 

“What now?” replied Martyn brusquely. 

“It’s a lady, my dear chap.” 

But Martyn Saville did not even look at 
Alma Fervaros. 

“Presently,” said he, and taking George 
by the arm marched him off in earnest 
conversation. . 

““D’you mind telling me,” George: in- 
quired when they were out of earshot, 
“whether that was a sample of your usual 
manners?” 

“‘It was not,” came the reply. “It was a 
stunt. Sorry I can’t explain. Good-by, old 
fellar. I’m going back.” 

Alma was furious. 

“That is the rudest man I have ever 
seen,” she declared. 

Cyril gloomily admitted that Martyn 
Saville was a bit eccentric, although at 
heart an excellent fellow, with more money 
than he knew what to do with. 

“It doesn’t alter my opinion,” said Alma. 

“He didn’t seem to take a fancy to you,” 
observed Cyril. ‘Though I dare say he'd 
unbend a bit if you took the trouble.” 

“TI do not propose to take the trouble.” 


“That's a pity, ‘cause he’s of our party, 
and if you insist in tacking onto me you’re 
sure to see a lot of him.” 

At this point Martyn returned and said, 
“Yes! What was it you wanted? 

Cyril explained, and made a hurried in- 
troduction. 

“How de do?” said Martyn shortly. 
“Cyril, time to change, isn’t it? Mrs. 
Conyngham was looking for you. I'll enter- 
tain Madame Ferraros.” 

“Right,” said Cyril. “I'll toddle off.” 

And ignoring Alma’s protest he retreated 
with a wave of the hand. 

Alma waited just long enough to look 
Martyn up and down, then she inclined her 
head and said, ‘‘Good evening.” 

“Good evening,” replied Martyn ab- 
sently. 

She came back and stamped her foot. 

“Is it your intention, Mr. Saville, to be 
rude to me?” 

“Yes, I think so,” he answered. 

“ May I inquire why?” 

“Certainly. I’m not at all pleased with 
you. I think you are behaving very badly 
indeed. Disgracefully.”’ 

“Mr. Saville!” 

“‘It astonishes me that a woman of your 
brilliance can find satisfaction in stealing 
chickens.” 

“Stealing chickens?” 

“What else can you call young Conyng- 
ham?” 

“‘How dare you! You speak as though 
I were an old woman.” 

“So you are—in knowledge—older than 
the world, and not half so kind.” 

“What do you know about me?” 

“Everything.” 

“We have never met before.” 

“Hundreds of times.’ 

Alma pondered, and her cheeks fired as 
realization came. 

“How dare you! You speak to me as 
though I were an—an ordinar person.’ 

“It'll do you good,” said Mintyn. 
once tackled a job on the coast, and a 
two years the natives treated me as though 
I were a purple emperor. Did me all the 
good in the world to be treated like an 
average ass when I got home again.” 

The thin veneer of foreign accent de- 
parted from Alma’s tone, and she spoke as 
years before she was accustomed to speak 
in the Mile End Road. 

“What yer driving. at, anyway? Can 
please myself, can’t I? 

“Not with children. ’Tisn’t fair.” 

“Men like me too,” she said. 

“Then why waste yourself on an infant?’ 

She looked at him, head tilted and a 
smile creeping in at the corners of her 
mouth. 

“Must have some amusement. 
dull here!” 

“*Any port in a storm,” he suggested. 

““You’ve a poor opinion of me, haven't 
rou?” 

“Not at all. In your way you are per- 
fect—complete. You could neither be im- 
proved upon nor redeemed.” 

She laughed, for what he said had the 
insolence she most admired. The man was 
vastly more entertaining than the average 
sycophant who tugged at her apron strings. 

“You're rather a joke, Mr. Saville.” 

“Thought you'd find that out.” 

“Staying here long?”’ 

“Possibly, but my intentions vary.” 

He became suddenly aware of the volume 
of Browning tucked under her arm. Its 
presence in such company was astonishing. 

“Good heavens! You don’t read Brown- 
ing!” he exclaimed. 

Instantly her attitude became defensive. 

“Why wouldn’t I?” 

“There are several reasons why you 
should. As it happens, I was quoting from 
that very book this afternoon.” 


“Oh 


“ 


Damn 


“A verse very applicable to yourself and 
Cyril. Let me repeat a line or two: 


“*A shame,’ said I, ‘if she adds just him 
To her nine-and-ninely other spoils, 
The hundredth for a whim!’ 


“Give me the book. I'll read the rest.” 

“No, thank you,” said Alma, backing 
away. “I—I do not care for poetry in the 
daytime.”” She was obviously embarrassed 
and tried to hide it with a smile. “ Read it 
to-night.” 

“T shall be dining with my friends.” 

“ Afterwards?” she suggested. 

“We are not likely to break up till eleven 
or later.” 

“ Afterwards?” she repeated, and the in- 
nocent look in her eyes was very wicked 
indeed. 
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“Very well,” he said. “I have a private 
sitting room. Come there at twelve o’clock 
if you will.’ 

The words were no sooner spoken than 
he regretted them. He might argue that 
the assignation was made with the loftiest 
motives, but was it wise for a man who was 
engaged to the sweetest girl in the world to 
plan a clandestine meeting with a naughty 
one? The thought was unsettling, and on 
the top of it a wandering hand to the lapel 
of his coat revealed the fact that the white 
carnation Leslie had given him was miss- 
ing. Forgetful of all other considerations 
he swiveled round and began to search. 

“Have you lost something?”’ said Alma. 

“Yes,” he replied 

“‘Important?”’ 

“To me—very.” 

He saw a flash of white by a grass border 

a few feet away, hastened to the spot, 
sidend up the flower and put it back in his 
coat. When he turned, it was to find Alma 
staring at him with wide-open eyes. 

“Anything wrong?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” she answered, her gaze never 
shifting from the white carnation. 

She looked much less dangerous now— 
more human—and she seemed to be wait- 
ing for Martyn to speak. A generous 
impulse persuaded him to say, “And about 

that boy—come now, what are your plans?” 

It was the signal, and recognizing it 
Alma gave a gasp of relief. 

“To think I hadn’t guessed!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘You must have thought me a 
fool, Mr. Saville, but really you were to 
blame. Here, take the book.” And she 
thrust it unceremoniously into his hand. 

“This is very jolly of you,” said Martyn, 
turning it over in perplexity. ‘Why do you 
give me this?” 

“Stupid! What you want is inside.’ 

“Yes, I know —— 

“*Course you do, Better not wait any 
longer. 
are not going at once?” 

“I suppose I shall be there,”’ he an- 
swered dully. 

“Good! I shall be circumspect, never 
fear. It will be pleasant to meet again.” 

He had *turned away when she recalled 
him with the words, “But there is some- 
thing you have not told me—something 
I should know. Your number.” 

“My number?” repeated Martyn, thor- 
oughly mystified. “Oh, I see what you 
mean.” He half pulled a hotel key from his 
pocket and absently examined the figures 
stamped on the disk. “Thirteen,” said he. 

“Then au ‘voir, Thirteen, till twelve 
o’clock. You haven't asked me, but my 
number is thirty-three.” 

“Is it?” said Martyn, and retired with a 
blush, 

XXIV 

E DEAL now with the little setback 

arranged by Butterwick for the recep- 
tion of the messenger from Moscow. Otto 
von Weisenberg had not served for nothing 
in the Imperial Army of the Great Deposed 
One. Many and various had been his con- 
quests in fie'ds of gallantry, maidens of 
high and low degree succumbing to the 
mastery of his eye and splendid swagger 
of his mien. 

It would be doing no injustice to Otto 
to admit that women were his hobby. In 
pursuing this hobby along unwilling chan- 
nels during the great advance in 1914; he 
lost the sight of his right eye. The owner 
of the hatpin which performed the opera- 
tion was very properly placed against a 
wall and shot, and Otto von Weisenberg, 
who was present at the execution, saw it 
very nicely with his left. He did not com- 
plain of the loss, neither did he repair his 
ways of life. He saw things, if possible, in 
a more distorted light, that was all. The 
disability he had suffered denied him a 
continuance of military service; accord- 
ingly he accepted a post at the Kénig- 
griitzerstrasse, where as a spy he earned 
undying fame. There were eccentric at- 
tractions in Otto von Weisenberg’s nature; 
he would hesitate no more to take a man's 
life than a woman’s honor. 

At the downfall of his own country he 
shifted his activities to Bolshevist Russia 
and was deeply appreciated. A vast amount 
of the revolutionary propaganda which has 
drilled like a woodworm into the fabric of 
once stable nations was the result of his 
active organization. He had been chris- 
tened The Important One, and the title was 
not unearned. Every now and then he 
personally supervised a particular opera- 
tion, especially if it should be conducted 
in agreeable environs. A few days in the 
south of France made a pleasing change 


But you'll be there to-night? You 
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“Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Litile frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don't you wish that you were me?” 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
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from the stern conditions of life in Moscow. 
Moreover, the present case was one upon 
which enormous possibilities depended. 

The journey had passed tediously enough. 
His fellow passengers were persons of no 
distinction and the changing was 
too familiar to excite either admiration or 
interest. He spent the long hours thinking 
and smoking a particular brand of Russian 
tobacco, which he rolled into cigarettes. It 
was curious to note that he never used 
matches, but lit them from pa spills, 
which he dip into the flame of a candle. 
When traveling he invariably carried a 
candle in a small protected case which he 
ay the upholstery at his elbow. 

About fifty miles from the French fron- 
tier a A entered his compartment and 
tumbled into the seat before him. She 
carried a heavy Gladstone , she wore a 
pigtail, was very much out of breath, had 
on a pair of cotton gloves and looked like 
Mary Pickford. 

Innocence was abroad and Otto von 
Weisenberg revived under its spell. He 
hoisted the bag into the rack, asked her 
taste as to open windows or closed, and 
gave assurance that she was in the right 
part of the train. 

Isobel Butterwick was breathlessly grate- 
ful. She put her head out of the carriage 
window and waved frantic farewells to some- 
one behind the barrier; she lost her pocket 
handkerchief doing so; she relapsed into her 
seat and sniffed, real tears ran down her 
cheeks and her nose behaved awkwardly. 
Otto presented Isobel with a perfectly clean 
and folded silk kerchief to relieve the sit- 
uation. 

“‘ Leave-takings are always sad,” said he. 
“* Mademoiselle has come from school?” 

Isobel admitted that this was so, and 
“— into a copy of Firelight Friends. 

tto was enchanted. 

From his dispatch box he produced a 
carton of chocolate and proceeded to invest 
her with silver medals. 

Isobel was delighted and when she had 
devoured more than her share of chocolate 


| she amused herself by covering an English 
| penny with the tinfoil wrappers and pre- 


tending it was half a crown. 

A more enchanting display of ingenu- 
ousness could not have been imagined. To 
inspire confidence Otto performed some 
very agreeable tricks with a pack of patience 
cards, at which Isobel, now resto to 
cheerfulness, clapped her hands delightedly. 
In such wise are friendships made. 

At the next stop the only other passenger 
in the compartment got out. So that was 


| quite satisfactory too, 


Otto von Weisenberg moved from his 


| seat and occupied the one next to Isobel. 
R 


“It is cold,” said he, “and thus you will 
be able to share my rug.” 

Isobel thanked him with her eyes and 
said he was very very nice to have met and 
that she was sure her poor aunt, who was 
ill, or otherwise she wouldn’t be returning 
to England but would have joined such a 
jolly party at Davos for the holidays, would 
like him awfully; that lots of people didn’t 
like foreigners, but she did because the 
were always very polite and sweet and muc 
politer than the people in the Midlands, 


| who were rude sometimes and never even 


opened doors although she could easily 
open them herself, but it was nicer to have 
it done for you, and the same about get- 
ting up when one came into the room, 
which was silly, of course, but made one feel 
one was somebody, and passing things at 
table too. 

Otto agreed with all she said and con- 
tributed a word in derogation of English 
ngland’s maidens. 

“And as for helping one with luggage 
or anything like that,” she prattled on, “it 
wouldn’t even cross their minds.” 

She stopped for sheer lack of breath. 

“* Mademoiselle will be changing into the 
Paris Express at the frontier? 

Isobel nodded. 

“Ah! For a part I go south. But 
I trust I may be permitted to escort you 
to your new carriage. A man is a help 
where porters are concerned.” 

“Oh, but I haven’t any lu really, 
except my bag, and I wouldn't trust that 
to anyone.” 

“Indeed?” 

“H’m! It’s got something inside it.” 

Otto looked very grave. 

“Contraband?” 

“No. I wonder if I ought to tell you.” 

“Keep your secret,”’ said he. 

wn T’'ll tell ‘cause you're so kind. It’s 
alive. 


“ Astonishing!” he gasped. 
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I call him 
Promise you 


“It’s a wee white mouse. 
Thumb ’cause he’s so little. 
won't give me away?” 

Otto promised very atonehy. 

“It would be a privilege,” he declared, 
“to be allowed to carry Thumb and put 
him and his house in your new carriage.” 

“Oh, if you would do that!” 

“Tt shall be done.” 

“I don’t know how I shall ever be able 
to thank you,” exclaimed Isobel, blinking 
“= fast indeed. 

tto von Weisenberg fixed a monocle 
in his glass eye and looked extremely cap- 
tivating with the other. 

“My dear young lady,” he protested, 
“thank me as you would thank an elder 
brother. Let us, I suggest, share the kiss 
of friendship.” 

Isobel dropped her head into her shoul- 
ders like a tortoise. 

“Now you are being sil-lee!”’ she giggled. 

“I assure you ——’ 

“But to kiss anybody is aw ly sil-lee.”” 

This kind of thing was al! -ry well, but 
Otto felt it had gone on! xz enough. A 
change of diet was clearl: indicated. He 

himself of the r. siden’s hand and 
caressed it lightl 

“Oh, look!” she cried, drawing it away 
and pointing. ‘Look! Your funny little 
candle is going out, and all the grease is 
dropping down the side. You will be 
scolded by the guard.” 

The engine whistled and the train en- 
tered a tunnel. Very dexterously Otto 
switched off the electric light with his 
shoulder, leaving them in darkness. Then 
he turned and put out his arms to draw the 
palpitating maiden to his breast. But oddly 
enough the maiden was not there, and 
when a little later the train ran out into the 
white light of day he saw her sitting in the 
far corner of the carriage drawing pigs with 
her forefinger on a breathy window pane. 

“My cousin taught me this game,” she 
said. “It’s awful fun drawing in the dark 
and trying to put the eye in the right place. 
Haven't I given him a wiggly tail?” 

Otto von Weisenberg stroked his thin 
lips in disappointed silence, and the train 
pulled up with a jerk. They had arrived, a 
circumstance which plunged Isobel into 
great confusion. 

“T do get out here, don’t I? Yes, I do, 
and that’s sure to be my train over there. 
No, please don’t pede Really, I can 
manage. Oh! now I’ve hurt my wrist, but 
it’s so heavy, and I must have given poor 
Thumb an awful wamp. Oh, do you mind? 
You are a dear! Thanks most awf'lee.” 

He took the bag in silence and preceded 
her along the platform. He was a very 
gallant gentleman. 

“And now my garter’s broken!” cried 
Isobel, and stopped to give her stocking 
a hitch. 

Two plain-clothes detectives threw a 

lance in her direction, and suddenly Iso- 

l’s voice shrilled on a high note: 

“Stop that man! He’s stealing my bag! 
He's stealing it—stealing it!” 

Otto turned as the two men closed in one 
on either side of him. 

“So?” said he. “So? And to think that 
I ” He lifted his shoulders and said 
no more. 

“You will come with us,” said the taller 
of the two men, and led him away. 

Isobel Butterwick turned into the ladies’ 
cloakroom, where she put up her hair and 
let down a tuck in her skirts. Having thus 
added about ten years to her appearance 
she proceeded to the telegraph office, where 
she sent the following wire: 


Cheeselock. La Rhone Hotel, Nice. 
All correct. Man detained. IsOBEL. 


After that she bought a copy of The 
Times, and went to the refreshment room, 
where she ordered sherry and a sandwich 
without so much as a thought of poor wee 
Thumb languishing in captivity. 

But the clerk who took the wire at the 
telegraph office pondered deeply. Through 
a window he had seen what took place on 
the platform and had marked the carrying 
off of Otto. It was his job to take stock of 
such happenings, and to act accordingly. 
Isobel’s wire would have to be sent because 
his immediate superior had been at his 
elbow when she handed it in, but he was rot 
at his elbow any lonyer. 

Wherefore he dispatched a wire in code 
to Andrea Negretti, Hétel La Rhone, Nice, 
to this effect: 

White carnation fallen at fence. Present 
holder to carry on. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Nowadays, you don’t have to 


guess at car quality. You can be 
certain of every individual part. 
For example, there never were 
better bearings for an automo- 
bile than Hyatt Bearings. Cars 
equipped with them usually are 
good in other respects as well. 
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J. POINDEXTER, COLORED 


1 dreads the wust! ’Cause he’s crouchin’ back yonder 
waitin’, wid his trigger finger twitchin’, an’ w’en he sees 
you ss 
“Let me out of here!” he says, and though he says it 
kind of half whispering, yet he says it kind of half screech- 
ing too. 
And with that he makes a break for the door behind 
him, aiming to bust out down the hall. But it’s locked, 
And with that, likewise, I turns over a little center table 
and it goes down on its side with a bang, which that is the 
ordained signal agreed on previous, and I lets a yell out 
of me. 
“Oh, laway,” I yells, “it’s too late! Yere he is now!” 
And then Mr. Raynor ceases from pawing at the latch 
and spins round and plasters himself flat against the door 
panels like he was pinned there, with his arms stretched 
wide and his fingers clawing at the woodwork. And here, 
in through the curtains of the library door, comes Mr. 
Dallas, that’s all, stepping light on the balls of his feet, 
with his eyes blazing and his hair all mussed up, and down 
at his right side, it swinging loose and free, 
he’s carrying that three-pound chunk of 
Snake-Eye Jamison'sshootlery. I don’t know 
whether it's the excitement, or the spell of 
play acting on him, or the righteous mad 
which is in him, but he looks so perilous I’m 
mighty near seared of him my own self. And 
even though he ain’t never toted no pistol 
before in his life, he’s handling this here big 
blue borrowed smoke wagon like he’d cut his 
milk teeth on one. And I’m mighty glad she 
ain't loaded, neither; else he might start 
living up to the reputation I’ve done endowed 
him with. 
That's ail, but that’s plenty! As Mr. H. 
C. Raynor's knees begins giving way under 
him he starts in with his pleading at the top 
of his voice. You could ‘a’ heard him plumb 
down into the street, I reckon. 
“Wor God's sake,”’ he begs, ‘don’t shoot! 
For God's sake, don’t shoot yet! Give me a 
minute! Give me time to explain! I'll do 
anything you say, Pulliam! We can square 
thie thing! Only for God’ssake, don’tshoot!”’ 
By the time he’s got this much out of him 
he’s setting down flat against the door, with 
his legs stretched out straight in front of him 
and his feet kind of dancing on the floor so 
that his heels makes little knocking sounds. 
He looks like he’s fixing to faint away. 
Maybe he did faint, but if he did I know 
the faintness didn't get no higher up than 
his throat, because the last thing I heard as 
i went on out from there through the library 
was him still babbling away in most plead- 
ful tones. 
Up till the time I left, Mr. Dallas hadn't 
spoke nary word—just stood there wagging 
that there chunk of hardware in the general 
direction of Mr. Raynor and licking at his 
lips with his tongue sort of eager like. Well, 
thus far it hadn't been necessary for him to say nothing. 
Mr. Raynor was doing enough talking for any number 
you might care to name uo to half a dozen. 


xvi 


T’S maybe twenty minutes later on when Mr. Dallas 

calls to me to come to him and bring Koga with me, 
him saying the both of us is required for to witness an 
agreement which has been drawed up. Right then and 
there, for the first and last time in my life, that there 
Japanee boy wiaa my admirations. He don’t bat a single 
eyelash as he follows me in where they is. He acts like 
all his life he'd been used to walking into a setting room 
and finding two gentlemen there, one of ’em with a pistol 
and the other with a hard chill. He just sucks his breath 
in once or twice and starts smiling very pleasant upon one 
and all. I judges he must ‘a’ been brought up in a kind of a 
rough neighborhood over in his own country. 

Mr. Raynor has done rose up from the floor by this time, 
and is setting in a chair where he can be more comfortable; 
at that, he ain’t seeming totally comfortable. His teeth 
and his hands and his feet keeps on misbehaving, and he 
looks to me like he’s been losing considerable flesh even 
in that short time since I left him, His complexion aiso 
remains very bad. You'd say, offhand, here was a gentle- 
man fixing te be taken down with a severe spell of illness, 
or else just getting over one and still far from well. 

He puts his name to a piece of writing which is spread 
out on the table, Mr. Dallas standing over him and sort 
of indicating the place to him with the nozzle of that there 
trusty old forty-four. He has some difficulty in getting 
his name set down by reason of him keeping flinching away 
from her snout and also on account of his fingers being so 
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out of control. Then me and Koga likewise signs, and 
whilst I is so doing I rejoices to note that the document is 
all done in Mr. Dallas’ handwriting. 

When this has been attended to there does not seem to 
be no reason why Mr. Raynor should linger longer amongst 
us. He indicates that he craves to go, but still don’t actu- 
ally go till Mr. Dallas gives him the word. For such a 
previously brash white man he certainly has been rendered 
very docile. And dumb? Huh! Alongside of him guinea 
pigs is plumb rambunctuous. I helps him on with his 
overcoat, which he has trouble getting into it by reason of 
not seeming to be able to stick his arms into the sleeves 
until after several tries; and such is his agitated feelings 
that he starts off forgetting his hat. I puts it on his gead 
for him, him not saying a word, but just staring about him 
kind of null and void, and now and then shivering slightly; 

and as he goes down 
the hall towards the 
elevator he’s got 
one hand sort of 
pressed up against 
the wall for to 
support him 
on his way. If 
I'd been him 


7 Lete a Yeit Out of 


Me. “Oh, Lawsy,” I Yetts, “it's Too Late! Yere He is Now!" 


I should ‘a’ went right straight on home and laid down 
for a spell. Probably that’s what he did do. [ know I 
ain’t seen hair nor hide of him since, and I ain’t expecting 
to do so, neither, without we should run into one another 
by accident on the street sometime. As I comes back from 
the front door after seeing him safely off, Mr. Dallas is 
waiting for me with a grin on his face, which it mighty 
near splits his face in half across the middle. He lays down 
the agreement paper and the artillary so he can shake 
hands with me with both hands. 

“Jeff,” he says, “for the second time in less than two 
hours let me tender you my earnest congratulations and 
my everlasting gratitude. Thanks to you,” he says, “and 
you alone, I’m getting out of the double-barreled hole I 
was in, reasonably intact. What's gone I'll gladly charge 
up to profit and loss and valuable experience. What's left 
is a whole lot more than I had dared to hope it would be 
before you took a hand. When I look back on my feelings 
last night and contrast them with my feelings to-day —— 
Say, by Jupiter,” he says, “‘come to think of it, it’s all hap- 
pened between late dinner time of one day and late lunch 


time of the next! It doesn’t seem possible! What can I 
do to square myself with you for the debt I owe you?” 

“Well, suh,” I says, “you mout start in to please me by 
eatin’ a li’l’ somethin’. Yore speakin’ of lunch time ’minds 
me ‘at you ain’t been right constant at yore meals lately. 
Whut you needs,” I says, “is to git yore appetite back an’ 
stow a smidgin’ of warm vittles down yore insides.” 

“Jeff,” he says, still hanging onto my hands and pump- 
ing "em so fervent it makes me feel right diffident for him 
to be doing so, “you're the doctor and your perscriptions 
suit me. Bring on the grub! Say it with chowders! We'll 
celebrate,” he says, “over the festal hot biscuits! What, 
ho, for the wassail waffles!’ 

And with that he goes prancing about over the room, 
drazginz me along with him like he was, say, about nine 
years old, going on ten. 

xvilr 
R a fact, that meal which he eats is more like a cele- 
bration than a regulation meal; but considering of 
everything, I reckon that’s no more than what is to be 
expected. 

He’s halfway through with his second helpings of the 
lamb chops when he looks up at me where I’m standing 
back of his chair and he says to me with one of them old- 
time little-boy twinkles in his eye like he used to have, 
* Jeff,” he says, “you certainly can paint a fanciful picture 
when you set yourself to it. When I think of the blood- 
thirsty characters which you bestowed upon those devout 
and peace-loving ancestors of mine I have to stop eating 
and laugh again.” 

“You must ’a’ been lissenin’ ’en?’’ I says. 

“T overheard part of the tale from behind the portiéres,”’ 
he says. “Oh, but it was great stuff, and highly convinc- 

ing! Even in that crucial moment I could appreci- 
ate your deft touches.” 

“You ain’t knowin’ the ha’f of it yit, suh,” I says. 
“Wait till you hears tell "bout them fictionary kins- 
folks Ise conferred ’pon you in ’nother quarter, an’ 
how I endowed the whole passil of ’em wid the 
chronic failin’ of bein’ onreliable in the haid. I 
*spects you'll want to use ‘at pistil shore ‘nuff in 
earnest ’en.” 

“Not me!”’ he says. “Not me! I’ll give three 
ringing cheers for your superior inventive qualities. 
If I had your power of imagination I'd charge ad- 
mission,” he says. 

“T’m glad you feels ’at way, suh,”’ I says, “but I 
shore does aim to walk wide of the deceasted mem- 
bers of the Pulliam fambly w’en I crosses over to 
the fur side of the deep River of Jordan,” I says. 
“TI ain’t cravin’ to git in no jam wid any ole resi- 
denter angels till Ise used to bein’ one myse’f. I 
wonder,” I says, “‘whut Mr. H. C. Raynor’d think 
ef he knowed ’at yore Uncle Zachary wuz a persistin’ 
elder of the Southe’n Meth’dis’ Church fur goin’ on 
twenty yeahs.” 

“Never mind what he thinks now or hereafter,” 
he says. “It’s what my late partner did that counts. 
Anyhow, you didn’t deceive him when you told him 
Uncle Zach’s nickname.” 

“At did fit in nice,” I says, “‘me rememb’rin’ jest 
in the nick of time ’at they called the ole gen’elman 
Hell-Roarin’ Zach by reasons of his exhortin’ powers 
w’en ’scribin’ them brimstones an’ them hot fires 
bein’ so potent ’at the sinners could smell ’em an’ 
shiver. Well, suh, tha’s all a part of my system; 
stir a slight seasonin’ of truthfulness into the mixture 
frum time to time an’ it meks the batter stand up 
stiffer. An’ also don’t never waste a good lie widout 
you has to—save ’em till you needs ’em. Tha’s my 
motto, suh.” 

“And I subscribe to it,”’ he says, and he chuckles 
some more. 

In fact, he’s chuckling right straight along till he gets up 
from the table. Then he rears back in a chair and sets a 
cigar going. He makes me take a cigar, too, which it is 
the first time I has ever smoked in a white gentleman’s 
presence whilst serving him. But this is a special occasion 
and more like a jollification than anything else. So I starts 
puffing on her when my young cap’n insists upon it, and 
then at his command I just lit in and told him all what 
had happened at Miss DeWitt’s flat that morning, and 
about a lot of other things—things I’d overheard and 
things I'd suspicioned—which it has not seemed fitten to 
tell ’em to him before this, but now both time and place 
appear suitable. 

Talking about one thing leads to talking about another, 
as it will, and presently I finds myself confiding to him the 
undertakings of the expected firm of Poindexter & Petty, 
which that is all news out of a clear sky to him, seeing as 
I'd kept this to myself as a private matter in the early 
stages. He says he’d sort of figured, though, I had some- 
thing up my sleeves, by reason of my having seemed so 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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No. 1 Autographic Kodak Specia/ 
A New Model Kodak 





Equipment: 
Kodak Anastigmat Lens (6.3 


and Kodamatic Shutter 


Price $50 


HE No. 1 Special won't fit the vest 
pocket— it will ft any other. And vet 
its complete appointments and high-grade 


lens and shutter give it a practical photo- 


graphic scope hitherto associated with larger cameras only. 





The lens is the famous Kodak Anastigmat (6.3—Eastman-made to make good pictures. 


The resulting 21%; x 34% negatives are clean-cut, brilliant. 

The scientifically accurate Eastman-made Kodamatic shutter 
which splendidly supports this high-grade, high-speed lens, has 
seven adjustable speeds from 1/, second to '/,,, second, as well as time 
and bulb action. This range includes virtually every picture in 
the hand camera field. 

Its convenient size and smart appearance make the No. 1 
Special an ideal Kodak to take with you; its equipment gives you 
pictures you will be proud to bring back. 


See this Special at your dealer’s 





Made with No. 1 pecial Kodak, Actua! Size 


Exposure 1/200 of a second 
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Cool as an 
off-water breeze 


The difference between wearing a 
woolen suit and a Palm Beach is the 
difference between a hot city street 
and the beach. 


The first purpose of a Palm Beach 
Suit is to keep the wearer cool. 
Body heat escapes because of the 
nature of the cloth. 
blow through it. 


The breezes 


But coolness isn’t all. ‘There’s long 
wear and there are as many colors, 
patterns, and designs—as much 
choice—as you haveinwoolens. Palm 
Beach Suits are light-weight, but the 
color may be light, dark, or medium 
as you prefer. 

As for style and fit, “ley depend 
on where you buy Palm Beach Suits 
and who tailors them —as the style 
and fit of all suits do. 


Golf Knickers made of Palm Beach 
are cool and good-looking — practical 
and durable. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS—GOODALL WORSTED CO 
Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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thimbleful of 
EEDOL does it; 


The toughest motor lubrication 
job must be performed by the 


least amount of oil 
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SMALL medicine dropper will more than hold 

the few drops of oil whose herculean task is 

to form a perfect piston seal, at the critical instant 
of explosion, in each cylinder of your motor. 


At each explosion an inferno of heat is let loose 
in your motor—heat that registers 1000 degrees 
on the piston heads and 300 to 400 degrees on the 
cylinder walls. 


All the quarts of vil in the crank case cannot help 
the few drops that are bearing the brunt of this— 
the biggest battle with deadly heat and friction. 
The performance of those few drops is the supreme 
test of the fighting quality of your oil. 


Veedol’s fighting film is the master of deadly heat 
and friction. It seals the gap between the pistons 
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and cylinder walls, insuring every ounce of power. 
It clings to and protects the flying metal surfaces 
from the attacks of ‘destructive friction. Veedol 
insures a new pleasure and economy in motoring. 


Veedol is a Pennsylvania base oil refined more 
than other oils by the famous Faulkner process. 
This gives Veedol that extra heat-resisting quality 
so necessary to the perfect lubrication and econom- 
ical operation of your car. 


There are Veedol oils and greases for every type 
of automotive equipment. In buying, consult the 
Veedol charts and select the Veedol lubricants des- 
ignated for your car. Use these and no others. 

Send for booklet ‘‘101 Economies’’ 
TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION 


11 Broadway, New York 
Veedol oils and greases are sold throughout the world. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
interested in the moving-picture business 
and all. And though he don’t say so, I 
judges he figures out, too, that here lately 
I maybe has refrained from speaking to 
him about my own affairs when he was 
so pesticated about his own, which also, 
more or less, is the truth of it. 

But now he’s deeply interested and ‘lows 
he wants to hear more. He states that 
while he’s sorry on his own account that I 
is not going back home with him when he 
goes, which that will be just as soon as he 
can clean up things here and sell off the 
lease on the apartment, and so forth, still, 
he says, he’s glad for my sake that I’m 
going to stay on, since I’ve got these bright 
prospects ahead of me for to break into the 
business life of the great city. Besides, he 
says, it looks to him like I’ve done got 
myself cured of the homesickness pangs 
which afflicted me so sorefully during the 
first few weeks after we landed into New 
York, which is the truth; whereas on the 
other hand he admits he’s now just natu- 
rally jam-packed with the craving to get 
back down yonder. 

Him saying all this so kindly hopss me 
up for to go on and tell him further about 
our plans and purposes. I’m just saying the 
present outlook is that me and ’Lisses Petty 
will be ready to open up pretty soon, when 
all of a sudden he busts in to ask me what 
about the old judge coming home in the 
springtime from foreign-off parts and not 
finding me there to meet him. 

Well, sirs, that do fetch me up short with 
ajar! Because, if it must be confessed, I’ve 
got to admit I has been so carried away 
with my own pet schemes that the thought 
of my obligations to Judge Priest had done 
entirely esca out of my foolish mind. 
I hates to draw back from them new am- 
bitions of mine, and yet seems like I can’t 
hardly bear the notion of breaking my 
bounden promises to my old boss man 
after the way we'd been associated together 
under the same roof for going on it’s sixteen 
years. What with the one thing pulling me 
this here way and the other thing pulling 
me that there way, all of a sudden I now 
gets a kind of a choked-up feeling in my 
breast. I don’t know whether it’s the 
wrench at my heart or the strain on my 
wishbone. But it’s there. So I ups and 
puts the proposition before the young cap'n, 
and I asks what he thinks I should do. 

He studies a minute and then he says to 
me, he says: 

“ Jeff,” he says, “I'll tell you how I feel 
about it; and if, in view of the lack of 
judgment I've shown recently in certain 
other matters, you still regard my advice as 
being worth anything, you’re welcome to 
it. You believe you’ve get a chance to 
make good up here, don’t you? Well, then, 
I believe it’s your duty to yourself, regard- 
less of almost every other consideration, to 
take advantage of that chance. And I’m 
positive Judge Priest will feel the same 

way about it when he learns the situation. 
I believe he'll gladly release you from any 
obligations you may owe him. In fact, 
knowing him so well, I'll bank on it. W ith 
your consent I'll write him tonight a long 
letter setting forth the exact conditions. 
How does that strike you?” 

I tells him I is agreeable to that. But T 
says to him, I says: 

“Mr. Dallas, one thing mo’, please, suh: 
In yore letter tell the jedge ’at w’en he gits 
back, ef he finds the home place ain’t run- 
nin’ to suit him widout me on hand to he’p 
look after his comfort, w’y, all he’s got do is 
jest lemme know an’ I'll ketch the next 
‘ale fur home. Ef the business yere can’t 
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run herse’f a w’ile wid ’Lisses Petty alone 
on the job by hisse’f, then let the whole 
shebang go busted—tha’s all! 

“Lissen, Mr. Dallas!” I says. “I got 
yit ’nother idee in my haid. I craves to 
demerstrate one mo’ thing. They’s some 
w’ite folkses w’ich claims the run of black 
folks nowadevys ain’t got no proper sense of 
gratitudes, nor faithfulness neither. They 
claims ’at the new-issue cullid ain’t lak the 
ole-timers of ‘2 race wuz; ‘at they furgits 
favors ax’ bre’ks pledges an’ sometimes 
turns an’ bites the hand w’ich has fed an’ 
fondled ’em. Mebbe they is right; I ain’t 
’sputin’ they ain’t in some cases. But I is 
sayin’ they is one shiny black nigger jest 
r’arin’ to prove the contrarywise so fur ez 
he pussonally is concern’, w'ich I’m,” I 
says, “him! 

‘An’ in fu’ther proof whar’of,”’ I says, 
“I begs you to mek me a solemn promise, 
yere an’ now. I asts you, please, suh, to 
keep yo’ eye on the ole boss man, an’ ef 
he sh’ d show the onfailin’ signs of feeblin’ 
up an’ bre’ kin’ down—w’ich is only to be 
*spected, seein’ ez he is gittin’ ‘long so in 
yeahs—I don’t want yeu to wait twell he 
notifies me hisse’f ‘at he’s needin’ me. 
"Cause the chances is he wouldn't do it, 
noways, effen he feared it mout mean a 
sacrifice on my part fur me to come to him. 
I wants you to send me the word en yore 
own ‘sponsibility, an’ I'll git to his side jest 
ez fast ez them steam cyars kin tote me.” 

He says he is glad I feels thus-and-so 
about it, and he gladly passes his word to 
do like I asked him if the situation arises. 
With this here point settled, he guides me 
back to tell him yet more about the pros- 
pects of Poindexter & Petty. Which I 
ain’t needing much prompting there, seeing 
as the said projects lays close to my heart 
and my mind. [| tells how come it all—how 
up at the Pastime I made friends with this 
here ’Lisses Petty, which he plays the 
cornet in the orchestra at the Colored Cres- 
cent Vaudeville Theater and therefore is 
prominent in the theatrical profession; and 
how us two got to figuring that a booking 
agency for colored moving-picture actors 
might be a good paying proposition, seeing 
as how so many black folks is busting into 
the film business here lately as extras and 
even as regulation actors; and how I was 
counting on carrying on my share of the work 
evenings and extra odd times, leaving ’Lis- 
ses to run her the rest of the time; but now 
since this here new turn has come and the 
flat is going to be busted up I has decided 
to be on the job steady and constant. I 
tells him we has reached the point where 
we is about to close the deal for the office; 
in fact, I says, I has been calculating some 
on running uptown to see ‘Lisses about 
that very detail this same afternoon pro- 
viding he don’t need me around the apart- 
ment to do something or other for him. 
Whereupon he says an astonishing thing. 

“T’ll go along with you if you don't 
mind,” he says. “I want to have a look at 
this associate of yours and get his views. 
I'd like to do more than that if it can be 
arranged; I'd like to lend my aid in help- 
ing to put this enterprise on its feet—to 
feel that in one way or another I had a 
friendly hand in it. I’m your eternal 
debtor, you know, Jeff.” 

‘Go "way frum yere, Mr. Dallas,’’ I says, 

‘an’ quit yore foolin’ . Whut bus’ness has 
you got gittin’ yo’se’f mixed in wid a pack 
of nigger rubbage? Whut would the rest 
of the high-tones folks down home say ef 
they heared of any sech goings-on *pon 
yore part? Tell me ‘at, suh!’ 

“Never mind what they’ d think or what 
they’d say,”’ he says; ‘‘that’s my lookout. 
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Tell me the truth now, Jeff—have you two 
boys got all the money you need to start | 
you up and to keep you going until your 
agency begins to pay?”’ 

At that I has to admit to him that the 
prior expenses has been a right smart 
heavier than what we figured on at the 
start-off. 

“That’s what I rather suspected,” he | 
says. ‘‘Now, then, I’ve got out of my own | 
complications in much better sh: ape than 
I’d ever dreamed I could. I still have a 
sizable stake left. In fact, I figure I've got 
just about a thousand dollars to spare. If 

ou don’t feel like taking a thousand dol- 
ars from me as a gift, in part payment for 
your services to me during the past twenty- 
odd hours, or as a loan without interest 
until you get on your feet or «n*il you've 
had ample opportunity to try this new 
venture out thoroughly —— No, by Jove, 
I’ve got a better plan than that! I want to 
stick that thousand in as an investment 
with you two. If I never get it back, or any 
part of it, I'll count it money well spent. 
I’ve made a number of other investments in | 
my bright young life that didn’t pay either, 
and I'll be drawing regular dividends on 
this one, even though they may not be in | 
terms of dollars and cents. Come on, let's 
go see this friend Petty of yours. You can’t | 
keep me out of the deal on anything short | 
of an injunction.” 

What is you going to do with a hard- 
headed white man when he gets his neck 
bowed thataway? You is going to do just | 
what we done, that’s what you going do! 
So that’s how come Poindexter & Petty 
is now got for their silent partner a member 
of one of the oldest families in West Ken- 
tucky, and pure quality from the feet up. 

I has come mighty close to forgetting one 
other thing which happens before we leaves | 
the place to go on up to Harlem, | ix help- 
ing him on with his coat when he says: 

“Wait a minute! I want to write out 
some telegrams first. I want to send one 
to my lawyer, Mr. Jere Fairleigh, stating 
that the prodigal will shortly be on his way | 
back, and one to my cousin to have the 
home place opened up for me—and one 
other. I’ve got rather behind with my 
correspondence lately; I'll do some letter 
writing tonight. But I'll wire on ahead 
first. You call a messenger boy, Jeff.” 

I trusts I is not no spy, but I just can’t 
keep from peeping over his shoulder whilst 
he’s writing out that there third telegram 
which it is pretty near long enough to be a 
letter itself—and I is rejoiced in my soul 
to note that it’s being sent to the one I 
hoped ‘twas, and that’s Miss Henrietta 
Farrell. 


xvii 


SLL, I got my young cap'n off this 
morning. I has to admit that I begun 
contracting a kind of a let-down feeling in 
my mind as the time drawed near for us 
to say our farewells to one another. You 
couldn't exactly cali it homesickness, nor yet | 
downright sorrowfulness; it was kind of a 
mixed sensation, with regretitude and lone- 
someness and gladsomeness all scrambled 
up together, and running through it a 
knowledge that I’m going to miss him 
mighty much, for a while anyhow. I cer- 
tainly has grown powerful devoted to him 
since last summer, and I knows full weil 
that from his different standpoint he must 
have similar regards towards me. I reckon 
our own kind of folks can appreciate how 
this attachment could ’a’ sprung up be- 
twixt us, even if most of these here North- 
erners can’t. 
It must be that my looks more or less 
betrays my erotions as the parting time 
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Vacation time holds few idle hours for 
“travelo.”” In the woods, at the seashore, up 
in the moustains, always there's a use for it 
Tourist, motorist, camper, yachtsman, fisher 
man, sportsman, golfer and hiker all endorse 
it. Handiest garment aman canown,; but look 
for “ travelo” label as assurance of the perfect 
fit and lasting shape and wear which exclusive 
“travelo” elastic-knit process guarantees. 

Almost 6,000 Dealers maintain an up 
to-date ‘‘travelo’’ department; but 


write us mentioning size and color pref 
erence if you don’t find one near you 


“travelo” 


PECKHAM-FOREMAN, Inc 
1909-1915 Park Avenue 


New York 





Squelching Old 


Man Lightning / 


IGHTNING strikes—for a mile, high in- 
duced charges are created in conduct- 
ing mediums like the antennae of your 
radio set. If allowed to go through the 
delicate instrument they will ruin it. 
Squelch the old man. Place a Radisco 
Lightning Arrester on your antennae. In- 
duced charges will go peacefully to earth. 
The Radisco is weatherproof. It does 
not affect incoming radio signals. $3 at 
your dealer’s, or send to the RADIO Dis 
TRIBUTING CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
Ask also for catalogue of Radio Supplies. 


RADISCO 


LIGHTNING 
ARRESTER 
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IF THIS DIAMOND MARK ISN'T 
ON YOUR WRENCH, WALWORTH 
QUALITY ISN'T INIT 


The fourth tool for every 


household - and the 


most important 


Today every home needs a Stillson wrench. 

Before the days of open plumbing, steam heat, 
gas ranges, and washing machines, the family tool 
kit often held just a hammer, saw and screwdriver. 

These three tools would take care of practically 
ail the household emergencies — 50 years ago. 

But today some people are still trying to get 
along with just these three old standbys that their 
grandfathers used. And when there’s a leak of gas 
or steam or water they’re out of luck. When a nut 
gets loose on lawn mower or chiffonier drawer 
they’re out of luck too. 

* * * ke 

it’s for just such emergency jobs that the genuine 
Walworth Stillson is finding its place as the all ’round 
wrench, the fourth tool every modern household 
needs. Anything it sets its jaws on is going to turn 
—when you want it to. Frozen or rusty, square, 
round or hexagonal —it makes no difference to a 
genuine Walworth Stillson. 

And the longer you have it ’round the house, 
the more things you'll find it useful for. 


WALWORTH MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Seattle Kewanee, Il. Portland, Ore. 
Walworth International Co., New York, Foreign Representative 


Plants at Boston, Mass., and Kewanee, Ill. 


WALWORT 
“ 


23,000 items 
‘for Steam, 
Water, Gas, 
Oil and Air 


A complete 
line of Valves, 
Fittings and 
Tools ~~ ~~ 





draws closer, because he keeps on speaking 
cheering utterances to me about other 
matters, without mentioning the near-b 
separation; which I appreciates the spirit 
behind his words as much as I does the 
words themselves. If I told it to him once 
at that depot I suppose I must ’a’ told it 
to him a dozen times, to give my most re- 
spectful regards to the old boss man when 
next he sees him. And he keeps saying 
to me I must write regular and keep him 
posted on everything in general. 

“T’s shore countin’ on seein’ you down 
home next summer w’en I comes down on a 
visit,” I says; ‘‘I’s already mekin’ my plans 
*cordin’ly. Mebbe,” I says, “you mout 
ketch me sneakin’ in even sooner ’en ’at, ef 
so be this yere bookin’-agency bus’ness tek 
a notion to blow up on us.” 

“I’ve got a conviction you'll make good,” 
he says. ‘If the first venture doesn’t pan 
out I'll trust in you to light on your feet 
somewhere else. I’ve seen you in opera- 
tion, you know.”’ Then he goes on, speak- 
ing now a little bit wistful like: ‘You 
seem to be able to figure out a way to beat 
this New York game by playing it accord- 
ing to your own set of rules. But I can’t 
do it. I’ve had it proved to me, and the 
proof cost me money. I’m through—and 
ought to be giad of it. You're just start- 


ing. 

“Well, suh,” I says, “I does my best. 
The way I looks at this town,” I says, “is 
this ‘a way: Jest ez soon ez = gits 
over bein’ daunted up by the size of her, the 
best scheme is to start in lettin’ on lak you 
knows mo’ "bout ’most ever’thin’ ’en whut 
the folkses does w’ich has been livin’ yere 
all along. That'll fetch ’em ef anything 
will, or else I miss my guess. This is the 
onliest place I knows of,” I says, “whar 
a shined-up counterfeit passes muster jest 
ez well ez the pure gold, ef not better, 
specially ef the gold happens to be sort of 
dulled down an’ tarnished lookin’. The 
very way the town is laid out he’ps to 
clarify my p’int, suh,” I says. ‘“She’s 
fenced in betwixt a bluff on one side an’ a 
Sound on the other, an’ she’s sufferin’ frum 
the effects of her own joggraphy. Jest 
combine in yore daily actions the biggest 
of bluffs an’ the most roarin’ of sounds an’ 
she’s liable to lay down at yore feet an’ roll 
over at yore command. Leas’wise,” I says, 
“them’s my beliefs.”’ 

“Probably you are right,” he says. 
“Well, Jeff, try not to let these ple up 
here spoil you and make you fresh and im- 
pudent. I don’t believe they will, though.” 

“Oh, but you is wrong thar, suh,” I says. 
“I kin tek sp’ilin’ ez well ez the nex’ one. Ef 
they aims to come edgin’ ’crost the culler 
line in my direction I ain’t the one to hender 
‘em. Whut they gives I'll tek, an’ a li’l’ bit 
mo’. Ef they ain’t had the ’vantage of 
bein’ raised the way you an’ me is, an’ 
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wants fur to pamper me all up, I’m goin’ 
to let ’em do so. Fact is, Mr. Dallas,” I 
says, ‘‘I’s gittin’ pampered already. Lemme 
show you somethin’, suh, in strictes’ con- 
fidences. Yere’s a perfessional callin’ cyard 
w’ich I had a lot of ’em struck off yistiddy 
at a printin’ shop over on Columbus Ave- 
nue.” And I deals the top one off of the 
pack in my vest pocket and hands it over 
to him. “See whut it sez?” I says. “It 
sez, ‘Col. J. Exeter Poindexter, Esq.’”’ 

“How did you work that arrangement 
out?” he says, smiling. 

“Mouty easy lak,” I says. ‘“‘Col.’ is 
short for ‘cullid,’ ain’t it? So I jest shortens 
up ‘cullid’ into ‘Col.’ an’ switches it frum 
the caboose end to the front end. An’ I 
changes my middle name to Exeter, w’ich 
it has a mo’ stylish sound to it ’en whut 
Exodus had. An’ I tacks on the ‘Esq.’ at 
the fur endin’ to mek it still mo’ bindin’, 
lak the button on a rattlesnake’s tail. An’ 
there you is, suh!” 

“But you are not a colonel—yet,” he 


says. 

“‘Whut’s the diff’unce,”’ I says, “so long 
ez these yere folkses don’t know no better? 
They fattens on bein’ deceived. An’, any- 
way,” I says, “‘I aims fur to cultivate the 
military manner. Mr. Dallas,” I says, 
“don’t mek no mistek "bout it—Ise gittin’ 
fresh already, w'ich it is the customary 
custom yere, an’ the chances is I’!] git still 
fresher yit. But it’ll be fur Noo Yawk 
pupposes ’sclusively. W’en I meets up wid 
one of my own kind of w’ite folks in these 
parts, or w’en I goes back ag’in amongst 
my own folks, down south of the Line, I’ll 
know my place an’ my station an’ I'll 
respec’ ’em both; an’ I'll be jest the same 
plain reg’lar ole J. Poindexter, Cullid, w’ich 
you alluz has knowed. Please, suh, tell 
Jedge Priest ’at fur me too!” I says. 

The time comes for him to get aboard, 
without he wants to miss his train, so we 
says our parting words. I reckons some of 
them white foreigners standing there gaping 
at us can’t understand why it is that Mr. 
Dallas, and him a Southern-born white 
gentleman, should throw his arm around my 
shoulder at the farewell moment and pat me 
on the back. But then, of course, that is 
due to the ignorance of their raisings, and 
probably they is not to blame so much, 
after all. 

I will now draw to a close with the above 
accounts. Writing is a sight harder work 
than I thought it would be when I set in 
to do this authorizing, and I is not sorry 
to be shut of the job. Anyway, from now 
on I’m a New York business man, which 
I counts on it paying better than writing 
for a living, if only I’ve got the right salt 
for sprinkling on the luck bird’s tail. 

I thinks I has! 


(THE END) 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A 
STOCK OPERATOR 


(Continued from Page I1) 


stake me to five hundred dollars. And I 
came back from St. Louis, as I told you, 
with money I took out of the bucket shops 
there—a game I could always beat. 

“TI played more carefully and did better 
for a while. As soon as I was in easy cir- 
cumstances I an to live pretty well. 
I made friends and had a good time. I was 
not quite twenty-three, remember; all alone 
in New York with easy money in my pock- 
ets and the belief in my heart that I was 
beginning to understand the new machine. 

“T was making allowances for the actual 
execution of my orders on the floor of the 
Exchange, and moving more ‘cautiously. 
But I was still reading the tape—that is, 
I was still ignoring general principles; and 
as long as I did that I could not spot the 
exact trouble with my game. 

“*We ran into the big boom of 1901 and 
I made a great deal of money—that is, for 
a boy. You remember those times? The 
prosperity of the country was unprece- 
dented. We not only ran into an era of 
industrial consolidations and combinations 
of capital that beat anything we had had 
up to that time, but the public went stock 
mad. In previous flush times, I have heard, 
Wall Street used to brag of two-hundred- 
and-fifty-thousand-share days, when secu- 
rities of a par value of twenty-five million 
dollars changed hands. But in 1901 we had 
a three-million-share day. Everybody was 
making money. The steel crowd came 


to town, a horde of millionaires with no 
more regard for money than drunken sail- 
ors. The only game that satisfied them was 
the stock market. We had some of the 
biggest high rollers the Street ever saw: 
John W. Gates, of ‘Bet-you-a-million’ 
fame, and his friends, like John A. Drake, 
Loyal Smith, and the rest; the Reid-Leeds- 
Moore crowd, who sold part of their Steel 
holdings and with the proceeds bought in 
the open market the majority of the stock 
of the great Rock Island system; and 
Schwab and Phipps and the Pittsburgh 
coterie; to say nothing of scores of men 
who were lost in the shuffle but would have 
been called great plungers at any other 
time. A fellow could buy and sell all the 
stock there was. Keene made a market 
for the U.S. Steel shares. His great ma- 
nipulation and the public’s frenzied buying 
made them sell at 101% for the preferred 
and 55 for the common on April 30, 1901, 
an appreciation in the company’s capital 
stocks, roughly speaking, of over one hun- 
dred million dollars and an unlimited mar- 
ket. A broker scid one hundred thousand 
shares of Steel one day in a few minutes. A 
wonderful time! And there were some won- 
derful winnings. And no taxes to pay on 
sales! And no day of reckoning in sight. 
“No, I have never dwelt on what I might 
have made then had I known the game or 
possessed the resources that I do now, 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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Kohler “Viceroy” Built-in Bath 
Recess Pattern 

Every piece of Kohler Enameled 
Plumbing Ware is exclusively distin 
guished for (1) the beautiful, snowy 
whiteness of its durable enamel (2) 
the uniformity of the whiteness in 
every fixture (3) the name “ Kohler” 
in dainty blue letters inconspicu 
ously but permanently fused into 
the enamel for your protection 


MOTHER’S OLD KITCHEN SINK IS 


NOW A NEW ONE, WHITE AND SPARKLING 


Vy HILE Father is down at the office, 
or factory, working out better 
methods, where is Mother? 


Why, Mother is Aome, bless her unself- 
ishness, spending ten or twelve hours 
every day trying to work out ways of 
keeping house which will bring her family 
more of love, livingness and beauty. And 
Motherisnomeanefficiency expert,either. 

* * * 

The kitchen is Mother’s workshop and 
the sink is the vital center of her kitchen. 

And only Mother knows the hours, the 
aging hours of patient drudgery and 
silent aversion she has spent at her old 
kitchen sink 

the dishes and pans she has scrubbed 
and worn out her energy and time on. 
+ + * 


Give Mother a sparkling white sink— 
help her in her battle for efficiency. Make 
over the old kitchen into a new one that 
she will be proud to show her friends. 


It will mean years to her life and happi- 
ness in her heart—and more livingness 
for the household and family in general. 
For the satisfaction and time gained at 
the sink will be invested by Mother in 
other ways for the family. 


A lustrous white Kohler Enameied 
Ware Kitchen Sink with its deeper drain- 
board—a clear white enamel sink that is 
adjustable to the correct working height 


no joints or crevices to trap dirt, 
grease or grime. 


Install one while Mother is away on 
her vacation—then watch her face when 
she comes home and is greeted with the 
surprise ! 

Nothing cou/d make her happier unless 
it would be the remodeling of the old style 
bathroom into a modern cone with a 
built-in ‘‘ Viceroy” tub and “Columbia” 
pedestal lavatory. 


+ + * 


There is a Kohler plumber a short ways 
from you; in fact, a telephone ring will 
bring him to you. He will be glad to study 
out an estimate of the small cost required 
for installing a Kohler Enameled Ware 
Sink in the kitchen. Why not talk with 
him about it today? You will find him a 
splendid source of information on all 
matters which have to do with sanitation 
in the home. 


Send for an illustrated booklet which 
we will gladly send you free of charge. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 
BRANCHES I N P R 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT 
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Recent Passenger Instailations 





NATIONAL City BurLpInc, New York City 
First NATIONAL BANK, CoLUMBUS, OHIO 
Bonp Hore., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

NicHoLas BuILDING, TOLEDO, Ouro 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georce D. HARTER BANK, CANTON, OHIO 
WELLINGTON Hore, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Onto BuiLpinc, ToLepo, Ouro 


BENNETT BuILDING, New York City 





All Haughton GEARED Machines 





THE HAUGHTON ELEVATOR & MACHINE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
What’s the good? But.I will tell you with 
regret that ones the dreadful mistake of 
trading in and out instead of sitting tight 
and letting the market make me rich with- 
out any help from me. 

“Of course, after a while, I heard a lot of 
calamity howling, and the old stagers said 
everybody—except themselves—had gone 
crazy. But everybody except themselves 
was making money. I knew, of course, 
there must be a limit to the advances and 
an end to the crazy buying of A. O. T.— 
Any Old Thing—and I got bearish. But 
every time I sold I lost money, and if it 
hadn’t been that I ran darn quick I’d have 
lost a heap more. I looked for a break, but 
I was playing safe—making money when 
I bought and chipping it out when I sold 
short—so that I wasn’t profiting by the 
boom as much as you’d think when you 
consider how heavily I used to trade, even 
as a kid. 

“The... was one stock that I wasn’t short 
of, and that was Northern Pacific. My 
tape reading came in handy. I thought 
most stocks had been bought to a stand- 
still, but Little Nipper behaved as if it 
| were going still higher. We know now that 
both the common and the preferred were 
being steadily absorbed by the Kuhn- 
Loeb-Harriman combination. Well, I was 
long a thousand shares of Northern Pacific 
| common, and held it against the advice of 
| everybody in the office. When it got to 
| about 110 I had thirty points profit and 
| I grabbed it. It made my balance at my 

brokers’ nearly fifty thousand dollars, the 
| greatest amount of money I had been able 

to accumulate up to that time. It wasn’t 
so bad for a chap who had lost every cent 
trading in that selfsame office a few months 
before. 

“If you remember, the Harriman crowd 
notified Morgan and Hill of their intention 
to be represented in the Burlington-Great 
Northern-Northern Pacific combination, 
and then the Morgan people at first in- 
structed Keene to buy fifty thousand shares 
of N. P. to keep the control in their pos- 
session. I have heard that Keene told 
Robert Bacon to make the order one hun- 

| dred and fifty thousand shares and the 
| bankers did. At all events, Keene sent one 
of his brokers, Eddie Norton, into the N. P. 
crowd and he bought one hundred thou- 
sand shares of the stock. This was fol- 
lowed by another order, I think, of fifty 
thousand shares additional, and the famous 
corner followed. After the market closed 
on May 8, 1901, the whole world knew that 
a battle of financial giants was on. No two 
such combinations of capital had ever 
before opposed each other in this country. 
Harriman against Morgan—an irresistible 
force meeting an immovable object.” 





Staggering Losses 


“There I was on the morning of May 
| ninth with nearly fifty thousand dollars in 
cash and no stocks. As I told you, I had 
been very bearish for some days, and here 
| was my chance at last. I knew what would 
happen—an awful break and then some 
wonderful bargains. There would be a 
| quick recovery and big profits—for those 
| who had picked up the bargains. It didn’t 
| take a Sherlock Holmes to dope this out. 
We were going to have an opportunity to 
catch them coming and going for big money 
and for sure money. 

“Everything happened as I had fore- 
| seen. I was dead right and—I lost every 
cent I had! I was wiped out by something 
that was unusual. If the unusual never hap- 
pened there would be no difference in peo- 

le and then there wouldn’t be any fun in 
ife. The game would became merely a 
matter of addition and subtraction. It 
would make of us a race of bookkeepers 
with plodding minds. It’s the guessing 
that develops a man’s brain power. Just 
consider what you have to do to guess 
right. 
“The market fairly boiled, as I had ex- 
pected. The transactions were enormous 
and the fluctuations unprecedented in ex- 
tent. I put in a lot of selling orders at the 
market. When I saw the opening prices I 
had a fit, the breaks were so awful. My 
brokers were on the job. They were as 
—— and conscientious as any; but 
by the time they executed my orders the 
stocks had broken twenty points more. 
The tape was way behind the market and 
reports were slow in coming in by reason of 
| the awful rush of business. When I found 
out that the stocks I had ordered sold 
| when the tape said the price was, say, 100 
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and they got mine off at 80, making a total 
decline of thirty or forty points from the 
previous night’s close, it seemed to me 
that I was putting out shorts at a level 
that made the stocks I sold the very bar- 
gains I had planned to buy. The market 
was not going to drop right through to 
China. So I decided instantly to cover my 
shorts and go long. 

“My brokers bought; not at the level 
that had made me turn, but at the prices 
prevailing in the Stock Exchange when 
their floor man got my orders. They paid 
an average of fifteen points more than I 
had figured on. A loss of thirty-five points 
in one day was more than anybody could 
stand. 

“The ticker beat me by lagging so far 
behind the market. I was accustomed to 
regarding the tape as the best little friend 
I had because I bet according to what it 
told me. But this time the tape double- 
crossed me. The divergence between the 
printed and the actual prices undid me. 
It was the sublimation of my previous un- 
success, the selfsame thing that had beaten 
me before. It seems so obvious now that 
tape reading is not enough, irrespective of 
the brokers’ execution, that I wonder why I 
didn’t then see both my trouble and the 
remedy for it.” 


Defective Trading Methods 


“I did worse than not see it; I kept on 
trading in and out regardless of the execu- 
tion. You see, I never could trade with a 
limit. I must take my chances with the 
market. That is what I am trying to 
beat—the market, not the particular price. 
When I think I should sell, I sell. When 
I think stocks will go up, I buy. My ad- 
herence to that general principle of specula- 
tion saved me. To have traded at limited 
prices simply would have been my old 
bucket-shop method inefficiently adapted 
for use in a reputable commission broker’s 
office. I would never have learned to know 
what stock speculation is, but would have 
kept on betting on what a limited experi- 
ence told me was a sure thing. 

“Whenever I did try to limit the prices 
in order to minimize the disadvantages of 
trading at the market when the ticker 
lagged, I simply found that the market got 
away from me. This happened so often 
that I stopped trying. I can’t tell you how 
it came to take me so many years to learn 
that instead of placing piking bets on what 
the next few quotations were going to be, 
my game was to anticipate what was going 
to happen in a big way. 

“‘ After my May ninth mishap I plugged 
along, using a modified but still defective 
method. If I hadn’t made money some of 
the time I might have acquired market 
wisdom quicker. But I was making enough 
to enable me to live well. I liked friends 
and a good time. I was living down the 
Jersey Coast that summer, like hundreds 
of prosperous Wall Street men. My win- 
nings were not quite enough to offset both 
my losses and my living expenses. 

“T didn’t keep on trading the way I did 
through stubbornness. I simply wasn’t 
able to state my own problem to myself, 
and, of course, it was utterly hopeless to 
try to solve it. I harp on this topic so 
much to show what I had to go through 
before I got to where I could really make 
money. My old shotgun and BB shot 
could not do the work of a high-powe: re- 
peating rifle against big game. 

“Early that fall I not only was cleaned 
out again but I was so sick of the game I 
could no longer beat that I decided to 
leave New York and try something else 
some other place. I had been trading since 
my fourteenth year. I had made my first 
thousand dollars when I was a kid of fif- 
teen, and my first ten thousand before I 
was twenty-one. I had made and lost a 
ten-thousand-dollar stake more than once. 
In New York I had made thousands and 
lost them. I got up to fifty thousand dol- 
lars and two days later that went. I had no 
other business and knew no other game. 
After several years I was back where I be- 
gan. No—worse, for I had acquired habits 
and a style of living that required money; 
though that part didn’t bother me as much 
as being wrong so consistently. 

“Well, I went home. But the moment 
I was back I knew that I had but one 
mission in life and that was to get a stake 
and go back to Wall Street. Oh, for many 
reasons! For one thing, it was the only 
plone in the country where I could trade 

eavily. Some day, when my game was 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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Is Industry Paying More Than 
Necessary for Fire Safety? 


ERE are a few facts about commercial build- 

ings that every business man should know— 
startling facts, perhaps, to the man who has taken 
for granted some of the current theories about fire- 
safety in building. 


1 That it is contents of factories and industrial plants, 
rather than the buildings which house them, that are 
responsible for the great bulk of fire loss in this country. 


F That all buildings, regardless of the materials of which 
they are built, are subject to damage or destruction by 
fire if their contents are inflammable. In fact, author- 
ities on fire protection have recently entirely aban- 
doned the term “fireproof,” as applied to commercial 
buildings. 


That next to fire prevention, fire control—a matter of 
automatic fire alarms, automatic sprinkler systems 
and confining the fire to the room in which it starts — 
is the dominant factor in fire protection. 


That it is possible through a type of fire-resistant 
building, known as “mill construction,” to secure at 
lowest cost all the essentials that determine economy 
in modern industrial buildings: fire-safety, perma- 
nence and ready adaptability; low carrying charges, 
taxes, insurance, depreciation and upkeep. 


That trying to reduce fire hazard in factories by in- 
creasing building investment only piles up the over- 
head and unnecessarily increases cost. 


“Mill Construction” building in Chicago 
Illustrating the adaptability of ‘‘mill construction 


T is now possible to secure timbers especially se- 

lected for commercial buildings, from the Douglas 
Fir Mills of the Weyerhaeuser organization or from 
its great distributing plants in the heart of the East- 
ern and Mid-western markets. 


Timber values are no longer a matter of guesswork. 
The work of testing engineers, scientists and lumber 
experts, extending over a period of years, now makes 
possible the selection of timbers for ‘‘mill construc- 
tion’’ based en uniform values. 

Engineers and architects, long familiar with the 
principle of fire-resistant, sprinklered ‘‘mill construc- 
tion,’’ yet obliged to limit its use because of lack of 


sufficient uniformly safe timbers with which to apply 
it, are now unhesitatingly recommending it. 


UST what the principle of fire-resistant, sprin- 

klered ‘‘millconstruction’’ isasapplied tocommer- 
cial buildings, and just why Weyerhaeuser selection 
of timbers now makes this principle practical of ap- 
plication, is told in two booklets sent free on request. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed 
through the established trade channels by the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with 
branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 1015 
Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 4th and Roberts 
Streets, St. Paul; and with representatives through- 
out the country. 


"’ to modern factory buildings. Note the large, well-lighted 


floor areas, the sprinkler system and the enclosed shaft at left for stairway and elevators 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS — 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Norihern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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WE take this opportunity to thank 
the many thousands who sub- 
mitted names and slogans in the 
Michelin Tire Man contest. 


The winning name, ‘‘Old 1895”’, 
seemed to the judges appropriate 
because it was in 1895 that Michelin 
introduced the world’s first pneumatic 
automobile tire. 


This event not only marked the be- 
ginning of a new industry, destined to 
oe into one of the greatest in the 
world, but ton Barf a remarkable 
period of Michelin leadership—a period 
which continues to this day and has 
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First Prize 


$1,000.00 in Cash 


won by 


L. J. Keller, Kendallville, Indiana. 


Name: “Old 1895”. 
Slogan: 


been notable for such important 
Michelin inventions as the demount- 
able rim, the first successful anti-skid 
tire and the ring-shaped tube. 


The winning name and slogan in the 
Michelin Contest were considered the 
most suggestive of Michelin’s remark- 
able record of achievement, yet none 
of the names submitted met the full a 
proval of the judges. It was duimaie 
that a completely comprehensive name 
and slogan are yet to be discovered. 


Some day we may ap ppeal once more 


to our friends to help us solve this 


problem. 


The contest just closed was particularly petving because of the many letters received about the excel- 


lent service given by Michelin Tires. 


f you are not using Michelins, we invite you to try them. 


Fifteen Michelin Tires have been awarded as fol- 
lows for the 15 suggestions considered next best: 


SLOGAN WINNER 

The First and Last Word in J, D, Thompson, Duluth, Minn. 
Pneumatic Tires 

Stands for Dependable Prog- F. D. West, Norfolk, Neb. 
ress —1895-1922 


Tus Goop Samanrran He Helps You Over the Rough M, B. McGhee, Denver, Colo, 


Places 


NAME SLOGAN WINNER 


Ovp Rorunpirty The Man on Whom the Sun 
Never Sets 

As Sonasem 

Oup Maric 

Gumso Jumso 


Newmatic’s Dad 
The Man Whe Takes the Ire 
out of Tire 


“Full of Life and Quality”. 


Evalyn S. Davis, New Haven, Conn. 


Absorbs the Shacks of the Road Stanley Dale, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dr. W. C. Butler, New Kensington, Pa. 
R, W. Ashcroft, Montreal, Canada 


SrRonoHEART Time Tried and Road Tested 
Roavsro He Never Fails You 

Ovv Por ULariry Head of a Dependable Family 
Tue Pioneer The First to Blaze the Trail 


Ovo Surerseavice 
Avam O'Tings 
Enpvuro 
Prevmartus 


He Laughs at Punishment 
And Still First 

A Good Thing Endures 
Ancient Enemy of Wear 


Mrs. Harker S. Perkins, Portland, Ore. 
Frederic W, Cauldwell, New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. J. Sullivan, Salt Lake City, Utah 
G, L, Schmutz, Douglas, Ariz. 


R. B, Hoover, St. Augustine, Fla. 

H. L. Zimmerman, Orrville, Ohio 

Mrs. Gusta Newman, Hutchinson, Kan 
Jack Hayes, So. Norfolk, Va. 


Fifty Michelin Tubes have been awarded to the follow- 
ing, who also offered meritorious names and slogans: 


Emma Oakes, Clinton, lowa 
. E, Oberlin, Flint, Mich. 
ts. Marie O’Neil, Columbus, O. 
Ida C. Posaer, Hartford, Conn. 
Albert Renten, New York, N. Y. 
. Robertson, Kansas City, Kan. 
. H. Schultz, Broken Bow, Neb. 
A. L. Shaw, Houston, Tex. 
Carl Schiller, Spokane, Wash. 
L. W. Slocum, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
F. B. Steininger, Visalia, C 
B. F. Stevens, Ogden City, ‘Leah 


I, J. Botsford, Auburn, N. Y. Frank Greene, Savannah, Ga. 

Frank Boyle, Jamaica, L. I. } C, Hammond, Douglas, Ariz. 

G. R. Brown, Portland, Ore, . R. Hanisch, Cedar Rapids, la, 

Elbert L. Buckalew, Day ton, N. J. A. B. Hansen, Arcadia, Fla, 

C. E. Bulloch, Sr. Louis, Mo. P. B. Pay! Little Rock, Ark. 

. y Butterfield, Lawrence, Mass, Eric W . Johnson Crompton, R. I. 
S. aan Jr., New ay N, Y. H. J. Kennedy Beach, Cal. 

Chas ollins, Chicago, Lil, John D. Kutsche, Monroe, Mich. 

C. B. Dennis, Colambus, Ohio O. Lynn, Columbus Jet., la. 

Hi. . Devoy, Fast Ora e, N, J. Robert S. Meek, Richmond, Va. 

C. H. Drury, Hartford, Ohio M,. M. Mohnkern, Morristown, N. J. 

H. V, Eckardt, Salt Lake Cit P. P. Molloy, Huntington, W. Va. 

Edward A. Gray, Stockton, Cal, 


Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, N. J. Branches in 30 leading cities. Dealers Everywhere 


E. A. Strode, Claremore, Okla. 
L. W. Taylor, Decatur, Texas 
F, Thayer, Jr., Oakland, Md. 

. D. Thompson, Duluth, Minn. 

Ars. C. L. Tracy, Norwich, Conn. 
S. Travis, Peekskill, N. Y. 
M. A. Tripp, Rhame, N. D. 
Mrs. M. D. Twogood, Riverside, Cal. 
Mrs. Gertrude Vogel, St. Louis, Mo. 
K. P, Wakeley, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
C. M, Walton, Cumberland, Md. 
Clarence M. Weil, St. Louis, Mo. 
S. M. Williams, Lynchburg, Virginia 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

all right, I’d need such a place. When a 
man is right he wants to get all that is 
coming to him for being right. 

‘I didn’t have much hope, but, of course, 
I tried to get into the bucket shops again. 
There were fewer of them and some of 
them were run by strangers. Those who 
remembered me wouldn’t give me a chance 
to show them whether I had gone back as 
a trader or not. I told them the truth, 
that I had lost in New York whatever I had 
made at home; that I didn’t know as much 
as I used to think I did; and that there 
was no reason why it should not now be 
good business for them to let me trade with 
them. But they wouldn’t. And the new 
places were unreliable. Their owners 
thought twenty shares was as much as a 
gentleman ought to buy if he had any rea- 
son to suspect he was going to guess right. 

“T needed the money and the bigger 
shops were taking in plenty of it from their 
regular customers. I got a friend of mine 
to go into a certain office and trade. I just 
sauntered in to look them over. I again 
tried to coax the order clerk to accept a 
small order, even if it was only fifty shares. 
Of course he said no. I had rigged up a 
code with this friend so that he would buy 
or sell when and what I told him. But 
that only made me chicken feed. Then the 
office began to grumble about taking my 
friend’s orders. Finally one day he tried 
to sell a hundred St. Paul and they shut 
down on him. 

“We learned afterward that one of the 
customers saw us talking together outside 
and went in and told the office, and when 
my friend went up to the order clerk to sell 
that hundred St. Paul the guy said: 

“*We're not taking any selling orders in 
St. Paul, not from you.’ 

“*Why, what’s the matter, Joe?’ 
my friend. 

‘Nothing doing, that’s all,’ 


asked 
said Joe,”” 


A New Acquaintance 
““*Tsn’t that money any good? Look it 
over. It’s all there.” And my friend passed 
over the hundred—my hundred—in tens. 
He tried to look indignant and I was look- 
ing unconcerned; but most of the other 
customers were getting close to the com- 
batants, as they always did when there 
was loud talking or the slightest semblance 
of a scrap between the shop and any cus- 
tomer. They wanted to get a line on the 
merits of the case in order to get a line on 
the solvency of the concern. 

‘The clerk, Joe, who was a sort of as- 

istant manager, came out from behind his 
cage, walked up to my friend, looked 
him and then looked at me. 

‘It’s funny,’ he said slowly—‘it’s 
damned funny that you never do a single 
thing here when your friend Livingston 
isn’t around. You just sit and look at the 
board by the hour. Never a peep. But 
after he comes in you get busy all of a 
sudden. Maybe you are acting for your- 
self; but not in this office any more. We 
don’t fall for Livingston tipping you off.’ 

“Well, that stopped my board money. 
But I had made a few hundreds more than 
I had spent and I wondered how I could 
use them, for the need of making enough 
money to go back to New York with was 
more urgent than ever. I felt that I would 
do better the next time. I had had time to 
think calmly of some of my foolish plays; 
and then, one can see the whole better 
when one sees it from a little distance. 
The immediate problem was to make the 
new stake. 

‘One day I was in a hotel lobby, talking 
to some fellows I knew, who were pretty 
steady traders. Everybody was talking 
stock market. I made the remark that 
nobody could beat the game on account of 
the rotten execution ay got from his brok- 
ers, especially when he traded at the mar- 
ket, as I did. 

“A fellow piped up and asked me what 
particular brokers I meant. 

“IT said, ‘The best in the land,’ and he 
asked who might they be. I could see he 
wasn’t going to believe I ever dealt with 
first-class houses. 

“But I said, ‘I mean, any member of 
the New York Stock Exchange. It isn’t 
that they are crooked or careless, but when 
a man gives an order to buy at the market 
he never knows what that stock is going to 
cost him until he gets a report from the 
brokers. There are more moves of one or 
two points than of ten or fifteen. But the 
trader can’t catch the small rises or drops 
because of the execution. I’d rather trade 


in a bucket shop any day in the week, if 
they'd only let a fellow trade big.’ 

“The man who had spoken to me I had 
never seen before. His name was Roberts. 
He seemed very friendly disposed. He 
took me aside and asked me if I had ever 
traded in any of the other exchanges, and 
I said no. He said he knew some houses 
that were members of the Cotton Exchange 
and the Produce Exchange and the smaller 
stock exchanges. These firms were very 
careful and paid special attention to the 
execution. He said that they had confi- 
dential connections with the biggest and 
smartest houses on the New York Stock 
Exchange and through their’ personal pull 
and by guaranteeing a business of hun- 
dreds of thousands of shares a month they 
got much better service than an individual 
customer could get. 

“*They really cater to the small cus- 
tomer,’ he said. ‘They make a specialty 
of out-of-town business and they take just 
as much pains with a ten-share order as 
they do with one for ten thousand. They 
are very competent and honest.’ 

“*VYes. But if they pay the Stock Ex- 
change house the regular eighth commis- 
sion where do they come in?? 

““*Well, they are supposed to pay the 
eighth. But—you know!’ He winked. 

“*Yes,’ I said. ‘But the one thing a 
Stock Exchange firm will not do is to split 
commissions. The governors would rather 
a member committed murder, arson and 
bigamy than to do business for outsiders 
for less than an eighth. The very life of the 
Stock Exchange depends upon their not 
violating that one rule.’ 

“‘He must have seen that I had talked 
with Stock Exchange people, for he said: 
‘Listen! Every now and then one of those 
pious Stock Exchange houses is suspended 
for a year for violating that rule, isn’t it? 
There are ways and ways of rebating so 
nobody can squeal.’ He probably saw 
unbelief in my face, for he went on: ‘And 
besides, on certain kind of business we—I 
mean, these wire houses—charge a thirty- 
second extra, in addition to the eighth 
commission. They are very nice about it. 
They never charge the extra commission 
except in unusual cases, and then only if 
the customer has an inactive account. It 
wouldn’t pay them, you know, otherwise. 
They aren’t in business exclusively for 
their health.’ 

“‘By that time I knew he was touting 
for some" phony brokers. 

“*Do you know any 
that kind?’ I asked him. 

***T know the biggest brokerage firm in 
the United States,’ he said. ‘i trade there 
myself. They have branches in seventy- 
eight cities in the United States and 
Canada. They do an enormous business. 
And they couldn’t very well do it year in 
and year out if they weren’t strictly on the 
level, could they?’ 

***Certainly not,’ I agreed. ‘Do they 
trade in the same stocks that are dealt in 
on the New York Stock Exchange?’”’ 


reliable house of 


Secret Bucketeers 
***Of course; and on the curb and on any 
other exchange in this country, or Europe. 
They deal in wheat, cotton, provisions; 
any ything you want. They have corre- 
spondents everywhere and memberships 
in ali the exchanges, ei ther in their own 
name or on the quiet.’ 

“I was wise by that time, 
I'd kid him along. 

“**Ves,’ I said, ‘but that does not alter 
the fact that the orders have to be executed 
by somebody, and nobody living can guar- 
antee how the market will be or how close 
the ticker’s prices ure to the actual prices 
on the floor of the Exchange. By the time 
aman gets the quotation here and he hands 
in an order and it’s telegraphed to New 
York, some valuable time has gone. I 
might better go back to New York and lose 
my money there in respectable company.’ 

“*T don’t know anything about losing 
money; our customers don’t acquire that 
habit. They make money. We take care 
of that.’ 

“*Your customers?’ 

***Well, I take an interest in the firm, 
and if I can turn some business their way 
I do so because they’ve always treated me 
white and I’ve made a good deal of money 
through them. If you wish I'll introduce 
you to the manager.’ 

“‘*What’s the name of the firm?’ I asked. 

“He told me. I had heard about them. 
They ran ads in all the papers, calling at 
tention to the great profits made by those 


but I thought 
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customers who followed their inside infor- | 


mation on active stocks. That was the 
firm’s great specialty. They were not a 
regular bucket shop, but bucketeers, al- 
lege 1 brokers who bucketed their orders 
but nevertheless went through an elaborate 
camouflage to convince the world that they 
were regular brokers engaged in a legiti- 
mate business. The y were one of the oldest 
of that class of firms. 

“They were the prototype 


at that time | 


of the same sort of brokers that went broke | 


this year by the dozen. The general prin- 
ciples and methods were the same though 


the particular devices for fleecing the | 


public differed somewhat, 


certain details | 


having been changed when the old tricks | 


became too well known. 

“These people used to send out tips to 
buy or sell a certain stock—hundreds of 
telegrams advising the instant purchase of 


a certain stock and hundreds recommend- | 


ing other customers to sell the same stock, 
on the old racing-tipster plan. Then orders 
to buy and sell would come in. The firm 
would buy and sell, say, a thousand of that 
stock through a reputable Stock Exchange 
firm and get a regular report on it. This 
report they would show to any doubting 
Thomas who was impolite enough to speak 
about bucketing customers’ orders. 
“They also used to form discretionary 
pools in the office and as a great favor al- 
lowed their customers to authorize them, 
in writing, to trade with the customer's 
money and in the customer’s name, as they 
in their judgment deemed best. That way 
the most cantankerous customer had no 
legal redress when his money disappeared. 
They’d bull a stock, on paper, and put the 
customers in and then they'd execute one 
of the old-fashioned bucket-shop drives 
and wipe out hundreds of shoestring mar- 
gins. They did not spare anyone, women, 
school-teachers and old men being their 
best bet. 
to think this over.’ And I 
o hewouldn’t talk anymore to me.” 


tout. ‘I'll have 
left hims 


Lambs Led to Slaughter 


“TI inquired about this firm, and had 
considerable difficulty in finding anybody 
who had ever won in that office; but I did. 
One chap I met told me astory 
ing six hundred telegrams go out one day 
advising customers to get aboard a certain 
stock and six hundred telegrams to other 
customers strongly urging them to sell that 
at once 
I know the trick,’ I sai 
chap whe was telling me 

“. Yes,’ he said. ‘But the next day they 
sent telegrams to the same iow ple advising 
them to close out their interest in every- 
thing and buy—or sell—another stock. I 
asked the senior partner, who was in the 
office, ‘‘Why do you do that? The first 

part understand. Some of your customer 
on bound to make money on paper for a 
while, even if they and the others eventu- 
ally lose. But by sending out telegrams 
like = you simply kill them all. What’ 
the big ide a?””’ 

“ee Well,” he said, ‘“‘the customers are 
bound to lose their money anyhow, no 
matter what they buy, or how or where or 
when. When they lose their money I lose 
the customers. Well, I might as well get 
as much of their money as I can—and then 
look for a new crop.’’’ 

“Well, I admit frankly that I wasn’t 
concerned with the busine ethi of the 
firm. I told you I felt sore on the Teller 
concern and how it tickled me to get even 
with them. Now, I didn’t have any such 
feeling about this firm. They might be 
( eo might not be as black as the 
were painted. I did not propose to let them 
do any ‘tradi ng for me, or follow their tips 
or believe their lies, My one { ern was 
with getting together as stake and returnit g 
to New York to trade in fair amounts 

“Anyhow, I made up my mind that I 
would see what trading advantages this 
firm offered over what you might call the 
legitimate brokers. I didn’t have much 
money to put up as margin, ar d firms that 
bucketed orders were naturally much more 
liberal, so that a few hundred dollars went 
much further in their offices. 

“I went down to their place and had a 
talk with the manager himself. When he 
found out that I was an old trader and 
had formerly had accounts in New York 
with Stock Exchange houses and that I 
had lost all I took with me he stopped 
promising to make a million a minute for 
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I’m sore on all brokers,’ I told the | 
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UST take out ordi- 
nary bearing bolts, 
slip in Kil-Nock Auto- 
matic Connecting Rod 
Bearing Bolts and your bearings will never 
knock again for the entire life of your motor 
Kil- Nox k Bearing Bolts stop forever all worry 
about loose bearings pounding your motor 
to pieces 
No shims, no adjusting, no examination ever 
needed 
Wonderful on salesmen's cars. Standard Oil 
Co. field men use KIL- NOCKS. Quickly 
installed by any mechanic. 
If your dealer can't supply you, write direct 
But insist on ~— the genuine, imitations 


cannot compare rite for free literature. 


(In U.S.) Fords, Chevrolets, . 
Overlands and other small Set of Eight 


cars, $5; for Dodge, medium 
sized cars, trucks and Fordson 
Tractors, $8. Mention name 
and make of car bad 
ADDRESS 
Kil-Nock Company, Inc. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Distributors to Jobbers 
RAMSEY ACCESSORIES MFG. CO 
1509 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO 
Canadian Distributors 
Premier Tive &@ Rubber Co., 707 Youge St., Toronts, Oat 


KIL-NOCK 


Stops Motor Connecting Rod Bearing Knocks 








































Make Your Garden 
A Wonder Garden 
Marke t growers k 
Pah se vaarnhere Suaiens Corporation 
80-86 Lafayette St., New York 
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THE HELMET GUM FACTORY Cin..0. cane 
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TimerWise! y 
—No More Roadside Tinkeving 


OARING smoothly over hills, pulling steadily through 

sand and mud, whirling blithely past the “roadsiders”, 
your Ford leaves engine trouble far behind—if you are 
timer-wise. 

Under the hood, dependable as the engine itself, is a 
Milwaukee Timer— so every explosion is full-powered, clean, 
snappy. No wonder your Ford pulls harder, starts easier, 
stays freer of carbon than ever before. 

You, and a million other timer-wise Ford owners, know 
that your Milwaukee Timer is the best two-dollars’-worth 
you ever bought for your car. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Its standard, smooth-running, roller brush 
design, excellent materials, and super-care 
in manufacture and testing have made the 
Milwaukee the world’s standard replacement 
timer. Buy yours today — you can install 
it in 15 minutes. Or carry it as a spare— 
“ignition insurance” for your summer trips. 
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Continued from Page 59) 
me if I let them invest my savings. He 
figured that I was a permanent sucker, the 
ticker-hound kind that always plays and 
always loses; a.steady-income provider for 
brokers, whether they were the kind that 
bucket your orders or modestly content 
themselves with the commissions. 

“T just told the manager that what I was 
looking for was decent execution, because 
I always traded at the market and I didn’t 
want to. get reports that showed a differ- 
ence of a half or a whole point from the 
ticker price. 

“He assured me on his word of honor 
that they would do whatever I thought 
was right. They wanted my business be- 
cause they wanted to show me what high- 
class brokering was. They had in their 
employ the best talent in the business. In 
fact, they were famous for their execution. 
If there was any difference between the 
ticker price and the report it was always 
in favor of the customer, though of course 
they didn’t guarantee that. If I opened 
an account with, them I could buy and sell 
at the price. as.it came over the wire, they 
were so confident of their brokers. 

“Naturaily that meant that I covld 
trade there to all intents and purposes as 
though I were in a bucket shop—that is, 
they'd let me trade at the next quotation. I 
didn’t want to appear too anxious, so 
I shook my head and told him I guessed I 
wouldn’t open an account that day, but 
I'd let him know. He urged me strongly to 
begin right away as it was a good market 
to make money in. It was—for them; a 
dull market with prices seesawing slightly, 
just the kind to get customers in and then 
wipe them out with a sharp drive in the 
tipped stock. I had some trouble in getting 
away. 

“T had given him my name and address, 
and that very same day I began to get 
prepaid telegrams and letters urging me to 
get aboard of some stock or other in which 
they said they knew an inside pool was 
operating for a fifty-point rise 

‘I was busy going around and finding 
out all I could about several other broker- 
age concerns of the same bucketing kind. 
It seemed to me that if I could be sure of 
getting my winnings out of their clutches 
the only way of my getting together some 
real money was to trade in these near 
bucket shops.” 


The Double Cross 


‘*When I had learned all I could I opened 
accounts with three firms. I had taken a 
small office and had direct wires run to the 
three brokers. 

“IT traded in a small way so they wouldn't 
get frightened off at the very start. I made 
money on balance and they were not slow 
in telling me that they expected real business 
from customers who had direct wires to 
their offices. They did not hanker for 
pikers. They figured that the more I did 
the more I’d lose, and the more quickly 
I was wiped out the more they’d make. 
It was a sound enough theory when you 
consider that these people necessarily dealt 
with averages and the average customer 
was never long-lived, financially speaking. 
A busted customer can’t trade. A half- 
crippled customer can whine and insinuate 
things and make trouble of one or another 
kind that hurts business 

“T also established a connection with a 
local firm that had a direct wire to its New 
York correspondents, who were also mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange. 
I had a stock ticker put in and I began to 
trade conservatively. As‘I told you, it 
was pretty much like trading in bucket 
shops, only it was a little slower. 

“It was a game that I could beat, and I 
did. I never got it down to such a fine point 
that I could win ten times out of ten; but 
I won on balance, taking it week in and 
week out. I was again living pretty well, 
but always saving something, to increase 
the stake that 1 was to take back to Wall 
Street. I got a couple of wires into two 
more of these bucketing bre':erage houses, 
making five in all—and, of course, my 
good firm. 

“There were times when my plans went 
wrong and my stocks did not run true to 
form, but did the opposite of what they 
should have done if they had kept up their 
regard for precedent. But they did not 
hit me very hard—they couldn’t, with my 
shoestring margins. My relations with my 
brokers were friendly enough. Their ac- 
counts and records did not always agree 
with mine, and the differences uniformly 


happened to be against me. Curious coin- 
cidence—not! But I fought for my own 
and usually had my way in the end. They 
always had the hope of getting away from 
me what I had taken from them. They re- 
garded my winnings as temporary loans, 
I think. 

“They really were not sporty, being in 
the business to make money by hook or by 


crook instead of being content with the | 


house percentage. Since suckers always 
lose money when they gamble in stocks 
they never really speculate—you’d think 
these fellows would run what you might 
call a legitimate illegitimate business. But 
they didn’t. ‘Copper your customers and 
grow rich’ is an old and true adage, but 
they did not seem ever to have heard of it 
and didn’t stop at plain bucketing. 


‘Several times they tried to double-cross | 


me with the old tricks. They caught me a 
couple of times because I wasn’t looking. 
They always did that when I had taken on 
more than my usual line. I accused them 
of being short sports or worse, but they 
denied it and it ended by my going back 
to trading as usual, 
business with a crook is that he always 
forgives you for catching him, so long as 
you don’t stop doing business. with him. 
It’s all right as far as he is concerned. He 
is willing to meet you more than halfway. 


Per) 


Magnanimous souls! 


Mild Punishment 


“Well, I made up my mind that I 
couldn’t afford to have the normal rate of 
increase of my stake impaired by crooks’ 
tricks, so I decided to teach them a lesson. 
I picked out some stock that after having 
been a speculative favorite had become in- 
active. Water-logged. If I had taken one 
that never had been active they would have 
suspected my play. I gave out buying 
orders on this stock to my five bucketeering 
brokers. When the orders were taken and 
they were waiting for the next quotation 
to come out on the tape I sent in an order 
through my Stock Exchange house to sell 
a hundred shares of that particular stock at 
the market. I urgently asked for quick 
action. Well, you can imagine what hap- 
pened when the selling order got to the 
floor of the Exchange; a dull inactive 
stock that a commission house with out-of- 
town connections wanted to sell in a hurry. 
Somebody got cheap stock. But the trans- 
action as it would be printed on the tape 
was the price that I would pay on my five 
buying orders. I was long on balance four 
hundred shares of that stock at a low 
figure. The wire house asked me what 
I’d heard, and I said I had a bull tip on it. 
Just before the close of the market I sent 
an order to my good broker to buy back 
that hundred shares, and not waste any 
time; that I didn’t want to be short under 
any circumstances; and I didn’t care what 
they paid. So they wired to New York 
and the order to buy that hundred quick 
resulted in a sharp advance. I of course 
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“You'd be comfortable 


7 CAN'T help smiling at you 
fellows who lose all your pep 
in hot weather. When will you 
ever learn to dress properly? 
“It’s all 
your skin in condition to meet 
And the 


way to do that is to wear Topkis 


a matter of keeping 


temperature changes. 





Union Suits. 


had put in selling orders for the five hun- | 


dred shares that my friends had bucketed. 
It worked very satisfactorily. 

“Still, they didn’t mend their ways, and 
so I worked that trick on them several 
times. I did not dare punish them as 
severely as they deserved, seldom more 
than a point or two on a hundred shares 
3ut it helped to swell my little hoard that 
I was saving for my next Wall Street ven- 
ture. I sometimes varied the process by 
selling some stock short, without overdo- 
ing it. I was satisfied with my six or eight 
hundred clear for each crack. 

“One day the stunt worked so well that 
it went far beyond ali calculations for a 
ten-point swing. I wasn’t looking for it 
As a matter of fact it so happened that 
I had two hundred shares instead of my 
usual hundred at one broker's, though only 
a hundred in the four other shops. That 
was too much of a good thing —for them. 
They were sore as pups about it and they 
began to say things over the wires. So 
I went and saw the manager, the same man 


who had been so anxious to get my account, | 


and so forgiving every time I caught him 
trying to put something over on me. He 
talked pretty big for a man in his position. 

“*That was a fictitious market for that 
stock, and we won't pay you a damned 
cent!’ he swore. 

“*Tt wasn’t a fictitious market when you 
accepted my order to buy. You let me in 
then, all right, and now you've got to let 
me out. You can’t get 
fairness, can you?’ 

(Continued on Page 63 
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“Why? First of all, because it 
lets your skin breathe. Your 
pores don’t get sluggish. They 
act as nature intended and ad- 
just themselves automatically to 
any change in the weather. 

“Second, Topkis fits— all over. 
No irritation. No pinch. No pull. 
touches your 


Hangs loose and 


body at few points. There's a 


protecting cushion of air about 
your body all the time. No bulky 
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| Athletic 


if you wore Topkis” 


belt at waist. Roomy armholes. 
Extra long, extra wide legs 
You can't beat 


Topkis as a big dollar's worth.’’ 


. Topkis wears 


* > * 

Only the best nainsook and 
other high-grade fabrics go into 
Topkis Athletic 


Pre-shrunk —full size guaranteed. 


Underwear 


Get your size—38 if you wear a 
38 coat, and so on, 

No reliable dealer will ask 
more than a dollar for the Topkis 
Men’s 
many will tell you it’s worth more 

Men’s Union Suits, $1.00. 


Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75¢ 
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per garment. 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union 
Children's Waist 
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For Summer Time 
and All the Timc 


—At Work or Play 


NGERSOLL Watches have their definite place 
in American life. ‘heir definite value. When 
man or woman turns to golf, tennis, motoring, it’s 
Ingersoll time. On field or stream, hunting, boat- 
ing, fishing. On one of the “hikes,” so popular. 
One need not worry about loss, theft, nor break- 


age. The cost of a new Ingersoll is so small, com- 
paratively. 


Observe the farmer and the workingman. By 
YANKEE the millions, they depend on sturdy, reliable Ing- 
$150 ersolls, carrying a sensible guaranty. 


Tax Included Put an Ingersoll Watch to work with you. 
Take one out on the very first day of recreation. 
Even if you have a high-priced watch, it is wise to 
own an Ingersoll. 


Incersot, Watcu Co,, Inc. 
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“*Yes, I can!’ he yelled. ‘I can prove 
that somebody put up a job.’ 

*“*Who put up a job?’ I asked. 

***Somebody !’ 

“*Who did they put it up on?’ I asked. 

“*Some friends of yours were in it as 
sure as pop,’ he said. 

“But I told him, ‘You know very well 
that I play a lone hand. Everybody in 
this town knows that. They’ve known it 
ever since I started trading in stocks. Now 
I want to give you some friendly advice: 
You just send and get that money for me. 
I don’t want to be disagreeable. Just do 
what I tell you.’ 

“*T won’t pay it. 
transaction,’ he yelled. 

“T got tired of his talk. So I told him: 
‘You'll pay it to me right now and here.’ 

“Well, he blustered a little more and 
accused me flatly of being the guilty thim- 
blerigger; but he finally forked over the 
cash. The others were not so rambunctious. 
In one office the manager had been study- 
ing these inactive-stock plays of mine and 
when he got my order he actually bought 
the stock for me and then some for himself 
in the Little Board, and he made some 
money. These fellows didn’t mind being 
sued by customers on charges of fraud, as 
they generally had a good technical legal 
defense ready. But they were afraid I’d 
attach the furniture--the money in the 
bank I couldn’t because they took care 
not to have any funds exposed to that 
danger. {t would not hurt them to be 
known as pretty sharp, but to get a reputa- 
tion for welshing was fatal. For a cus- 
tomer to lose money at his broker’s is no 
rare event. But for a customer to make 
money and then not get it is the worst 
crime on the speculators’ statute books. 

“TI got my money from all; but that 
ten-point jump put an end to the pleasing 
pastime of skinning skinners. They were 
on the lookout for the little trick that they 
themselves had used to defraud hundreds 
of pocr customers. I went back to m 
regular trading; but the market wasn’t al- 
ways right for my system—that is, limited 
as I was by the size of the orders they 
would take, I couldn’t make a killing.” 


It was a rigged-up 


A Profitable Stop-Over 


“T had been at it over a year, during 
which I used every device that I could 
think of to make money trading in those 
wire houses. I had lived very comfortably, 
bought an automobile and didn’t limit my- 
self about my expenses. I had to make a 
stake, but I also had to live while I was 
doing it. If my position on the market was 
right I couldn’t spend as much as I made, 
so that I'd always be saving some. If I was 
wrong I didn’t make any money and there- 
fore couldn’t spend. As I said, I had 
saved up a fair-sized roll, and there wasn’t 
so much money to be made in the five wire 
houses; so I decided to return to New 
York. 

“T had my own automobile and I invited 
a friend of mine who also was a trader to 
motor to New York with me. He accepted 
and we started. We stopped at New Haven 
for dinner. At the hotel I met an old trad- 
ing acquaintance, and among other things 
he told me there was a shop in town that 
had a wire and was doing a pretty good 
business. 

“We left the hotel on our way to New 
York, but I drove by the street where the 
bucket shop was to see what the outside 
looked like. We found it and couldn’t 
resist the temptation to stop and have a 
look at the inside.. It wasn’t very sump- 
tuous, but the old blackboard was there, and 
the customers, and the game was on. 

“The manager was a chap who looked as 
if he had been an actor or a stump speaker. 
He was very impressive. He'd say good 
morning as though he had discovered the 
morning’s goodness after ten years of 
searching for it with a microscope and was 
making you a present of the discovery as 
well as of the sky, the sun and the firm's 
bank roll. He saw us come up in the sporty- 
looking automobile, and as both of us were 
young and careless—I don’t suppose I 
looked twenty—he naturally concluded we 
were a couple of Yale boys. I didn’t tell 
him we weren’t. He didn’t give me a 
chance, but began delivering a speech. He 
was very glad to see us. Would we have a 
comfortable seat? The market, we would 
find, was philanthropically inclined that 
morning; in fact, clamoring to increase the 
supply of collegiate pocket money, of which 
no intelligent undergraduate ever had a 


sufficiency since the dawn of historic time. 
But here and now, by the beneficence of the 
ticker, a small initial investment would 
return thousands. More pocket money 
than anybody could spend was what the 
stock market yearned to yield. 

“Well, I thought it would be a pity not 
to do as the nice man of the bucket shop 
was so anxious to have us do, so I told him 
I would do as he wished, because I had 
heard that lots of people made lots of 
money in the stock market. 

“T began to trade, very conservatively, 
but increasing the line as 1 won. My friend 
followed me, 

“We stayed overnight in New Haven 
and the next morning found us at the hos- 
pitable shop at five minutes to ten. The 
orator was glad to see us, thinking his turn 
would come that day. But I cleaned up a 
few dollars less than fifteen hundred. The 
next morning when we dropped in on the 
great orator and handed him an order to 
sell five hundred Sugar he hesitated, but 
finally accepted it—in silence! The stock 
broke over a point and I closed out and 
gave him the ticket. There was exactly 
five hundred dollars coming to me in roe 
its, and my five-hundred-dollar margin. He 
took twenty fifties from the safe, counted 
them three times very slowly, then he 
counted them again in front of me. It 
looked as if his fingers were sweating muci- 
lage the way the bills seemed to stick to 
him, but finally he handed the money to 
me. He folded his arms, bit his lower lip, 
kept it bit, and stared at the top of a 
window behind me.” 


Back to Wall Street 


“T told him I'd like to sell two hundred 
Steel. But he never stirred. He didn't 
hear me. I repeated my wish, only I made 
it three hundred shares. 
head. I waited for the speech. But all he 
did was to look at me. Then he smacked 
his lips and swallowed—as if he was going 
to start an attack on fifty years of political 
misrule by the unspeakable grafters of the 
opposition. 

“Finally he waved his hand toward the 
yellow-backs in my hand and said, ‘Take 
away that bauble!’ 

“*Take away what?’ I said. I hadn't 
quite understood what he was driving at. 

““*Where are you going, student?’ He 
spoke very impressively. 

*““*New York,’ I told him. 

“*That’s right,’ he said, nodding about 
twenty times. ‘That is ex-actly right. 
You are going away from here all right, 
because now I know two things—two, 
student! I know what you are not, and I 
know what you are. Yes! Yes! Yes!’ 

***Ts that so?’ I said very politely. 

“*Yes. You two ——’ He paused; and 
then he stopped being in Congress and 
snarled: ‘You two are the biggest sharks 
in the United States of America! Students? 
Ye-eh! You must be Freshmen! Ye-eh!’ 

“We left him talking to himself. He 
probably didn’t mind the money so much. 
No professional gambler does. 
the game and the luck’s bound to turn. It 
was his being fooled in us that hurt his 
pride. 

“That is how I came back to Wall Street 
for a third attempt. I had been studying, 
of course, trying to locate the exact trouble 
with my system that had been responsible 
for my defeats in A. R. Fullerton & Co.'s 
office. I was twenty when I made my first 
ten thousand, and I lost that. But I knew 
how and why—because I traded out of 
season all the time; because when I 
couldn’t play according to my system, 
which was based nex 8 and experience, 
ik went in and gambled. I hoped to win, 
instead of knowing that I ought to win on 
form. When I was about twenty-two I ran 
up my stake to fifty oanad dollars; I 
lost it on May ninth. But I knew exactly 
why and how. 
the unprecedented violence of the move- 
ments that awful day. But I didn’t know 
why I had lost after my return from St. 
Louis or after the May ninth panic. 
theories—that is, remedies for some of the 
faults that I thought I found in my play. 
But I needed actual practice. 

“There is nothing like losing all you have 
in the world for teaching you what not to 
do. And when you know what not to do 
in order not to lose money, you begin to 
learn what to do in order to win. Did you 
get that? You begin to learn!” 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of ar- 
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ticles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in an 
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early issue. 
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Ordinary woven lining 
Notice the loosely woven texture. 
Wears down quickly and 


uneve 


Leses its gripping power as it 
wears. 
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Thermoid Brake Lining 
Hydraulic compressed. 
Notice the compact texture. 
Wears down slowly. Gives 


uniform gripping surface 
until worn paper thin. 








Is your car the one in four: 


stitched and put under a hydraulic pressure of 2,000 pounds per 
square inch. 

This pressure forms a compact wear-resisting mass that will 
retain an even braking power until it is worn paper thin. 

Also Thermoid Brake Lining goes through the exclusive Thermoid 


N San Francisco the Police Department charted the Ther- 
moid Standard Chart of stopping distances on an asphalt 
street; selected at random several hundred cars and asked 
the owners to check their braking efficiency against the chart. 
25% of the cars tested were found with faulty brakes. One 
car in every four—a danger to its owner and the community. 


Is your car that one in four? 


You owe it to yourself and your community to have 
your brakes inspected regularly. And when your service 
man says—‘“‘they need relining’’— insist on Thermoid Brake 
Lining. 


Thermoid Brake Lining is not like ordinary woven lining. 
The usual woven lining wears quickly—it may grab or slip. 
It cannot be trusted in an emergency when a quick, smooth 
stop may save bundreds of dollars or 
even life. 


Thermoid Brake Lining contains 40% 
more material in its every square inch— 
this extra material means greater brak- 
ing power and longer life. After this 
40% of extra material is woven in 
Thermoid Brake Lining, it is folded, 


? 


“‘grapnalizing” process. This makes Thermoid Brake Lining proof 
against gasoline, oil or any kind of moisture. Thermoid Brake 
Lining cannot swell and cause a power stealing, gasoline eating, 
dragging brake. 

And when Thermoid Brake Lining is installed, your brakes will 
not need adjustments in order to retain braking power. 

Because of superiority, fifty leading automobile and truck manu- 
facturers equip their product with Thermoid Brake Lining. 

Go to your garage today—have your brakes inspected, and if 
they need relining, insist on Thermoid. It will repay your slight 
trouble with safety and long service. 


The Book—** The Darr *r of Faulty Brakes” 
is yours free for the asking. Write a letter and 
return mail will bring you this complete report 
on brakes as they affect your safety and your 
operating costs. 


THERMOID 
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ancient fable. Russia, you know, was one 
of the most colorful countries in the world. 

We played round with them and gave 
them supper, and after a while they gath- 
ered together in the middle of the ballroom 
and sang a final song. I did not under- 
stand its words, oi course, but its title was 
told tome. It was called The Troika, and 
it was my ride out to Strelna sung to me. 
It was the swift glide of my troika over the 
singing snow; it was the happy jingle of 
the bells on the three horses that calaped 
so madly and yet with such measured pre- 
cision; it was the great good-natured shout 
of the big bundled-up muzhik who was 
driving them; it was the uplift of my heart 
in the vast sweet silence of the moonlight 
making shadows among the pines and the 
birches. 

I picked out a beautiful gypsy woman 
and took her with a dish of ice cream and 
an interpreter into a corner. I begged her 
to teach me the song of the troika. I was 
sure I could learn it in a very little while. 

She lifted up her full splendid breast in 
a laughing sigh and said to my English- 
speaking friend: ‘Tell the little American 
that she might learn to sing The Troika 
but that she could never understand.” 

I laughed with her and knew that she 
was right, but I knew also that I had been 
given to understand a good deal about 
the passionate love of Russians for Holy 
Russia. 

When we got back to our luxurious hotel 
it was gray dawn and the old porter who 
let us in smiled and told us what he thought 
of us. Then he took us in the elevator up 
to our different floors. Three hours later 
we were all out doing churches and mu- 
seums and the colorful great bazaars that 
added so much to the Oriental atmosphere 
and character of Moscow. 

One of the first things I was told when 
I arrived this time was that I should keep 
to myself the fact that I had been in 
Russia before, because no foreigner who 
knows what Russia used to be like is wel- 
come there in these days. It displeases 
the soviet authorities exceedingly to hear 
of comparisons being made, their wish 
being that outsiders should believe they 
took the country over in its present condi- 
tion and that they are doing everything 
humanly possible to improve it. 

When I was told that a room had been 
assigned to me at the Savoy Hotel I was 
considerably surprised. I said I thought 
they had nationalized all the hotels. 

“So they did,” was the answer, “but 
they found it rather difficult to dispose 
communistically of all the people who have 
been coming and going lately, so they have 
permitted the Savoy to be reopened under 
private Bolshevik management. But wait 
until you see it! Wait until you’ve had 
time to observe a lot of things. They find 
they can’t run a country as big as this 
without a few of the old familiar institu- 
tions. They are allowing private trading 
right out in full view of the audience. 
Shops are opening up; private theatrical 
companies are putting on productions and 
charging admission; they are charging ad- 
mission to the national theaters; they are 
even charging street-car fare; street-car 
fare today is thirty-seven thousand rubles; 
yesterday it was only thirty thousand 
rubles; tomorrow it may be fifty thousand; 
you never can tell, but they are giving way 
all along the line and going back to the 
wicked old boorjooie system.” 


The Moscow Hoteis 


It was all very confusing. Also that was 
the first time I had heard that delightful 
word ‘“‘boorjooie.” It is the term by 
which all Russians, high and low, desig- 
nate the hapless representatives of the 
despised class of bourgeoisie. The bour- 
geoisie themselves use it derisively; the 
people coined it out of the base metal of 
their ignorance. It is priceless. 

I drove up to the Savoy Hotei in an 
American Relief Administration auto- 
mobile. I say “1” as though I were 
describing myself as making a star-part 
entrance upon the scene in_ solitary 
grandeur. Which I was not. Miss Nellie 
Gardner and I were together, Miss Gard- 
ner being an American newspaper woman 
who was going in to take on a job in the 





communications department of the Relief 
Administration. 

Well, then, we drove up to the Savoy in 
an A. R. A. automobile. Miss Gardner 
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was a regular, and subject to all the regu- | 


lations; I was an irregular, and wholly 
unre gulated. 


The locality was familiar to | 
me; to her everything was unfamiliar. I | 


was dumb with blank astonishment; she | 


was cheerfully talkative with live interest 


in things new. 


The Savoy was one of the very proud 


hostels in the old days. There were three 
of them of special importance, all in the 
same area within a short distance of the 
Opera. 
and the National, and these, I soon 
learned, were still occupied for residential 
and office purposes by the soviet authori- 
ties. 


the street. It used to be a street of fash- 
ionable little shops, but now it looked 
more like a run-down and exceedingly 
dirty side street in a wholesale district, 
except that there was nothing being sold. 
The windows were all blank and empty or 
closely shuttered, while the only things 
moving in my immediate range of vision 
were a few desolate-looking people drag- 
ging small sleds, such as children play 
with, loaded with firewood. 


Under Bolshevik Management 


The hotel entrance was like a side en- 
trance to a neglected loft building. There 
was a door hanging on one hinge; the win- 
dows were incrusted with grime which must 
have been accumulating throughout the en- 
tire Bolshevik period; there were no cur- 
tains anywhere, while the one-time cozily 
carpeted and palm-decorated foyer had 
become a bare-floored, filthy barrack room 
with only some rickety wooden benches 
round its walls. ‘ 

In a dark little bureau—a kind of 
cashier’s cage—lighted by one sickly 
yellow candle flame, sat a pretty girl with 
her bobbed hair properly curled but with 
her shivery shoulders wrapped in a very 
ugly shawl. She was poring over what 
looked to be a ledger. There was nobody 
else in sight and our arrival affected her 
exactly as though to her we were invisible. 
Like everybody else in Russia she was too 
much disgusted with things in general to 
pay any attention to anything in par- 
ticular. This is a curious small item of 
interest. It is an impression not to be 
escaped. Nobody seems to care what any- 
body else does or how anybody gets along, 
and one’s inevitable conclusion is that 
everybody is too busy doing his own 
getting along. 

There w 
bureau, and quite instinctively I stepped up 
to it and stood waiting for Miss Gardner 
and our interpreter to follow. But we had 
a lot of hand luggage with us-—in fact that 
was the only kind of luggage we did have 
and I was called back outside for consulta- 
tion as to its safeguarding. The driver and 
his mate were to help carry it in, and the 
interpreter assured us that if we left any of 
it out by itself on the sidewalk or in the car 
it would instantly disappear. 

He laughed and said, ‘You must not 
forget that everything in Russia is common 
property. Unless,” he added, “it hap- 
pens to be something you want to buy. a 
that case you pay top prices in good gold 
dollars." He was a returned Russian- 
American of distinctly moderated com- 
munistic tendencies. He had an American 
university education and a newly acquired 
idea of the various fitnesses of things. 

It was agreed that I should go and locate 
our rooms and receive our luggage as it 
came up while Miss Gardner stood guard 
on the sidewalk, so I went back inside 


and lined up as before in front of the ele- | 


vator. I was considerably preoccupied. 
The interpreter followed me with a couple 
of suitcases and a food basket 

“You flatter us,”’ said he. 
ought to be running, I know, but in soviet 


Russia we don’t believe in elevators. All | 


good communists walk.’ 
“Oh, yes,” said I; ‘well, naturally!” 
And I began to labor up the stairs. 
There were five flights of them, and because 
Russian buildings are built with very high 


vas a closed elevator alongside the | 


‘The elevator 


The others were the Metropole | 


Something seemed to have happened to 
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ceilings they were very long flights. The 
rooms assigned to us were on the sixth 
floor. And I may not be believed when I 
say that these stairways were inch-deep in 
pure filth; —— in the corners. That 
is one thing about Bolshevism that is not 
to be egcaped. Wherever it spreads its 
extraordinary influence, filth accumulates. 
I do not know why unless it is that the 
dominant element in Bolshevistic society 
is instinctively destructive and does not 
shrink from filth. Moreover, in the com- 
munistic social organization there are no 
servants. What hideous hypocrisy that is! 
The boss Bolsheviki are not surrounded by 
servants; they are surrounded by slaves! 
They are called “tovarisch,’”’ which means 
“comrade,"’ but they are told what to do, 
and they do it. They are not often told, 
however, to scrub floors or clean up any- 
where. 

I cannot write about the filth in this 
hotel because it cannot be written about in 
»olite language. Yet it is typical of all 

ussia. I am tempted to be plain-spoken 
about it; to try at least to convey an idea 
of the horrible stench of it; but I fear to 
offend nice-minded people. When you find 
that the landings of a marble stairway have 
been used for extraordinary purposes, that 
their walls have been kicked and scuffed, 
spat upon and otherwise defiled, you won- 
der about the kind of people who have been 
using that stairway ~ about their cir- 
cumstances in life. You rather hesitate to 
express yourself. You must pick your way 
as carefully through your thoughts of them 


| as res do throwgh the nasty evidences 


of their existence. I noticed frayed bits of 
old tapestry and other kinds of remnants of 


| a one-time elegance clinging here and there. 


The long dark corridors were equally 
dilapidated. Their floors were bare, but I 
observed shreds of carpet holding on rather 
pathetically to tacks along their edges. 

“Good heavens!” said I to myself. “I 
remember distinctly chasing down this 


| very corridor one morning to So-and-so's 
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| isn’t 


room!"’ We had come round to get her for 
a visit to the Kremlin; she had kept us 
waiting and I had been delegated to go up 
and drag her out. It all came back to 
me—the noiseless comfort of it, the soft 
lights, the precise and perfectly ordered 
service. Our interpreter, who was fcllow- 
ing me with the suitcases and the food 
basket, must have observed that I was 
peering round at everything with con- 
siderabie curiosity. 

He laughed and said, “Pretty awful, 
it? But it’s the cleanest place in 
Moscow! And it has heat!” 


A Desolate Outlook 


As though that were the one thing de- 
sirable. And it was exceedingly desirable. 
The world outside was lying under about 


| four feet of snow and Mister Mercury was 
| registering somewhere down round ten de- 


| grees below zero. 


| were our rooms. 


| into 


One was interested in 
heat 

Away down at the far end of the corridor 
They were on either side 
of the hall. Fully furnished and smartly 
equipped they would have been worth in 
former times about three rubles, or one 
and a half dollars a day. I went into my 
room—calling mine the first one I went 
then I went across the hall into Miss 


| Gardner’s, and I wondered what on earth 





we were going to do. There were scuffed 
and rickety-looking metal beds, but they 
had nothing on them but unbelievably 
dirty pink sateen mattresses. Nothing, 
that is, that was visible at a glance. I knew 
they were going to have large quantities of 
naphthaline powder on them pretty soon, 
and since we had our sleeping bags and 
blankets there was nothing to worry about 
so far as beds were concerned, but there 
was nothing else. Yes, there was too. 
There was a small table in each room, and 
a chair. But that was all. There were 
grand-looking fixed wash-hand stands with 
open plumbing, but I discovered at once 
that the water didn’t run and that the 
plumbing didn’t work. There was not even 
a washbasin; not a pitcher or a pail; 
nothing! There were no towels; there were 
no curtains at the windows; harsh day- 
light unsubdued lit up marred and mottled 
walls that had once been painted a delicate 
mauve. The floor was of rough boards 
which had once been carpeted but which 
had certainly not been swept in modern 
times. There were bits of carpet. padding 
still clinging to it up round the baseboards. 
Under the window seat there was a clammy 
warm radiator, but I could see my breath 
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as I breathed, while inside a big leather 
coat and as many layers of clothes as | 
could carry I felt cold. 

The interpreter had gone back down the 
five flights of stairs to bring up some more 
luggage. The automobile boys had landed 
with one load and had gone back for an- 
other. I was all alone. There was a button 
alongside my door and I pushed it. I went 
over and pushed the one alongside Miss 
Gardner’s door. Then I laughed and said 
to myself: ‘“‘Where do you think you are— 
at the Bellevue-Stratford?”’ 

Doors opened down the long hallway and 
people came out to look. A woman sud- 
denly appeared out of the murk. 

She smiled pleasantly and said, “I am 
Miss So-and-so and if I could do anything 
for you I should be very glad.” 

I said, “ Well, now, that’s treme ndously 
kind of you. We are just coming in. I 
don’t know of anything you can do, but 
there seems to be a considerable scarcity of 
necessary articles.” 


The Badge of Bolshevism 


At which she smiled not so pleasantly. 
“Oh,” she said, “you must get used to 
that! Here in Russia we have learned to 
get along without most of the things that 
you would think of as being necessary. 
And it’s ever so much simpler!” 

“Is that so?”’ I replied, and I looked her 
over. She, too, was—somewhat soiled, and 
by that time I had begun to recognize dirt 
as the badge of Bolshevism. There were 
ugly spots down the front of her blue serge 
frock, while the fine filet-lace collar that 
she wore had seen better days but nothing 
in the way of soap and water for a very 
long time. I became acquainted with her 
later on and liked her very much. She was 
interesting and she was kind, but she was 
queda liberal-minded. She had the 
pleasure eventually of assuring me that I 
was hopelessly commonplace and I had the 
pleasure of agreeing with her with a feeling 
of devout thankfulness. At the moment of 
this first encounter, however, we were in- 
fluenced by nothing but a natural an- 
tagonism. 

“T don’t mind roughing it,’ said I. 

“T've been in nearly all kinds of places 
under nearly all kinds of circumstances, 
but I’d rather rough it in a desert or a 
wilderness than in this kind of a mess.” 

“Oh, don’t come to conclusions without 
stopping to think!’’ was her very reason- 
able rejoinder, and with that she went 
away, calling back as she rushed off into 
the dimness: “But if there’s anything I 
can do don’t hesitate to let me know. I’m 
at the other end of the hall in Number 
Ten.” 

“Thanks, very much!” I replied. 

The interpreter came along with a roll of 
bedding. Miss Gardner was behind him 
with her little typewriter and dispatch 
case, while the automobile boys brought up 
the rear with the final pieces of luggage. 
We counted them: Typewriters, dispatch 
cases, food baskets and boxes, bedding 
rolls, suitcases, and so on; everything 
there. Then came the question of tipping 
the boys. They stood waiting as their kind 
the world over are wont to do whether 
they be in a communistic or otherwise 
condition of servitude. 

I asked the interpreter, 
we give these lads?” 

“Whatever you like,” he replied. 

“How much is a ruble?” I asked. 

“About one-tenth of one per cent of 
nothing,” said he, throwing his head back 
and laughing with great enjoyment. 

“Yes, I know,” I answered, “but what 
I mean is, how many rubles today to the 
dollar.” 

“Today, two million,” he said. I had 
some American money with me and sug- 
gested that I give each of them an Amer- 
ican dollar. He consulted them. 

“They say if you have any food you 
could spare they would much rather have 
that.” 

“ Let’s give them that German sausage we 
got in Riga!’ Miss Gardner exclaimed. 
“‘And a loaf of brezd!”” She began to fumble 
in a food box. “And we can spare some of 
this butter; and how about some cocoa?” 

“It will have to be equally divided,” said 
the interpreter, who had by this time, for 
some reason, begun to look very sad. 

“All right,” said Miss Gardner with the 
utmost cheerfulness, and she picked up a 
knife and began to slice the sausage. 

The chauffeur made an appealing move 
in her direction and the interpreter said, 

Continued on Page 68 
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are made, in the materials used. 


In the way they 









is the way he tells “ 


For instance, we make our own chocolate. We 
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bean, from which chocolate is made. 
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quality absolutely. 
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which kinds she likes best” 
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Give her the Choice Box. Let her choose 
the kinds she likes best 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
would rather not have it sliced. 
It will keep better that 


“They 
Just cut it in two. 
way.” 

“What do you mean, keep?” said I. 
“There isn’t enough of it for more than one 
meal,” 

“Oh, but it’s a good deal,” he answered. 
‘It’s more meat than they've had in a long 
time, and if they had to buy it it would 
cost them more than they make in a week.” 

“Well, I'll be damned! But see here,” 
I asked, “how about these bells? I pushed 
them, but nothing happened. When you 
leave us we are high and dry on a desert 
island without a word of Russian to bless 
ourselves with. Isn’t there any service 
of any kind?” 

“There rea'ly ought to be a maid,” he 
answered, continuing to be sad; and he 
went to iv ok fer one. He found her. She 
came t wciling along after him, looking like 
som t*irg out of a storybook. She was a 
pro" nae of the purest ray serene. No 
i't. either! The proletariennes wear 
is, priceless furs and high-heeled 
She was a peasant. But she knew 

t she was up to; her whole expression 
xistered a message of nobody home, but 
knew enough to attend to her com- 
munistic job on communistic principles. 
She wore big felt boots and some kind of 
peasant costume mostly waistline and 
fairly glossy with grease and grime. 


we Wi 


The Riga Agreement 


Thinking that I should bave to get on 
with her Pn without any assistance I 
took her in hand and tried the sign lan- 
guage. I led her to ‘he wash-hand stand 


| and made motions to indicate that ablu- 
| tions were among the things humbly to be 


desired, then by pointing here and there I 


| endeavored to convey to her the idea that 
| there were a number of things missing that 





| if we expected to wash our faces we 


| spring. 


| going! 


one naturally would expect to find in a 
hotel room, The interpreter watched me 
for a moment, then he laughed and told 
her in Russian that the ladies would like to 
have washbasins, some pails of water—and 
things like that. 

“Niet!” said she. In ordinary, every- 
day, noncommunistic Russian this means 
simply “No!” But as she said it it meant 

‘Not so you could notice it!”” Whereupon 
she waddled off serenely into the dim-lit 
distance of the long, long hallway. 

When we finally discovered the hotel 
accommodations we found them down two 
flights of stairs in a former service pantry 
that was filled with rotting garbage. Here 
there was a water tap that ran, and we 
learned that when we wanted water we 
could jolly well go down and get it and that 
would 
have to supply our own washbasins. Upon 
further inquiry we learned also that the 
sewage and water systems of the whole city 
were out of order and that among the pleas- 
ing prospects was a cholera epidemic in the 
Cholera probably; typhoid cer- 
tainly. And not a hospital that was not 
then depending upon the American Relief 
Administration for its simplest necessities! 
Not a doctor anywhere whose chief concern 
was not with regard to how he could get a 
suffice ient supply of food to keep himself 
These be bitter truths. 

The next day Miss Gardner and I opened 
what is known in Moscow today as the 
Brown House. Of which more later on. 

When the American Relief Administra- 


| tion undertook to tide Soviet Russia over 


shave been 


the great famine which began to paralyze 
the soviets in the early autumn of 1921 an 
agreement was entered into at Riga be- 
tween Relief Administration officials and 
representatives of the Moscow government, 
and this agreement is the indispensable 
charter upon which all relief operations 
carried out. Everybody will 
remember when it was made, but I im- 
agine most Americans think of it chiefly 
as an acknowledgment on the part of the 
Russians of the necessity for releasing all 
American prisoners, or Americans arbi- 
trarily detained in Russia, which was made 
by Mr. Hoover the condition precedent to 
the extension of A. R. A. operations to in- 
clude Russia. But I assure you that to 
American relief workers the clause in the 
agreement which refers to such Americans 
is not by any means of primary importance. 
It was of primary importance merely to 
begin with; it was ‘the absolute sine qua 
non of any assistance on the part of the 
American people,” but it was soon dis- 
posed of. The soviet authorities complied 
with it and faithfully performed according 
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to its terms. There were four “‘whereases,” 
however, a ‘therefore’ and twenty-seven 
articles in the Riga Agreement, — subse- 
quent experience has proved that if Mr. 
Walter Lyman Brown, on behalf of the 
American Relief Administration, had for- 
gotten, in drawing it up, any possible con- 
tingency, his oversight would have proved 
to be a very serious matter to *‘s coworkers 
who were sent into Russi 

There are clauses that have to do with 
the liberty and protecti.a of American 
relief workers in R..ssia; .iauses establish- 
ing the American st~.us in connection with 
port facilities; clau: s covering every ques- 
tion that might happen to arise with regard 
to rail transportation of both food and the 
distributors of food; clauses covering 
storage and warehousing necessities; clauses 
bindin thi soviet government to pledges 
of good faith in the safeguarding of relief 
supplies | f.om theft or requisition; clauses 
setting forth in detail the necessities of 
relief operations, such as premises for 
kitchens and feeding stations, dispensaries, 
hospital facilities, fuel, cookirg and dis- 
tribuiing equipment, local perscnnel, va- 
rious costs of handling suppiies, motor 
tra: isport, guards and convoys, telegraphs, 
telephones, mails, and the rights of Amer- 
ieans working in the iidst of epidemic 
disease to take ary possinle steps toward 
the improvement of sanitary conditions or 
the protection of water supply; all that 
sort of thing, and all of which had to be set 
forth specifically in dealing with the kind 
of government which Russia has. But the 
clauses of immediate and personal interest 
to America are those in which the soviet 
authorities agree to provide for the Amer- 
ican personnel adequate residential quarters. 

One has to take into consideration the 
fact that the communist idea of adequate 
residential quarters is peculiar. One has to 
remember that when the Bolsheviki came 
into power they turned all Russia out of 
house and home and that it is against com- 
munist regulations for anybody to occupy 
more room than he actually needs or to 
have such room as he does occupy fixed up 
in any way fancy. But the American relief 
workers are not communists; for the most 
part they are just plain, ordinary, everyday 
American citizens of a rather fine and dis- 
tinguished type, and among their weak- 
nesses is included a weakness for small 
customary comforts, together with a weak- 
ness for an occasional indulgence in the 
privilege of privacy. 

Can you imagine yourself being chucked 
out into a far troubled place somewhere in 
the world where for months on end you 
would never be able to close a door behind 
you and get that sense of relaxation that 
can be got nowhere except within the walls 
of a room you call your own? The Amer- 
ican lads have never been given rooms of 
their own. 


In Gilded Barracks 


In Moscow the Soviet authorities turned 
over to the Relief Administration, to begin 
with, three very handsome houses. They 
were the one-time residences of one-time 
wealthy and prominent families. They had 
been nationalized at the beginning of the 
Bolshevist régime and in the looting 
process--which seems to have been so 
mysterious and yet so _ extraordinarily 
thorough —practically everything in them 
had disappeared. 

The Americans gave them names, not 
just by way of amusing themselves but as 
a means of simplifying their relationship 
with their Russian associates and especially 
with the chauffeurs and other drivers of 
necessary vehicles. 

They called one of them the White 
House. That was headquarters and came 
afterward to be known more familiarly as 
“Arah"’—this being the name by which the 
A. R. A. is generally referred to. One they 
named the Pink House, and the other the 
Blue House. The street names are long, 
hard to memorize and harder to pronounce. 
It was easier to hammer into the heads of 
the chauffeurs and droshky drivers these 
short English designations. But if it had 
not been for the American Red Cross 
operating in Riga at the time American 
relief operations began in Russia our 
American men would have been up against 
it for a good many of the things that are 
required for decent and even moderately 
comfortable daily living. 

Pink House, for instance, had in it a 
magnificent suite of drawing-rooms with 
parquet floors as intricate and delicate in 
design as Persian rugs; it had priceless 
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paintings left hanging on its walls; ex- 
quisite vases and bits of statuary on 
pedestals here and there; cabinets filled 
with porcelain treasures and small art 
objects of great value; Pink House had 
olenaed to a collector of rare and beautiful 
things and had long since been willed by 
him with all its contents to the city of 
Moscow. It was therefor that so many of 
its valuables were intact, but Red soldiers 
had been quartered in it, with the result 
that much of its handsome furniture was 
in shreds, wliile its ordinary living rooms 

bedrooms especially —were empty of every- 
thing except a few pictures on their walls. 
An American doctor was sleeping under a 
certified and registered Rembrandt, but he 
was sleeping on an American army cot. 

There were no beds! In storehouses 
here and there the soviets had put away the 
former belongings of Russian citizens, so it 
was possible for them to provide carpets 
and curtains, chairs, tables and tableware 
of various kinds, but the Americans had to 
provide their own beds and these were 
army cots with the American Red Cross 
label on them! The American Red Cross 
out looking after its own poor sufferin’ 
citizens—-God bless it! And in spite of 
their magnificence as to merely palatial 
features, so restricted were the quarters 
provided that these cots had to be set up 
from two to five or more in a room, the men 
being compelled to live, in consequence, 
like soldiers in gilded barracks. And this 
was the case all over Russia; not just in 
Moscow. As a matter of fact Moscow was 
so superior in its accommodations that it 

was thought of as being a place that good 
relief workers might hope to go te when 
they died. 

Relief-Workers’ Hard: ‘ips 

The men in Petrograd also had a com- 
fortable home, which I shall be writing 
about later on, but they, too, slept on 
American army cots; after which there 
were Samara, Kazan, Kieff, Kharkoff, 
Minsk, Ykaterinoslaff, Homel, Kosloff, 
Novorossiysk, Odessa, Orenburg, Ufa, Ros- 
toff, Simbirsk, § Saratoff, Feodosia, Tsarit- 
zin—where and where not? And every- 
where American men doing heartbreaking 
relief work and living in crowded barracks. 
Wherever I went—except to Petrograd—I 
had to live down on the railroad track in 
the car in which 1 was traveling. All of 
which will be sufficient explanation of the 
question which occurred to me and re- 
curred to me so often: What on earth did 
they do with the beds? 

Colonel Haskell, the American director, 
and his immediate staff had quarters in the 
White House adjoining the administrative 
offices; Pink House was assigned to heads 
of various departments, while Blue House 
was appropriately packed and jammed 
with office assistants, shipping clerks and 
other exceedingly useful and necessary 
but subordinate members of the rank and 
file. 

There is an idea prevalent in the United 
States that there are a lot of American re- 
lief workers over in Europe living in ease 
and luxury. And in most countries so they 
have lived—as they should! In Austria, 
Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Germany, Poland, the Baltic States—noth- 
ing the people could provide has ever been 
any too good for Americans engaged in the 
tremendous enterprise of feeding the mil- 
lions of needy children; it isa hard job and 
the daily terrific grind of looking after its de- 
tails is not to be exaggerated; but in Soviet 
Russia we simply went up against a queer 
conception of adequate facilities. Only the 
American sense of humor has saved the 
situation time and hgain from becoming 
intolerable. 

Colonel Haskell was away when I ar 
rived in Moscow, but immediately upon 
his return I dined with him and his staff 
at their mess in the White House, and I sat 
down to a table provided with the most 
extraordinary array of furnishings I had 
ever seen. There were no water glasses, but 
there were beautiful iridescent Viennese 
wineglasses out of which water was drunk. 
There were some pieces of lovely Sévres 
porcelain; plates with different crests and 
monograms on them; tin coffee cups; 
graceful pieces of ornamental glass for 
bread and cakes, and milk pitchers from 
which you would hesitate to offer milk to 
the cat. I unfolded one of the most ex- 
quisite napkins I had ever had in my 
hands. It was a yard square, satin damask 
and as soft as spun silk; it had delicately 

Continued on Page 71) 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
embroidered upon it an intricate mono- 
gram. I like nice linen more than I like 
most things and I thought at once of how 
proud of it some woman must have been 
once upon a time. 

“They did you rather well as to linen,” 
said I to Colonel Haskell. He looked at 
his own napkin as though he never before 
had noticed it; and I imagine he never 
had; which is just like a man, 

“Yes,” he replied, “that is pretty good 
stuff, isn’t it?” 

But I then picked up my spoon, which 
was of the cheap pewter variety that can 
be bought for about ten cents a dozen; 
such spoons as are associated in one’s mind 
with ice-cream parties in the woods. The 
knives and forks would have been a dis- 
grace to any well-furnished kitchen. 

“But couldn’t they scare up any silver- 
ware for you?” I asked. 

‘Oh, yes indeed,” said he; ‘‘they sent us 
the finest silver outfit I ever saw. It was 
complete from pickle forks to platters, with 
a tea service and a coffee service and every- 
thing you could think of. But I sent it 
back. I didn’t want to be responsible for 
anybody’s valuables.”” He had been in 
Russia four months and still believed in the 
sacredness of private property! 

In the meantime the work of the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration was growing 
day by day. The agreement to feed a 
million children was ignored, and other 
hundreds of thousands were added until 
there were two million. The American 
Government made its donation of twenty 
million dollars’ worth of corn and the prob- 
lem forthwith presented itself of handling 
relief for five million adults. Additional 
personnel to relieve the tremendous strain 
on an insufficient staff kept coming in from 
Riga on every train; offices grew over- 
crowded; departments regulating the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars and being 
responsible for a strict accounting of every 
penny of it were huddled in mere corners; 
men were camping in feeding stations; 
representatives of organizations affiliated 
in relief work with the A. R. A.—the 
American Friends’ Society, the American 
Mennonite Society, the Joint Distribution 
Committee, the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, the National Lutheran Council, 
the Southe arn Baptist Convention, the 

, the Y. W. C. A.—were living 
in be oa discomfort in the unspeak- 
able Savoy. Residences and buildings were 
standing empty all over Moscow or were 
occupied by disorderly mobs, their former 
owners and occupants being either in exile 
or reduced to the common level of existence 
somewhere in squalor among the people. 


The Twenty-seventh Article 


Colonel Haskell, with the utmost cere- 
mony and politeness, had asked for more 
room. With the utmost ceremony and 
politeness the soviet authorities had as- 
sured him that he should have it. He 
waited. The congestion increased. He re- 
minded the soviet authorities of their 
accepted duties and obligations; they ac- 
knowledged said duties and obligations, but 
nothing came of it. And it was then that, 
with considerable firmness and very little 
in the way of bluff, their attention was 
called to the twenty-seventh article of the 
Riga Agreement, which says: 

“The A. R. A. reserves to itself the right 
to suspend temporarily or terminate all of 
its relief work in Russia in case of failure on 
the part of the soviet authorities to comply 
fully with any condition set forth in the 
above agreement.” 

The next day two adequate buildings, 
one for offices and the other for residential 
purposes, were made available. That was 
the day I arrived in Moscow. It was four 
months after American relief work had 
begun in Russia! 

Right away Miss Gardner and I were 
told that we were to live in the new resi- 
dence, so without regard to the livableness 
of its condition and with no thought but to 
escape from the one and only hotel, we 
gathered up our belongings and moved in. 
A few days later it began to figure in local 
conversation as the Brown House, but just 
then it was practically nothing at all so far 
as the A. R. A. was concerned. The supply 
department had managed to send in a few 
cots and there were some bedraggled rem- 
nants of somebody’s prusperity in the form 
of chairs and tables, but nothing else. No 
carpets; no curtains; no linen; no mat- 
tresses; no blankets; no heat; no kitchen; 
no food; no servants; nothing! 
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I am not particularly cranky on the sub- | 


ject of cleanliness, but I must go on em- 
phasizing the fact that dirt is the badge of 


Bolshevism. This handsome residence was | 


ridiculously dirty; though in the language 


of the authorities it had been cleaned and 


put in order. 


There were no implements handy with | 


which to attack the situation, so we could 
do little enough in the way of houseclean- 
ing, but we scratched round a bit and fixed 


ourselves up in as much cleanliness and | 


comfort as we could achieve. 

There was an ancient muzhik down in a 
little room off the front hall. He was the 
caretaker and had spent most of his life in 
the employ of the owners of the property. 


We discovered that he was spending the | 


declining years of his life in a kind of hope- 


less daze, but that he responded to kind- | 


ness as might a deserted big Newfoundland 
dog. We bribed him with sweet smiles, 
plenty of white bread and butter and a 
generous slab of American chocolate, to go 


out and get some wood and make some fires | 


for us in the porcelain stoves with which 
each room was provided. After which we 
were quite shiveringly comfortable enough 
as long as we kept our coats on. Then we 


set to work to get ourselves some food out | 


of our food baskets. 


A Guest for Supper 


We had been cordially invited to dine at 
all the different American messes, of course, 
but being unusually busy doing what we 
were doing we had failed to accept. And 
there we were. When it came time to eat it 
was too late to change our minds because 
we were away off by ourselves a mile and a 
half from nowhere in a city in which we 
should have had some difficulty in finding 
our way even with landmarks visible. The 
city was snowed under and it was snowing 
heavily. There were no droshkies, and if 
there had been they would have been no 
use to us because we knew neither our own 
address nor the address of any A. R. A. 
residence. We had been depending entirely 
on interpreters and had forgotten to make 
a note of them. We laughed and hoped 
that neither of us would have a stroke of 
anything during the night that would 
necessitate a call for help. Then we heard 
footsteps in the hallway. 

“Who's that?” said I. 

“The old man,” said Miss Gardner. 

“No, the old man wears felt boots.” 

“All right, Mrs. Hawkshaw; suppose 
you go look.” 


Which I did. There was a man carrying | 


a lighted candle down the hal! toward the 
big doors that led into the sumptuous but 
e mpty drawin -rooms. 

“Here,” said I, “who are you?” 

He turned and presented the cheerful 
countenance of the representative of the 
American Baptist Convention. 

“Oh, hello!” he said. “Are you ladies 
getting yourselves fixed up all right?” 

“Yes, but what are you doing?” I asked. 

“I’m developing films.” 

And so he was. He was using the dark- 
ness for a darkroom in the echoing 
spaciousness of the wholly empty but 
satin-walled parlors, 

“How did you get here?” I asked. 
“Why, I’ve come here to live,” said he. 
“Had your supper? - 

“No, not yet.’ 

“Got any food?” 

“No, but I thought of getting out wand 
rustling some somewhere pretty soon. 

‘‘Where are you going to slee ap? te 

“T’ve got my own sleeping kit.’ 

“Well, go finish what you ‘re tioing and 
come on in. We'll feed you. 

We had some canned soup heating up 
over an alcohol flame, and we intended to 
heat up some ditto corned-beef hash. He 
dug into his kit and produced some canned 
peaches and cocoa—and there we were. All 
of which unimportant detail is merely by 


way of presenting as intimate a picture as | 


possible of life as it is lived by Americans 
engaged in the task of relieving Russia. 
Through our curtainless windows we could 
see the snow in great flakes scurrying hither 
and thither in the thick gray light of a 
night which behind the clouds was moon- 
lit. Over our cocoa we talked long and 
learnedly about the terrible situation and 
really thought nothing whatever about our 
own discomfort. And in fact it was the 
utmost in bourgeois luxury in comparison 
with what most Russians were enjoying 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of ar 
ticles by Mrs. Egan. The next will appear in an 
early issuc. 
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for women and girls 
White or colored trim- 
ming. Welt construction, 
composition sole 
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all-purpose Keds. For 
street, for home for sport 
Comes also in a high 
model. For children and 
grown-ups, too 
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First discovered by 


the American boy 
—now adopted by the whole family 


Sturdy sport shoes, 
with or without 
heels. Heavy rein- 


| forcements and an 


kle-patch. Smooth 
corrugated, or suc 
tion sole 





OYS have always insisted on comfort, 

especially for their active feet. That's 
why for years every boy either went bare 
foot or wore “‘ sneakers “tennis shoes’ 
in the summer, which gave him coolness, 
lightness, foot-freedom. 

And everybody envied the boy. 

Then Keds appeared, with a complete line 
of canvas rubber-soled shoes. They made 
it possible for the whole family to enjoy the 
boy’s summer “‘luxury.”” They have be 
come the national summer shoe of America 

Light, cool, easy-fitting, Keds let the 
feet cramped by months of stiff shoes return 
to their natural form and breathe. And 
then Keds have a snap in their lines and 
finish which makes them popular even on 
the verandas of exclusive clubs. 


Why it will pay you to insist on Keds 
Back of every pair are the skill and experience of 
the oldest and largest rubber organization in the 
world 
rubber and its products 

Uppers of fine white or colored canvas—soles of 
tough, springy rubber from our own Sumatra planta 
tions — Keds make you proud of their appearance as 
well as enthusiastic about their comfort and wear 

There are many different kinds of Keds — high and 
low, plain and athletic-trimmed — styles for outdoors, 
for home, for every kind of sport. You can get the 
kind you wish at your dealer's. If he hasn't them, 


growers, manufacturers and distributors of 


he will get them for you 


But remember, Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company If the name 
Keds isn't on the shoes, they aren't real Keds 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark 





Keds were originated and are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. ' The name 
Keds is on every pair Li is your guarantee of 
quality and value 
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HE Stewart De Luxe Autoguard gives you 

100% autoguard protection. The double bars 

extend across the entire front of the car. 
Unless you have double-bar protection the full 
width, a bumper on another car can slip over or 
under at some point with resulting damage. Don't 
be satisfied with less than 100% protection. 


is 
You'll always know the Stewart Stop Signal. Look 
for the Red Palm. Like a traffic officer's uplifted 
hand it commands instant attention. When giving 
over the rear of your car to the protecticn of a 
Stop Signal don't allow false economy to guide you. 


Cheap articles are often of inferior construction. 
The Stewart Stop Signal is electrically perfect. 


The most beautiful searchlight made. It is called 
the Miniature De Luxe model, being but four inches 
in diameter, yet every bit as efficient as the larger 
Stewart Models. Turns in any direction. Given an 
attractive heavy nickel finish. A rear vision mirror 
is set in the back. For open or closed cars. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
Chicago, U. S. A, 


July 1, 1922 
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LITTLE PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


He was pleased to note that he had her 
there. She was, indeed, so surprised that 
the brassy dropped from her hand to the 
ground, and she made a quick, startled ges- 
ture of her arm up toward her breast. 
Frightened, eh? Ashamed to have been 
caught trespassing, doubtless, and espe- 
cially by the son of the house. Well, he 
would be lenient with her; he would not 
further embarrass her, for she seemed to be 
a nice little person, although too sure of 
herself —too cocksure of herself until he had 
suppressed her by revealing his identity. If 
he had suppressed her she showed no sign 
of it when she next spoke. 

“Sit down, please, Mr. Goodwin,” she 
said; ‘‘I don’t think you are quite well.” 

He was glad to obey her, for, indeed, he 
did not feel quite well; the reverse, rather. 
She approached to stand close beside him, 
regarding his haggard cheeks and the flush 
of high fever upon them with: :xiety. She, 
atleast, did not suspect him of being drunk. 

“You are right,” he said, passing a hand 
nervously across his eyes. “I’m not feeling 
very fit. I suppose that’s why I came di- 
rectly here to the garden without stopping 
at the house on the way. always come 
here when I’m low. Something soothing 
about the water out there, especially these 
still, hot evenings. It’s so quiet. And be- 
fore long those clouds will begin to turn 
pink—when the sun gets a bit lower—a 
nice, fresh, clean pink like the dresses little 
girls wear to parties.” 

He stopped abruptly, smitten with the 
suspicion that he was talking nonsense. 
She had done nothing to insinuate that 
suspicion into his muddled brain; in fact, 
she had seated herself quietly at his side in 
the hammock. Surely she would not have 
done thatif he had been raving. He glanced 
at her shamefacedly. She seemed very se- 
rious, her eyes dark and thoughtful, her 
lower lip caught by a line of small white 
teeth. 

“T see,” he said idiotically, for it was not 
at all what he intended to say, “‘i see that 
you rouge your lips.” 

She nodded her head absently. He 
hoped he hadn’t offended her, for now that 
he could examine her closely he was con- 
scious that she was really very beautiful. 
She appeared so cool and so immaculate 
and her skin was of the color and texture of 
a pale-rose rose. Amused by the phrase he 
repeated it half aloud. 

** 4 pale-rose rose,’’ he murmured, and he 
laughed quietly and unostentatiously. 

“T don’t quite know what to do with 
you,” she said musingly; “I think perhaps 
you had better let me take you up to the 
house. You're a very sick man, you know.”’ 

He denied it overvehemently. He sat up 
very straight—at least he believed that he 
did—and spoke with great dignity. 

“Pray don’t concern yourself in the least 
about me,” he said. “It is kind of you, but 
wholly unnecessary. I may have been talk- 
ing rot, but it’s my mood, that’s all. I feel 
like talking rot, and if I can’t talk rot in 
my own garden, where can I, I’d like to 
know. And if you desire to continue driv- 
ing golf balls into the Sound you are at per- 
fect liberty to do so; in fact, you are at 
perfect liberty to do anything you choose to. 
You can trample on the flower beds and 
pluck the flowers if you want to. You are 
ao longer a—well, a trespasser, you know; 
you are my guest. I'd like to have you stay 
to dinner.” 

“Thank you,” she said calmly; “I think 
I shall.”’ 

“I’m very glad. You are a very pleasant 
person and I like you enormously; which is 
unusual, because as a rule I dislike women 
intensely. Nietzsche says that women are 
like cats—essentially unpeaceable, but able 
to assume a peaceable demeanor.” 

‘“‘He says worse things than that about 
them.” 

“Yes, he certainly does. Cunning old 
devil, wasn’t he? Well, Nietzsche and I 
agree about women—that is, we always 
have agreed. I’ve never granted them 
much. I mean the modern woman. Always 
scurrying around clamoring for rights and 
things, and they’ll be awfully sore when 
they get everything they can think of to 
clamor for. Dowdy old hens with their 
feathers all rumpled up — ugly old birds, 
most of them. And crooked! Good Lord, 
they’d make a Tammany politician blush! 


” 


I beg your pardon, but you aren’t by an 
chance a suffragist, or whatever they call 
themselves, are you? You aren’t modern 
or anything, are you? I mean to say you 
agree with me that woman’s place is in the 
home, don’t you? Because if you don’t, 
why then I suppose I’ve made an ass of 
myself all over again, and’’—his voice here 
seemed to die like a phonograph in need of 
winding 
to dinner, and I'd like very much—very 
much to have you stay to dinner.” 

“Come,” she said briskly, “I’ve got to 
get you up to the house right away. Do you 
think you can make it?” 

He smiled waniy. 


to him, and the pounding in his temples had 
increased alarmingly. He felt his head re- 
coil sharply at each blow. Perhaps that 
was what was affecting his eyesight, for as 
he looked at the girl beside him he seemed 
to see her, now small and far away as 
through the minifying end of a field glass, 
now large, close and blurred as if the glass 
were out of focus. 

“Can you walk if I give you my arm to 
lean on?” she asked, her voice apparently 
coming to him from a great distance. 

“Of course,”’ he answered vaguely, “‘and 
we'd better hurry, because the fog’s coming 
in thick and it gets very damp when the 
fog comes in thick, and you might catch 
cold and not be able to stay to dinner. | 
want you to stay to dinner. Please stay to 
dinner. You willstay todinner, won't you?” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘Come, 
effort.” 

“An effort,”” he repeated—‘“‘an effort. I 
assure you it’s no effort at all,”’ and there- 


upon he fel! flat back across the hammock. | 


“Oh, dear,”’ she said aloud, ‘‘now what 
shall I do?” 

She bent over him and pulled his limp 
body around that it might rest more 
comfortably. Then very loudly and dis- 


tinctly, as if to penetrate his unconscious- | 


ness, she said: “‘There’s a telephone in the 
boathouse. You stay here. Don’t move. 
I'll call for two of the servants to come 
down and carry you up to the house. 
Understand now, don’t move!” 

Her parting injunction was completely 


superfluous, for David did not consciously | 


move a muscle for a long time. 


m1 


HE next morning Mr. J. Stanley Armi- 

tage sat at breakfast at Good Winds fac- 
ing his daughter Corinna, who sat opposite 
him across the silver, glass and china 
strewn table. With the morning news- 
paper propped up at the left of his plate, he 
busied himself with eggs and bacon; but, 
occupied as he was with his daily news and 
his daily bread, he nevertheless found time 
to address an occasional query to his 
daughter. 

“So you say youn 
sick, eh? What time does your New York 
specialist—what’s his name?—come out?” 

“Ten o’cleck. His name’s Doctor Lamp- 
son. 

“And the boy’s father—what about 
him?” 

“Peter Goodwin? Well, Peter seems to 
be rather a difficult proposition to handie. 
I urged him to accept a room here in the 
house and to consider himself a welcome 
guest until his son was well enough to be 
moved; but he wouldn’t hear of such a 
thing. Not he! Said it was embarrassing 
enough to have David inflicting himself on 
us; was quite angry that David should 
have chosen our house of all others to be 
laid up with brain fever in; insinuated that 
it was a peculiarly tactless thing to do. 
You see, he bears us a grudge, strangely 
enough, for having bought the place; or 
perhaps not for having bought the place, 


but for owning and living in a place that | 


was his for so long.” 


“He’s a fool then,” commented Mr. | 


Armitage briefly. 

“Yes,”’ she agreed, “but an interest- 
ing fool, an unusual sort of fool. He’s 
so debonair and so cynical and so—weil, 
so’ancienne noblesse. His eyes are just as 
tight shut and he’s just as ignorant of 
what’s going on in the world about him 
as Louis Seize.” 

“Huh!” grunted Mr. Armitage. ‘“ That’s 
probably why he failed. Well, from what 





“and you probably won’t stay | 


He was so tired that | 
the very thought of movement was pane 


make an | 


Goodwin’s pretty | 
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THEY ARE WONDERFUL 


DUNLOP 


Thelargestseliing 
Imported Brand 
of Golf Balls 


Now obtainable at 


85c 


EACH 
Three Sizes 
The 162—small 
The “D" medium 
The Magnum —large 
The Dunlop Warwick 
sells for 


70c 





Taking the Penalty 
Out of Putting 


It’s after you get on the Green, within 
sinking distance of the cup, that your previous 
good playing is often penalized by lack of 
accuracy in putting. Perhaps an extra stroke 
or two on what might have been a par hole. 





Too often and too much in recent years, this inaccu 
racy In putting has been charged to human error 
many times the fault lies in the behavior of the ball on 
its way towards the cup. 


when 


Golf balls which are untrue in shape or balance cannot 
follow a straight line putt. One of the regular tests 
applied to Dunlops is that of floating them on mercury 
to determine the degree of rotation and prove that the 
center of gravity is where it should be—in the exact 
center of the ball. This and other precautions at every 
stage of manufacture, including an individual com 
pression test of every ball, guarantee for Dunlops the 
uniformity and dependability that mean so much to you 
in maintaining a consistent game. 

An ordinary golf ball, in which resiliency depends 
upon a loosely wound core, is too lively in the “short 
game”’—approaching and putting. On the Green, the 
slightest depression or obstacle, such as a worm cast, 
will throw it from its true course. Such a ball, more 
over, is easily pounded out of shape, making it almost 
useless for putting. 

You can play a Dunlop with as much confidence on 
or near the Green as you do from the Tee. Its tightly 
wound core will compress but slightly under an easy 
blow, thus assuring a firm, true roll in the exact dire 
tion given it by the club. 

In price, Dunlops at 85 each are only slightly in 
excess of the best grade domestic brands. Compared 
with most of the other imported golf balls Dunlop offers 
a material saving. The Dunlop Warwick (really much 
superior to the average ball) sells for 70c. 

The difference a Dunlop adds to your game make if 
worth snsisting upon. 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Golf Ball Sales Department 

17 East 42nd Street 
Canadian Distributors: 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Company, Limited, Toronto, Oni 


New York City 
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ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


From the time the crude as- 
bestos leaves the mines until 
it is made into automobile 
brake lining, packings or elec- 
tric heater cord, every process 
is under our supervision, Spe- 
cialization gives to allGARCO 
Asbestos Products that in- 
herent quality which has cre- 
ited agreat National demand. 
General Asbestos & Rubber Company 


Branches: 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh 
Main Offices and Factories: 
Charleston, 8. C 
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How much energy do you 
use to inflate a tire?) The 
Morgan Pump cuts effort 
and time in half, 

The all metal Morgan 
Pump has a piston and 
two piston rings. These, 
with the automatic valve, 
make inflation easy, 

No other pump has its 
scientific features. Abso 
lute Guarantee, Price $6. 

Send For Illustrated Circular 





Morgan Pump and Motor Corp. 
19 W. 60th Street, 
New York 
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| I gather, it seems to be an honest failure 
| He’ll probably be able to pay off his credi- 


aA 


tors in full. Better ask him again to take 
a room here. He needn’t see us if he hates 
the sight of us so much. Lord knows, the 
house is big enough!” 

He returned to his eggs and his news- 
paper, finished them o' lanced at his 
watch, kissed Corinna hast ly on the fore- 
head and hurried away to catch his train 
for the city—a brisk, untidy, keen, kind- 
hearted, dean. sentimental little man, 
whose name in our more or less United 
States is legion. 

After his departure Corinna finished her 
breakfast leisurely, permitting herself long 
pauses between mouthfuls for meditation. 
Then, going to the telephone, she called up 
the secretary of the League for Equal 
Rights for Women and informed her that 
she would be unable, much to her regret, 
to read her paper at the meeting that after- 
noon—her paper entitled, “Why Should 


| Not Women Pay Alimony?” The secre- 


tary was very sorry, and hoped Miss Armi- 
tage was not ill. No, Miss Armitage was 
not herself ill; but one of her guests was 
really seriously sick, and Miss Armitage 
felt that she could not leave him—her; 


| where ay the secretary suggested enthu- 


| siastica 


ly that Miss Armitage call in the 


| most perfectly wonderful woman doctor 


| Mrs. Dr. Lucy Potts 


who had effected the 


| most perfectly miraculous cures and whose 
| bedside manner inspired just as much con- 





fidence as a man’s. 

No? Well, some other time then, and 
Miss Armitage must write down the name 
so she wouldn’t forget it. 

“Some women,” said Corinna to herself 
as she hung up the receiver, “are such 
idiots that they don’t deserve to be Presi- 


| dent of the United States!” 


Then she went upstairs and knocked 
gently on the door of the sick room. The 
trained nurse, whom they had procured 
from Bridgeport the evening before, let her 


| in and smiled and nodded and said in a 
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noisy whisper, “He's sleeping and I think 
his fever’s gone down. He seems quieter.” 

Corinna approached the bed and con- 
templated David in silence. He did, as the 
nurse said, seem quiet—very quiet except 
for his quick, difficult breathing. He was 
lying on his side, his cheek against the 
pillow, and Corinna could not help not- 
ing—for she was a woman, though mod- 
ern—that his profile resembled that of Mr. 
John Barrymore. 

“Has he—has he been himself at all?” 
she asked. 

The nurse shook her head. 

“No, Miss Armitage, very wild and rest- 
less all night until about six o’clock this 
morning. Kept shouting and screaming, 
and it’s a wonder and a blessing you didn’t 
hear him.” 

“Delirious, I suppose. Well, Doctor 
Lampson will be here at ten o’clock, and 
then we’ll know what the trouble really is.’’ 

“It might be only the influenza,” said 
the nurse reassuringly. “I’ve seen it bad 
like that and all gone again in a few days.” 

They had moved over to the window 
farthest from the bed during this brief 
conversation, and consequently did not 
observe that the patient had opened his 
eyes and was staring at their dissimilar 
backs. 

But they wheeled about quickly enough 
when he exclaimed in a tone of intense 
satisfaction, “So you did stay to dinner, 
after all!” 

The nurse crossed the room and laid a 
hand on his forehead. 

“Delirious, you see,”’ she announced. 

“T don’t mean you,” said David; “I 
meen the other one. What's her name?— 
the girl that stayed to dinner.” 

“My name's Corinna.” 

“Corinna!” he repeated. ‘Corinna! 
It’s a nice name, isn’t it? Come, Corinna, 
let us go a-Maying. Didn’t someone write 
that once upon a time? Give me your hand, 
Corinna, for you are very lovely and my 
head hurts. What’s the matter with my 
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head, I wonder, Corinna? Is that a trained 
nurse standing there—that large woman, 
round like a ball and slightly flattened at 
the poles? Nurse—if you are a nurse—why 
don’t you give me something for my head? 
There, that’s right, Corinna, hold my hand 
and keep me down on the bed, because if 
you don’t I’m apt to soar up to the ceiling. 
I feel very light, somehow—specific gravity 
very low. It must be that. What can we 
do for that, beautiful, cool Corinna?” 

“We can keep quiet until the doctor 
comes,”’ she said, her hand obediently in 
his. 

He groaned. 

*Doctors!”” he exclaimed disgustedly. 
“*Doctors! Doctors are fools! If you don’t 
believe me read Bernard Shaw. I’m not 
sick, I tell you; my head feels queer, that’s 
all; hot, don’t you know, Corinna.” 

Suddenly he sat up straight in bed and, 
wild-eyed, crushed her hand with a terrific 
strength. 

“Corinna,” he cried, “‘you must not 
leave me! Say that you won't leave me, 
Corinna!” 

“I won’t leave you,” she answered, “‘if 
you'll lie back and promise to keep quiet 
and not talk.” 

“Thank you, dear,’”’ said he, and his 
body relaxed, and he closed his eyes and 
his lips and seemed to sleep. 

When the doctor arrived he found Miss 
Armitage sitting quietly by the patient’s 
bed, holding his hand. He concluded, 
reasonably enough, that they were lovers, 
and, since he was a famous diagnostician, 
perhaps he was not far wrong. At any 
rate it was with a kindly voice that he re- 
quested Corinna to await his verdict down- 
stairs in the library. 

“T shan’t be long,”’ he said, “and when 
I leave here I have no doubt that you may 
come back and stay with him as long as 
you want to. You appear to have a sooth- 
ing effect upon him—an effect which is 
most desirable at this stage of the illness. 

(Continued on Page 77) 




















“will You Marry Me, David? You 
Do Care for Me—You Care a Little, 
I Know. 


Do You Care Enough?"’ 
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ever you want to call it. 


(Continued from Page 74) 
We strive to reduce the fever without de- 
pressing the heart, and so—well, you see 
my point. You are doubtless more indi- 
cated just now than medicine.” 

Corinna descended to the library with 
the feeling that her cheeks were of a deeper 
hue than that of a pale-rose rose. In the 
library she found Mr. Peter Goodwin, pac- 
ing the Chinese rug, his usually debonair 
features shadowed by a warranted anxiety 
and an unwarranted indignation. 

“Oh,” said Corinna, “I am so glad you 
came over! Doctor Lampson is examining 
him now and we shall have his diagnosis 
very shortly. Won’t you sit down?” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Goodwin, “I'll 
take this chair if you don’t object. It was 
always rather a favorite of mine. In fact 
this room was always a favorite of mine. I 
planned it myself—chose the paneling and 
the rug and the furniture, and even,” he 
added with a glance around at the book- 
shelves—-‘‘and even the books. The choice 
books, however, I took care to remove 
before the sale, and I perceive that the 
vacancies left by my first editions have 
been filled with thrilling best sellers. Ah, 
yes, The Black Hand, The Purple Mask, 
The Green Glove, The Pink Pawn Ticket 
and, I have no doubt, The Vermilion Vermi- 
fuge. An interesting color scheme!” 

He gave a scornful twist to his well- 
trimmed mustache and surveyed her with 
young, ironical eyes. He was fifty years 
old, but in many ways more youthful than 
his own son. 

*‘How soon can I get David out of here 
he asked abruptly and even rudely. 

She shrugged her slim but masculine 
shoulders. 

“That would depend, I should think, on 
how soon you want to kill him. You can 
take him: away today if you like—he’s not 
a prisoner.” 

He wae this for a while, and then 
he said, “Can't you understand that we 
don’t. want to be under obligations to you 
or Tr: ither to your father?” 

“Why not?” 

“You're being willfully obtuse,” he re- 
plied irritably. “‘This has been our home 
for ten years. Now it isn’t. While I was 
losing my money your father was making 
his. I was an optimist as regards the pros- 
perity of the country, and your father was 
a pessimist. Your father was right—the 
country’s going tothe dogs. Prohibition, the 
movies, professional baseball, the impu- 
dence of the working classes, the cowardice 
of the governing classes, the masculin- 
ization of women, whereby they simply 
acquire men’s voires without losing their 
we what a nation! 

f I had any money left I’d go short of 
gove waite bonds.’ 

She smiled across at him compassion- 
ately, as a mother smiles on a child who is 
deliberately wrecking his own toy. 

“Poor Mr. Goodwin,” she said. ‘‘ You 
should have been born a seignior in the 
Middle Ages! I should like to read you my 
speech advocating the right of divorced 
women to pay alimony. You see, I’m one 
of those masculinized women that you refer 
to so scathingly, and I believe that women 
should share all the privileges of men.” 

He stared at her. 

‘Is it a privilege to pay alimony?” he 
demanded. 

“Tt must be,”’ 
wouldn’t do it.” 

““Do you want to sit on juries, too, and 
listen to disgusting cases?” 

‘““Why not? Men enjoy it.” 

“And I’ve no doubt you think the female 
should make the amorous advances to the 
male—-court him, propose to him, marry 
him and support him.” 

She hesitated, flushing a little in spite of 
he T boasted masculinity. 

‘That depends of course on the circum- 
stances in each individual case. Listen, 
Mr. Goodwin, do you realize that in Na- 
ture—birds and animals, for instance—the 
male has the more gorgeous plumage?” 

“The plumage of the lion,’’ murmured 
Mr. Goodwin, ‘“‘is undoubtedly gayer than 
that of the lioness.” 

“Well, plumage, coat, hide, skin, what- 
it. The point is that 
nowadays you will note that in the case of 
human beings it is the woman who is the 
more gorgeously attired. The man wears 
black and white for the most part, with, at 
best, a touch of color at his necktie. Man 
has become the drab, self-effacing sex, 
passive or even on the defensive. Woman 
has taken up the réle he vacated. It is 
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she said calmly, ‘‘or men 


woman who today wears the ermine and 
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the purple, the coronets and the cloth of 
gold. The gorgeous plumage is hers, and 
with it the leadership of the world.” 

“Bravo!” said Mr. Goodwin dryly, and 
clapped his hands. “All you need is a 
platform and an American flag and you will 
go far. I shouldn’t be surprised to see you 
in the Senate one of these days.” 

“Yes,” she said defiantly, “but first I 
want to marry your son.” 

Once more he stared at her, and she, one 
of the leaders of the world, flushed crimson 
under the scornful amusement in his eyes. 

. Marrying my son,” he said presently, 

‘is an ambition far more difficult of attain- 
ment than that of sitting in the United 
States Senate. It is also, however, the 
more worthy. As soon as the doctor gives 
his permission I shall take the liberty of 
removing my son from your dangerous 
presence.’ 

“It will make no difference,” she said 
valiantly; “‘I usually get what I want.” 

He bowed gravely. 

ved sually, perhaps,” he said, “‘but not 
always.” 
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OCTOR LAMPSON pronounced Da- 

vid’s malady an acute attack of in- 
fluenza, and charged handsomely for the 
pronouncement. The case was left, unless 
alarming and unlooked-for symptoms should 
develop, in the hands of a local practitioner. 
But there was, he averred, no cause for 
worry. 

Complete rest and careful nursing and 
within two weeks David would be as right 
asrain—a little feeble, perhaps, a little lan- 
guid, but otherwise himself again. Be very 
careful of drafts. 

Corinna and the globular nurse, Miss 
Fenster, took over complete control of the 
sick room, and not Mr. Goodwin or Mr. 
Armitage or a draft was permitted to enter 
until David’s temperature became normal 
and showed promise of remaining so. This 
happened at the end of about ten days. 

During those ten days, as one can readily 
believe, Corinna’s courtship made distinct 
progress. A man is never so susceptible to 
feminine influences as when he is weak and 
suffering and flat on his back. His power 
of resistance, which, in healthier days, has 
enabled him to avert many a catastrophe, 
is then at a low ebb, and his helplessness 
engenders a mood of gratefulness which in 
turn produces an inferiority complex. When 
he has reached that condition he is well- 
nigh doomed and is as wax in the hands of 
a determined, remorseless woman. 

Poor David! It was only when he was 
strong enough to leave his room and sit out- 
doors on the sunny terrace that he began to 
realize to what a degree he had committed 
himself. He had, during those dark past 
days, clung frantically to Corinna’s hand 
and called her endearing names; he had 
drunk his milk from a glass held in her 
fingers and he had been ted his broth and 
his porridge from a spoon which she guided 
to his lips. 

In ten days they had become as intimate 
as if he had known her all his life. 

He wondered, in his innocence, if he 
ought not to apologize for the—well, the 
extremely familiar manner in which he had 
conducted himself with her. He wondered 
uneasily if she thought he had taken advan- 
tage of his position as invalid to make love 
to her—to make love to her of all people! 
She was the last woman in the world, he 
reflected, to whom he could suggest mar- 
riage, for not only was she immensely rich 
and he immensely poor but the Armitage 
riches had purchased and now owned the 
very lares and penates of the Goodwins. 
Should he marry her he would appear to be 
marrying himself back into his former pos- 
sessions; in short, a peculiarly mercenary 
marriage, flagrant even in an era when most 
marriages are mercenary. 

“Corinna,” he said, interrupting her 
reading, “I want to talk to you seriously 
for a few minutes. Do you mind?” 

She marked the page in her book and 
put the book aside. 

“No,” she said, 
is it?” 

“T’m afraid,” he began hesitatingly 
“T’m afraid that I made a good deal of an 
ass of myself when I was sick.” 

“One does,” she said. 

“Yes, of course, one does. But what I 
wanted to say’’—he was floundering badly 
now—‘“‘what I wanted to say was that I 
seem to have been—well, a peculiarly senti- 
mental sort of ass; a maudlin ass, in fact. 
I remember vaguely that I slopped all 
over, so to speak—clung to you like a 
drowning man.” 


“T don’t mind. What 
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“You mean,” she said calmly, “that you 
said nice things to me and th: - you are now 
sorry you did?” 

“*No—no, of course not!”’ he disclaimed 
“T mean that I thought you might think I] 
had presumed on my illness to become 
overfamiliar.”’ 

“What is overfamiliar? When does 
familiarity become overfamiliarity?” 

“‘When? Why, when it goes beyond the 
point where it is welcome, I suppose.” 

“And you think you went beyond that 
point?” 

“T hope not. That’s just what I want to 
apologize for—I mean if I did.” 

“Well, you didn’t,”’ she said brief! 

“Oh!” was all he could find to say; but 
he was aware that he had left a great deal 
unsaid. 

He had not explained himself properly 
at all. 

During the silence that followed he did 
not meet her eyes, but he knew that she 
was studying him, appraising him. Had 
he known the words that were forming 
themselves on her lips he would have been 
even more uneasy. 
no longer the calm, confident Corinna to 


whom he was accustomed, the Corinna who | 


was valiant for the equality of the sexes, 
who proclaimed, clarion voiced, the right of 
woman to participate in all the privileges 
of man. No, to her annoyance, she found 
herself confused, hesitant, timid as a girl! 
Vexatious thought! She, Corinna Armi- 
tage, member of the League of Equal Rights 
for Women, secretary of the Woman's 
Civic Improvement Association, vice presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Radical Club, one of 
the governors of the Woman's Political 
Coffee House—she, Corinna Armitage 
found herself timid and blushing like a girl 
in the presence of a mere insignificant man, 
and a sick, feeble man too! 

“David,” she said, striving bravely but 
vainly tosound like the self-possessed, clear 
headed, judicious young woman that she 
desired to be, “David, you don’t really 
know me at all, do you? We have talked a 
great deal together, but we have never 
touched on the subjects that are of im 
portance. You guess, for instance, that I 
am a feminist, but you don’t know what 
I mean by that any more than you know 
what you yourself mean by it.”’ 

David laughed and waved his hand care- 
lessly in the air. 

“Equal rights, equi al ger ges, equal 
standards for women,” he said. “‘It’s all 
wrong, of course, but bless you, Corinna, 
it’s really not important. You women haves 
gained everything you’y - been fighting for.”’ 

“Theoretically, perhaps. Not every 
thing, but a great deal; and only theoreti 
cally, or, if you want, legally. There are 
many things, however, that manners, cus 
toms and traditions withhold from us, and 
we shall continue to be deprived of these 
until we have the courage ~ ove rthrow the 
old manners, customs and traditions.” 

“Well,” observed David, “it seems to 
me that the old manners, customs and tra- 
ditions gave women all the best of it.”’ 

“If they did—and I deny that they did 
we don’t want the best of it. We want to 
share alike the good and the evil. We hope 
that the day will come when it will appear 
just as natural for the wife to go to business 
in the morning, leaving the husband to 
care for the children and the home, as it 
appears now when the reverse is the cast 
There are plenty of wives who have greater 
money-earning potentiality than their hus 
bands, just as there are doubtless plenty of 
husbands who are be tter suited to carir ig 





for the home than their wive But th 
only one detail; we want the w ~ + Sponge 
knowledge that women are as capable 
men of engaging in absolutely all activitic 
with the pos ible exce ptior of th e requir 
ing great physical streng Women have 





cher 


already made succes i 
writers, artists, lawyers, doctors, pul 





officials, policemen, cientists, and, in Ru 
sia, invincible soldiers. All we need 
encouragement—not from men, for we 
don’t expect that, but from ourselves. We 
need someone to start the fashion; some 


one who is prominen t soc ially or r otherwi ‘ 
someone, at least, of whors he ré ager tin 


leaderless sisters w ill say, ‘If she does it 
why shouldr ¢ir"" 
“A sort of bell cow, eh?” suggested 


David, smiling 


‘If you choose to call it that,” she an- 


swered, but with no smile in return. “ But 
I’m very much in earnest. I’m so much i: 
earnest that I and several other members of 


agreed to 


the Women’s Radical Club have 


put our theories into practice, even to the 


And she, herself, was | 
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| her slender hand and bit at her lower lip 


equipment. 


—how your shop, too, may achieve it 
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ous 
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| in certain circumstances. 
she added, 
| never propose to me. 








| what I’m goin 


extent of becoming unpleasantly conspicu- 


| ous, whenever a reasonable opportunity 


presents itself. It happens that a reason- 
able opportunity presents itself to me now. 
David, will you be my husband?” 

She sat up, slim and erect and brave- 
eyed, in the large wicker armchair. Her 
profile was turned to him, and she gazed 
out and down over the terraced gardens to 
the silver-blue, quiescent Sound. The si- 
lence of midafternoon was unbroken except 
when an errant breeze strayed up from the 
water to stir the orange-and-white awnings 
behind them, or when tiger-colored bees, 
satiated with roses, hummed errantly by in 
search of new gardens. 

“T have often,” continued Corinna pres- 
ently, ‘‘scoffed at love at first sight; but I 
think that 1 have loved you ever since I 
came upon you, lying delirious, down there 
in the Nantucket hammock. You thought 
the place was yours, and although the 
place was no longer yours—I was. Will you 
marry me, David? You do care for me 
you care a little, I know. Do you care 
enough?” 

“TI care a great deal, Corinna,” he an- 
swered slowly. “I care too much, because 
I ean never marry you. I am sorry. It was 
very brave of you to ask me.” 

“It was not brave at all,’’ she inter- 
rupted. “I was living up to my theories 
my convictions of what a woman must do 
And besides,” 
a | guessed that you would 


“Tt would have been impossible,” he 

agreed gravely. ‘I tried to explain why.’ 
“I know, and you didn’t make a very 

good job of it. That is why I took the reins 
into my own hands. You have some silly 
scruples about marrying me because I am 
rich and my father owns this house which 
your father once owned. Is that the only 
reason why you won’t marry me?” 

“Tt is the reason why I can’t,’’ he said. 

“You insist on letting that stand in the 
way of—of our happiness?” 

“Tt does stand in the way, Corinna, and 
there is no avoiding it.” 

She made a gesture of impatience with 


querulously. 

“You're such an idiot, David! What 
can I do to change you? Spend all father’s 
money for him?” 

He hesitated. 

“T might some day make some money 
myself,”’ he suggested without much con- 
viction. 

“Some day!” she echoed. ‘Some day! 
And meanwhile we throw away our youth. 
You are twenty-nine and I am twenty- 


| seven, David. We're no longer children. in 
| not so many years we'll be reaching mid- 


dle age. And yet you propose to sacrifice 


| the happiness we might have out of those 
| years for some ridiculous scruple of false 
| pride. 
| a right to ask, haven’t I?’ 


David, is there another girl? I have 


“No, Corinna, there is no other girl.” 

**And you—you love me?” 

She flushed crimson at the frank use of the 
verb, for in spite of her fear of the immi- 
nence of middle age she was still youthful 
enough to blush. 

“You know I love you,” he said. 
make it harder for me.” 

“I’m trying my best to make it easier for 
you,” she retorted. 

She stood up with a sigh of vexation; but 
it is possible that in the bottom of her 
heart there lay a feeling of relief that a 
difficult and daring undertaking had been 
gone through with—unsuccessfully, to be 
sure; but even the brave are not always 
successful. To have been brave is glory 
enough. 

“Your refusal, then, is definite?” she 
questioned, turning to face him at last. 

“I’m afraid it must be,”’ he said miser- 
ably. “I’m sorry—I’m very sorry.” 

“So am I-—sorry for myself and almost 
as sorry for you. It means that I shall 


Don’t 


| have to devote myself to work in order to 


try to forget, as men say. Isn’t that what 
they say, David, when a girl throws them 
down?” 

She spoke bitterly, but at the same time 
lightly, almost frivolously, and David said, 
“Don’t make a joke of a tragedy, Corinna!” 

“Oh, I don’t know! A little cheerfulness 
Do you know 
to do, David?” 

He admitted that he had no idea what 
she was going to do. 

“I’m going to present myself as a can- 
didate for the state legislature at the 
next election. Assemblywoman Armitage! 
Father will be furious!” 
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“You’re going to run for office!” ex- 
claimed David incredulously. ‘‘On what 
ticket?” 

““On my own. I have all the women’s 
associations behind me. They’ve been urg- 
ing me to run for months, but I’ve held 
back. Now I shall listen to the call of my 
constituents. That, also, is what men say, 
isn’t it, David? Yes, I shall hearken to the 
call of my constituents. ‘Hearken’ is bet- 
ter, I think.” 

She stretched out her arms, upward and 
outward, toward the sun, ar ‘d in very fair 
imitation of a third-rate, flag-waving poli- 
tician she cried: 

“My friends, I stand before 
platform consecrated by the blood and 
tears of our forefathers—the platform of 
Liberty! As long as Old Glory floats aloft 
on the breeze, as leng as the Red, White 
and Blue stands as the symbol of God’s 
country, so long will the people of that 
country demand liberty with a voice that 
shakes the world. And, my friends, when I 
pronounce that hallowed name of ‘liberty,’ 
I mean not only liberty for some but liberty 
for all—liberty for the women as well as the 
men; liberty for the wives as well as the 
husbands; liberty for the mothers as well 
as the fathers; liberty for ” 

“Liberty for David,’ interrupted Mr. 
Peter Goodwin, who, during this magnilo- 
quence, had silently appeared on the 
terrace. ‘‘ Liberty for David, Miss Armitage. 
I’ve come to take him home.” 


you on a 
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T WAS not many days later that Mr. 

Armitage called upon David in the 
shabby little house so near to Good Winds 
in distance and so far removed from it in 
everything else. Mr. Armitage was embar 
rassed se | distressed, and being unused to 
experiencing either of those mental condi- 
tions showed his distress and embarrass- 
ment the more plainly. The unfortunate 
man was in a peculiarly unpleasant pre- 
dicament. 

**Mr. Goodwin,” he said to David, tak- 
ing a long breath ‘and plunging desperately 
in medias res—‘‘ Mr. Goodwin, ny daughter 
Corinna is dete rmined to make a fool of 
herself.’”’ 

“Ah?” replied David politely, 
nothing more adequate to say. 

‘Yes, exactly. Corinnais verystubborn.” 

“Stubbornness may be either a quality 
or a defect. It depends, I suppose, upon 
the cause in which it is employed.” 

“In this case,”’ observed Mr. Armitage, 
“the cause is—is awful. It’s politics. Co- 
rinna’s made up her mind to run for the 
state legislature. She’s got a lot of silly 
women’s clubs and things backing her, and 
at present she’s chasing all round the coun- 
try in my automobile getting signatures. 
She’s going to run on her own ticket, you 
see. It’s disgraceful!” 

“Well,” said David, “ 
career I'd choose for my daughter 
one.” 

“Of course not! The publicity she'll get 
will be scandalous. It’s unwomanly—it’s 
immodest. Speaking in public on soap 
boxes; waving banners; pleading for votes; 
being laughed at by the men; mixing with 
a lot of dirty politicians you know what 
she'll be up against. Well, it’s not pleasant 
to contemplate, and I’d do anything in the 
world to stop her. In fact, I’ve tried my 
best to stop her, but she won't be stopped. 
She won’t listen to me.” 

“I’m sorry,” said David, wondering just 
where he came into the affair. 

““Yes,”’ agreed Mr. Armitage medita- 
tively, “I knew you'd be sorry; I knew 
you'd see it the way I do. The question is, 
are you sorry enough to do some t hing that 
will put an end to the nonsense’ 

“Why, anything in my power, naturally, 
Mr. Armitage; anything I can decently 
do, although I must admit I don’t exactly 
see how my influence 

Armitage interrupted him with a wave 
of his hand. 

“Your influence, although you may not 
realize it, is enormous. Come, Mr. Good- 
win, I must be absolutely frank with you 
if I am to arrive at anything. Let me ask 
you a question: Why does an otherwise 
normal and healthy young woman fly sud- 
denly off the handle and throw all her 
nervous energy into something that by 
rights should be distasteful to her? Why?” 

David shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
a little wanly. 

““Why do women do anything, Mr. Armi- 
tage? I don’t know, and wiser men than I 
don’t know. One of women’s charms is 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Not what you eat but what you 
don’t eat—is the cause 


of many troubles 


Abounding health and glo- 
rious freedom from many 
minor ailments can be secured 
by getting the right food fac- 
tors in your diet 


OU may be eating plentifully yet not 

getting the food factors you need. If 
you lack these from your meals you really 
starve your body so that your health is 
undermined. 


Only by eating the foods which give you 
the elements your body tissues crave can 
you keep natural and permanent health. 
Only in this way protect yourself from 
such complaints as digestive disturbances, 
skin disorders, and clogged intestines. 
Even more serious diseases are today con- 
sidered due to some lack in our diet. 


You can be sure of getting these needed 
food factors from Fleischmann’s Yeast, for 
it is a fresh food rich in vitamin and other 
elements your body needs. It helps you get 
more benefit from the other foods you eat. 


A natural food—not a medicine 


Many physicians today say that modern medicine 
has little to do with drugs—that it is concerned 
chiefly with food. That is why Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has been welcomed by physicians and 
hospitals all over the country as a natural cor- 
rective food. It supplies abundantly the food 
factors we know today are absolutely essential to 
health and vigor. 


Doctors prefer to recommend Fleischmann’s 
Yeast because it is fresh and has not been sub- 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
supplies the lack in your diet 


jected to any process which spoils its wonderful 
therapeutic qualities. 

There are many so-called yeast-vitamin prep- 
arations on the market. Many of them contain 
as little as one-tenth of a yeast cake. Many 
are mixed with drugs. Fleischmann’s Yeast is 
a natural food unmixed with drugs. It comes 
only in the familiar tin-foil package. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast has been used in many 
actual feeding experiments and given in clinical 
cases of certain ailments. It has been proved by 
the highest scientific research to be a pure and 
potent food which corrects the basic cause of the 
many diseases that are due to wrong eating, es- 
pecially those which are indicated by impurities 
of the skin and those which require the constant 
use of laxatives. 


Fresh yeast keeps your system clean—no 
poisons accumulate in the intestines 


One of the most harmful effects of bad food habits 
is clogging the system with waste matter which 
stays in the intestines and poisons the whole 
body. It does not remove the cause of this 
trouble to take laxatives, for these merely relieve 
for a time. They weaken the muscles of the in 
testines and keep them from doing their own 
work. Indeed, one doctor says that probably 
one of the most frequent causes of intestinal in 
activity is the indiscriminate use of cathartics. 
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Fleischmann’s Yeast as a fresh food is just the 
natural corrective you need. In tested cases it 
has restored normal functions in from 3 days to 5 
weeks. 


People like to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 
in various ways 


Many like to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast plain, 
nibbling it from the cake a little at a time. Others 
prefer it in water, milk or fruit juices. Others, 
especially when meals are eaten at home, like it 
as a sandwich spread or used with crackers just 
like cream cheese. Fleischmann’s Yeast com- 
bines well with almost any familiar dish on your 
table. You will find a number of ways of fixing 
it that you will like. 


Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day. 


200,000 grocers carry Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
If your grocer is not among them write to 
the Fleischmann agency in your nearest 
city—they will see that you are supplied. 
You may get 6 cakes at a time if you prefer. 
They will keep fresh for two or three days if 
kept in a cool, dry place. 


what fresh 
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A Severe Test 


for Beautiful Skin 


Yes! Motoring is just that, for sharp winds whip 
the moisture out of the skin and leave it dry and 
drawn, Then, too, dust gets into the pores and clogs 
them, leaving a dull unattractive appearance. 

Guard against the hot rays of the sun which 
scorch the skin, for in addition to a painful sunburn, 
the delicate texture will be coarsened. 

To protect your skin against these every day sum- 
mer enemies, use Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. It is 
really delightful and will keep your skin smooth, 
soft and full of life. Its fragrance will please you, 
for it is a delicate blend of many rare flowers, a fra. 
grance distinctive of Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. 

Krostilla Fragrant Lotion has many other uses. 
It holds on the face powder much longer when used 
as a base. It softens the cuticle when manicuring. 
After household duties a little rubbed on the hands 
will keep them white and soft. 

Apply Frostilla Fragrant Lotion morning and 
night, before going out and after coming in. "Use a 
few drops after each bathing of the hands and face 
to prevent injury to the skin from hard water. It is 
ideal to prevent chafing and prickly heat. It quickly 
cools tired feet. These simple precautions will ke ep 
your skin always in its best condition. 


en Like It 

Try Frostilla Fragrant Lotion as a beard 
softener, A few drops on the wet soapy 
brush make shaving much easier. After 
shaving Frostilla Fragrant Letion | is cooling 
and soothing. 

Krostilla Fragrant Lotion was introduced 
in 1873. It is sold everywhere in the United 
States and Canada— regular price 35 cents. 


The lrostilla Company, Elmira, N. Y. 


(Continued from Page 78) 
their complete lack of reason. They are 
human non sequiturs.” 
“There are exceptions,’ Armitage pointed 


| out, “and Corinna is an exception. She has 


a masculine mind.” 
“ 9” 


“She's doing precisely what a man would 


| doin her position. She’s plunging headlong 
| into this political business simply because 


she’s had a serious disappointment in her 
life. She’s trying to drown her heartache 


in work. ag 


Ah!” said David again, but this time 
it was a startled interjection. He had a 


me emaing of what the conversation was 





ading to; he sensed danger ahead; he saw 
breakers tossing venomously on a treach- 
erous reef, and Armitage was steering him 
inevitably toward them. 

‘Yes,”” continued Corinna’s father, “I 
am convinced that if Corinna could marry 
and have children she would forget all this 
nonsense; she’d snap her fingers at the 
state legislature and everything in it. Co- 
rinna’s in love—I know, because she ad- 
mitted it to me—and the man she’s in 
love with and wants to marry won’t marry 
her because, I infer, of some stupid scruple; 
something about her being rich and him 
poor. Does it occur to you, Mr. Goodwin, 
that I could cut Corinna off without a 
penny if I chose? She wouldn’t be rich 
then, would she?” 

“No,” answered David nervously, “she 
wouldn’t be rich then.’ 

“Well?” queried Mr. Armitage. 

“Well?” said David. 

“You see my point? Do I have to make 
myself any clearer?” 

“T think,” said David, “that in such 
a—well, such a delicate affair it is necessary 
that you be completely clear; otherwise 
we shall find Ronee. noi talking in the dark.” 

Mr. Armitage sighed and threw his cigar 
out over the shabby little lawn into the 
street. 

It was a good throw, but by no means 
a difficult one. 

“Mr. Goodwin,” he said, “the fact is 
that Corinna is in love with you and wants 
to marry you. Can’t you see your way to 
obliging her?” 

Dav id shook | his head sadly. 

“T fear not,’’ he answered; “I fear not. 
You see I am worse than poor—I am a 


| bankrupt. At least my father is. I cannot 


| in decency marry anyone until—or un- 
| less—we extricate ourselves with honor 
| from our present situation.’ 





| terest. 


| panded it, 
| business, and until now he’s been the one 


During this reply of David’s Mr. Armi- 
tage had crossed the veranda in two steps, 
and was now standing on the edge by the 
railing, his back to David and absorbed 
apparently in the contemplation of the 
three tired geraniums that still held up their 
heads in the bed. below. 

“‘Equipment business, isn’t it?’’ he said 
abruptly to the geraniums. 

“We manufacture articles made of a 
very high-grade steel,” explained David, 
“‘used mainly in the better-class automo- 
biles. During the war we had large con- 
tracts with the Ordnance Department, and 
my father expanded the plant—overex- 
I suppose. It’s a one-man 


man.” 

“And now?” 

**And now he seems to have lost all in- 
Until I got sick I was trying to 


| lend a hand—save our creditors and of 


| course ourselves; 


or rather our financial 


reputation.” 


see,”’ said Mr. Armitage. ‘Well, I 
can only wish you good luck. You have my 


| sympathy—what there is of it left that 


| slowly, 


doesn’t go to Corinna. It looks as if she’ll 
nase to go ahead and make a fool of her- 
self.” 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Armitage.” 

“But you won’t change your mind and 
marry her, eh? She’s a good sort of girl, 
Corinna is.’ 

*‘She’s a glorious girl,” agreed David 
warmly, “‘but she’s out of my reach.” 

“All right, Mr. Goodwin, we'll have to 
let it go at that. You at least don’t say 
that the grapes are sour, and I shall console 
myself with that knowledge, pending de- 
velopments,”’ 

“They are out of reach,” said David 
“‘but they are very sweet grapes.”’ 
After the departure of Mr. Armitage 


| Peter Goodw‘n came leisurely out, pipe in 


mouth, to join David on the veranda. 
“What did he want?”’ he asked casually. 
“Anything in particular?” 


“Nothing I could give him,’’ answered 


| David. 


July 1,1922 


Peter Goodwin puffed in comparative 
silence for a space, and then he said, rather 
irrelevantly: “I forgot to tell you that the 
people at the Emerson Trust have been 
rather decent. They’ve agreed to urge no 
forced sales until they can again discuss 
the situation with you. Of course they’re 
only desirous of saving their own necks 
that’s what decency invariably boils down 
to in the financial district. Meanwhile, 
while they’ve been so decently waiting, the 
value of our assets has appreciated con- 
siderably. What’s more, I understand the 
factory’s been getting some orders. Oh, yes, 
my boy, if our creditors hadn’t been such 
impatient, grasping, suspicious, pessimistic 
asses we'd have weathered the storm 
pulled through somehow without the as- 
sistance of an imbecilic receiver.” 

He stopped speaking, and for the first 
time in months was seized with a construc- 
tive idea. 

“‘ Armitage, 
bit of authority, I understand. 
he’d be any help to us.” 

“Mr. Armitage,” said David firmly, “is 
the last man in the world we can ask to be 
of any help to us.” 

“Oh!” observed Peter Goodwin, scru- 
tinizing his son with a gleam of amusement 
in his youthful eyes. ‘‘Oh, I see!” 


” he murmured, “‘has a good 
Wonder if 


vi 


HE following morning was a very busy 

one for Mr. J. Stanley Armitage in his 
office on the twenty-fifth floor of the re- 
cently completed Armitage Building; and 
a busy day, too, for Miss Suttar, his un- 
comely but efficient secretary. Promptly 
at nine o’clock the fifty-million-dollar body 
of Mr. Armitage—-at least he was appraised 
at that figure—settled itself in its desk 
chair, pressed a button and commenced to 
issue orders. 

“Get me the Honey Automobile Com- 
pany in Newark, Miss Suttar. Speak to 
Mr. Johnson, the vice president, if possible.” 

He got the connection, and it was a 
startled and deferential Mr. Johnson who 
answered the rather surprising questions of 
the great man. 

““What steel do we use in the Honey, Mr. 
Johnson—I mean in the axles, the bearings, 
and so forth—the parts that demand a 
high-grade steel?” 

“We use Timmins’ steel, sir,” 
Mr. Johnson. 

“Timmins’, eh? Well, anything the 
matter with Goodwin steel?” 

“Not that I know of, sir; only Good- 
win’s a small producer and he’s about down 
and out.” 

“He can produce enough to supply our 
demands for 1923, can’t he?” 

Mr. Johnson attempted a friendly laugh. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, ‘“‘he could and I’ve 
no doubt he’d be tickled to death to 
do it. But our engineers call for Timmins’ 
stuff.”’ 

“All right. You speak to them about it. 
They call for a thing just because they’ve 
called for it before. If Goodwin can give us 
as good material at as good a price we'll use 
Goodwin, do you see? I don’t butt in often 
on this Honey property of mine, but this 
time I do, and I take all the responsibility. 
Do you understand?” 

Mr. Johnson understood superficially at 
any rate. 

“T’'ll let you have a report on it next 
week, sir,”” he said. 

“No, you won’t,” Armitage contradicted 
him. ‘You'll let me have a report day 
after tomorrow.” 

The great man hung up the receiver, and 
turning to Miss Suttar directed her to get 
him the Emerson Trust. Miss Suttar 
might have pointed out that Mr. Armitage 
had already got a large part of the Emerson 
Trust, for she had seen certificates that 
testified to this fact in her employer’s safe. 
He now got the president. 

“Ramson?”’ queried Mr. Armitage. 
“This is Armitage speaking. What have 
you done about that Goodwin business? 
Nothing? Well, that’s right. That’s what 
I hoped. Yes, I’ve reason to believe that if 
you sit tight that property will pull through 
and pay us dollar for dollar. You might 
tell the receiver—what’s his name? Car- 
ney?—you might tell him that you, as the 
principal creditor, recommend watchful 
waiting. The other creditors will be glad 
enough to follow our line, I guess. What 
reason have I? Well, it’s a good one, a 
peculiarly good one, Ramson. Remember, 
though, it’s your own idea and not mine. 
Everything the Emerson Trust does is your 
idea, Ramson, and not mine. That’s why 
you’re president, my dear fellow. No, don’t 


answered 











get sore. Come out to dinner tonight in- 


stead—-come out early and we'll shoot nine 
holes.” 

Once more the great man turned to his 
secretary. 


“Miss Suttar,” he said, “I want you to 
get for me a list of the companies to which 
the Goodwin plant has been selling its 
products. You may omit the Government, 
because the Government is no longer throw- 
ing its money around like a—well, like an 
intoxicated seafaring gentleman. They’ll 
be mostly automobile companies, you'll 
find. Check off on that list the names of 
the companies in which I am a director or 
own a fairish amount of stock. Get anyone 
you want to help you and let me have the 
list by tomorrow. Is that clear? All right; 
now send Miss Green in to take some let- 
ters. Thank you.” 

Thus did Armitage sow with energy and 
skill in the hope that he would reap richly 
and early. And while the father had been 
busy the daughter had not been idle. 
Corinna was driving herself about the dis- 
trict in one of her father’s runabouts, making 
a house-to-house canvass in an endeavor 
to secure signatures to her candidacy for 
assemblywoman. In due course of time 
or possibly a trifle earlier than that—her 
misson led her to Mr. Peter Goodwin's 
front door. 

I'd like your signature, Mr. Goodwin, 
she said without preamble—‘“‘your signa- 
ture, that of your son and that of your 
servant. I am eminently fitted, as you 
doubtless know, to represent the district at 
the capital. I am scrupulously honest; I 
am so situated financially as to be above 
bribery even if I were unscrupulously dis- 
honest; I have made a study of the needs 
of the people, and, although this will be my 
first office, 1 am by no means a political 
amateur. I am young and I am energetic, 
and I am under ‘obligations to no man—or 
woman.” 

“Hear, hear!”’ exclaimed Mr. Goodwin, 
politely enthusiastic. ‘“‘Come in and I'll 
sign on the dotted line. I’m with you, Miss 
Armitage. A woman's place is outside 
her home. And David, I’m sure, will agree 
with me. 

“As for Elspeth, our lady of all work, I 
don’t know her politics, but I suspect they 
are radical,” 

If Peter Goodwin was suave and un- 
ruffled at sight of Corinna, David was de- 
cidedly the reverse. One does not encounter 
the woman whose matrimonial offer one has 
recently refused and display withal the 
sang-froid of a jellyfish.” 

“Corinna!” said David. 

“David?” said Corinna, but more inter- 
rogatively and not so vehe mently, as if she 
were puzzle d, indeed, by his vehemence. 

“T’d like to talk to you, Corinna, if I 
may,” he continued; and then he added 
quickly —“‘it’s about polities.” 

Mr. Goodwin, having signed his name 
graciously on the dotted line, glanced up 
and remarked gravely: ‘If it’s about poli- 
tics, perhaps you will excuse me. I never 
vote any more since one idiot I voted for 

was elected. He was so disgraceful that my 
conscience troubled me, for I fe It as if I had 
put the dagger in the assassin’s hand. I am 
sure you will pardon me if I go out to water 
the geraniums.” 

“Well, David, what isit?”’ asked Corinna 
when they were left alone. 

“‘It’s—it’s not my business exactly; but 
must you—I mean, do you feel that you 
must go ahead with this asse smbly stuff? 

“Stuff?” she echoed. “It isn’t stuff! It’s 
a dignified ste pping-stone to the presidency 
of the United States.’ 

“Yes,” said David—“yes, of course. 
That’s what I meant. But, Corinna, you 
don’t want to be even President of the 
United States, do you?” 

She regarded him with a hint of a smile 
deepening the corners of her mouth and 
more than a hint nascent in her eyes. 

“David,” she said, “I’d rather be mar- 


ried than be President.” 
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“‘Oh!” he said weakly, deprecatingly. 

“You are still adamant?” 

“‘Please,”’ he begged, “‘I’m not adamant. 
It’s circumstances that are adamant. But 
I hate the thought of your appealing to 
toughs and scoundrels for their votes, 
and 30 

“I don’t count on swinging the tough- 
and-scoundrel vote,” she interjected. ‘My 
appeal is to the thinking class.” 

‘Just the same you'll come into contact 
with the hard; you'll be jostled and buf- 
feted about by a lot of brute men. It’s 

awful, Corinna! Won't you give it up?” 

2 No, ” she answered firmly; “not unless 
you'll marry me.” 

He put his head in his hands and groaned; 
and, inexplicably content, she left him 
yr ¢ y 
groaning. waz 

N AN evening toward the end of the 

summer David alighted from the train 
at Beechmont and, as was his custom, 
started to walk home to the shabby little 
house, 

He was physically once more sound 
a fiddle, and mentally he was exuberant 
as a Hungarian fiddler. The Goodwin steel 
plant was running at full capacity, with 
orders enough on the books to keep it that 
way throughout the following year. The 
creditors had been paid in full and there 
was money in the bank, and David was at 
least terque quaterque beatus. 

His way led him across the little square 
about which the activity—or the cope 
ity—of Beechmont centered. In the mid 
dle of this square was a large, magnificently 
spreading elm; under the elm was a crowd 
of men, women and children; in the center 
of the crowd was a soap box; and on the 
soap box was Corinna. As he approached, 


frowning a little, her slim arms were | 


raised in her peroration. 

“‘And so, my friends,” she was saying, 
“‘women have gained the vote, but they 
have yet to gain the benefits that coms 
from public office. Of the people you elect 
to represent you, either in the state or in 
Washington, half should be women, since 
half the voters are women. That is a simple 
mathematical proposition and I make my 
appeal to you on it. Men say that they 
possess the power of logical reasoning more 
highly than women. Well, if they have I 
expect to be elected not only by the votes 
of my own sex but by those of the logically 
reasoning sex as well. The time has come 
when women must go out of the home to 
bear the burden of publie responsibility. 
In the past they have proved themselves 
capable of making bread; in the present 
they are proving themselves capable of 
earning bread; in the near future, my 
friends, they will prove themselves capable 
of legislating as to the conditions under 
which that bread shall be made and 
earned—yes, and eaten. My friends, like 
Sir Galahad I have kept watch and prayed 
beside my. arms; I have dedicated myself 
to your service; all the energy of my body, 
brain and heart is consecrated to my Nene 
try. I take my solemn oath here before 
you that 

David had elbowed his way through the 
crowd, and at sight of him she stopped, 
hesitated, flushed the shade of a deep-rose 
rose, collected herself, threw back her 
valiant little head and continued: 

“T take my solemn oath that 

“Corinna,” said David quietly but dis- 
tinctly, “come down off that soz ap box!” 

“I take my solemn oath 

‘Corinna,’ repe sated David, * 
off that soap box!” 

“That —’’ She faltered. 

“Corinna,” said David a third time, 
“‘come down off that soap box and go with 
me to the town hall to get our marriage 
license.” 


‘come down 


There was a desperate, palpitating si- | 


lence. Conflicting emotions are apt to fight 
noiselessly, no matter how intense the con- 
flict. There was, I say, a long, laden silence; 
and then Corinna did as she was told. 
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eeth You Envy 


Are brushed in this new way 


Millions of people daily now combat 
the film on teeth. This method is fast 
spreading all the world over, largely by 
dental advice. 

You see the results in every circle 
Teeth once dingy now glisten as they 
should. Teeth once concealed now shov 
in smiles. 

This is to offer a ten-day test to prove 
the benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on teet! 
When fresh it is viscous 
it. Film clings to teeth, gets betwee: 
the teeth and stays. It forms the basis 
of cloudy coats. 

Film is what discolors—not the teeth 
Tartar is based on film. Film holds food 
substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay 

Millions of germs breed in it. They 
with tartar are the chief cause of many 
tooth troubles, local and internal. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film, and very few escape them. 


Must be combated 


Film has formed a great tooth prob 
lem, Dental science has for years sought 
ways to fight it 


you can feel 


requirement 
batants are embodied in it 

This tooth paste 1s 
employed by forty races, largely 
dental advice 


and often ferments ar 
N iture 


Pepsodent mit 
stant with every 


Two ways have now been found. 
authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. A new 
been px rfected, t 


comply 


Pepsodent, 


Other tooth enemies 


Starch ts another tooth enemy 
between the teeth, 


the teeth, gets 
id forms acid 


is Nature's neutralizer for 


which cause decay 

Thus 
modern aut! 
bringing to millions a new dental 


1orities desire They 


we ask you to watch those e 
a few days and learn 
an to you, 
facts are most important t 
out the coupon now 





Pepsadéent 





REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern 


dentists nearly all the world over 


tubes. 


You'll enjoy it 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the 
the viscous film See how teeth 


absence of 


whiten as the film-coats 
Get the agreeable after-effects of a 
naturally alkaline mouth. 


dis ippeal 


and 
All druggist ipply the larg 
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their burdened time and strength, as a mat- 

ter of course. He realized that somebody 

had cared for Michael’s stock and poultry, 
| had swept and ordered the house, had seen 
| to the grave in the Blake lot. But it was all 
| depressing, suffocating, with the reminder 
| of finality and futility. He couldn’t forget 
| Michael’s hands, curved forever about the 
ax handle. 

His attention wandered from the somber 
words. There was his own name, cut in the 
ugly stone. Another Stephen Blake—he 
noticed the date below the letters, startled 
by what seemed a significant coincidence. 
| It was just a hundred years since that 
Stephen Blake had been born. Again his 
brain echoed with the cheaply cynical re- 
frain. It would all be the same in a hun- 
dred years—ended, obliterated, except for 
this pathetic groping for permanency in 
cut stone. He must hurry—hurry. Hesaw 
| Ruth Verrill’s profile and something caught 
| in his throat. Ruth, too, in a hundred 

years—in fifty, even—he couldn’t stand 
| between her and this; he could only give her 
| a bit of pleasure in whatever niggardly time 
was left. He’d tell her at once—tonight. 

He filled his lungs deep when it was all 
over and they were in the creaking surrey, 
but the relief was only relative. The over- 
hanging hills, their bare, scarred slopes 
touched with a new and sinister unfriendli- 
ness, seemed to threaten him. He had a 
keen longing for the reassuring crowds and 
noises of the city, where there was none of 

this hushed, ominous.solitude. 
| The judge’s presence irritated him as a 
restraint on his tongue. He would have 
liked to tell Ruth on the way home. In- 
stead he heard himself telling them about 
New York, in the tone of a proprietor, de- 
scribing its conveniences, its pleasures, its 
promises. He could see that they were both 
impressed; even the judge looked respect- 
fully at him. And Ruth’s eyes were wistful, 
he thought. Poor Ruth! It wasn’t fair that 
she should have had so little all these years. 
He’d make it up to her. He expanded 
under the consciousness of his benevolent 
project. 

The look in Ruth’s eyes hurt him as he 
talked. He stopped presently to consider it, 
and the judge turned the conversation back 
to the timber. One of the Caxton buyers 
was even now over at the Falls Mill; they 
could close the deal at once. 

“You'll be able to go back in a day or 
two, Stephen. We'll miss you, but’—he 
grinned significantly —“ perhaps you'll keep 
in touch with us. 

“Of course.” 
| Stephen glanced at Ruth. Something in 

her eyes seemed to challenge him. He re- 

ferred to the investment possibilities that 
waited for him back in the city. 

“Forney, the office manager at our 
place, wants me to buy into the concern, 

| but I don’t think I will. Ten per cent’s 
| not good enough, with all the chances a 

| fellow gets for a quick clean-up. I want to 
get mine while I’m young—get the good 
out of it.” 

The judge was impressed. Ruth listened 
silently, that odd look of wistfulness still 
troubling Stephen when their eyes met. 
He wondered at it. He guessed at last that 
it was because she didn’t know yet that 
he meant to share his luck with her. He 
brightened. It would be all the better, 
when he told her, for this present doubt. 

“Take Uncle Michael,” he heard himself 
saying: ‘‘There’s a perfect example of 
what I mean. He scrimped and sweated all 
his life—never had a bit of fun or pleasure 
and what’s the end of it? Easy money for 
me, when he hated me like poison.” 

“But he didn’t, Stevie,’ Ruth inter- 
rupted quietly. ‘‘ You’re wrong about that. 
He’d have sold the timber himself if he'd 
felt that way, instead of saving it for you.”’ 

“Don’t you believe it!” Stephen 
laughed knowingly. ‘‘He held onto it be- 
cause it was second nature to him to hang 

| onto a thing that anybody else seemed to 
want. He hadn’t any more use for me than 

I had for him, Ruth.” 

She lifted her hand. 


“Oh, please!’ : 
“Don't, Stevie! It’s so—so cheap to be 
hard like that! And you don’t know! I 
do! He—he always stopped to see me when 
he was in town, after you went away.” 
The judge chuckled. 
“People began to talk, Stephen. Mic hael 
used to fetch her eggs and vegetables —— 
“Because he wan an excuse to find 
| out about Stevie,” she broke in quickly, 








“He wouldn’t ask, but he knew I’d tell 
him if I’d had a letter. He didn’t want to 
talk about anything else.” 

Stephen Blake was puzzled for a mo- 
ment. All his knowledge of his uncle con- 
tradicted this; he couldn’t be mistaken. 
Suddenly he guessed. 

“T see! He wanted to be sure that I was 
having hard sledding down there! Wasn’t 
that it, Ruth? Wasn’t he glad when you 
told him about the times when I was look- 
ing for a job?” 

He saw that he was right. 

“That was because ——”’ shestopped ab- 
ruptly. “It doesn’t matter, Stevie. You 
didn’t understand him.” 

He let the subject drop and resumed his 
talk of the city. By the time they reached 
the house he had talked himself into high 
good humor. Tomorrow or next day he 
would receive a check for five thousand 
dollars. As soon as he had multiplied it a 
few times he would come back for Ruth 
no, he’d take her with him right now! 
That was it! There wasn’t any need to 
wait. He’d do it now and cheat life out of 
just so many extra days of happiness for 
them both. 

He managed to escape from Judge Ver- 
rill’s benignant platitudes. There were 
sounds in the kitchen. Ruth would be 
getting supper. He came out so quietly 
that she did not hear, and stood watching 
her as she worked at the patent cabinet, 
her back toward him. Forney, he thought, 
would have approved her efficie ney; she 
wasted no motions. His throat hurt him 
suddenly; it was all wrong, her having to 
work this way. Ruth — 

“T got something to tell you, Ruth.” He 
stood beside her, resenting the continued 
movement of her flour-whitened hands on 
the sliding board. ‘‘ Rest a minute, Ruth 
this is important.” 

The hands dropped to her apron, but she 
didn’t turn. 

“I’m listening, Stevie.””’ Her voice was 
flat, dull. He frowned at the sound of it. 

“Ruth, you’re sore at me because you 
think I’m too hard-boiled about Uncle 
Michael —you don’t understand why I’m 
glad. It’s because now I can ask you to 
to come back with me when I leave. I 
couldn’t, without this money. You'd have 
had to work down there the same as here, 
on my pay. But now I can give you—it’ll 
be different. I’m going to make money, 
Ruth. We'll be able to ” He stopped. 
This wasn’t vight. He hadn’t meant to 
put it this way at all. “‘ You know I always 
wanted you, don’t you, Ruth? You know 
that I aimed to get on down there so as to 
take care of you? 

She nodded. 

“T guessed, Stevie. But it’s no use. I 
can’t. You’’—her voice changed—‘“‘ you’re 
different, Stevie. I don’t feel the way I 
thought I would.” 

He was startled. He had been so sure of 
her! And his consciousness of benevolent 
intention, rebuffed and unappreciated, gave 
him a feeling of injustice. Different? 
Didn’t she want him to look out for her 
like this, look ahead? 

“Ruth, you just say that because you’re 
sorry for Uncle Michael. You think I 
ought to wait a while, instead of telling you 
now.” His voice lowered and he leaned 
closer. “‘That’s just why I can’t wait, 
Ruth—because I’m sorry for him _ too; 
because thinking about him makes me 
realize how soon it’s all over, and how 
how absolutely ended it is. We fool our- 
selves, thinking we'll go on forever, till it’s 
too late to get anything out of life, the way 
he did! want it now, Ruth—now, 
while I’m young a.d alive! I don’t care 
what happens afterward; that doesn’t 
matter 

She nodded. 

“Yes, I see that.’’ She resumed her 
work. He touched her arm gently and she 
drew away. ‘‘Don’t, Ste vie. It’s no use. 
I don’t—you aren’t —— 

He remembered Donaldson’s confiden- 
tial boastings. You couldn’t believe ’em 
skirts. They ail said what they didn’t 
mean, expected you to strong-arm ’em. 
Cave-man stuff was the right dope. He 
yielded to the impulse. He swept her 
roughly into his arms and kissed her twice 
on the lips. They were flatly unresponsive, 
but for an instant she was so still and pas- 
sive in his embrace that he thought she 
consented. Then, with a strength that 

(Continued on Pace 84) 
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Death to bugs and insects— 
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| have gone by that way and got it. 
| recourse to an old device, sc rambling up to 


| the room. 


| hadn’t used them. 
| him well enough, saved him the expense of 
| new ones. 


| into those old clothes. 
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| ness of the coarse garments. 


| sounded loudly on the steep stairs. 


| locke 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
startled him, she twisted free, facing him 


with a clear anger in her level gaze. 


“I suppose I might have expected that, 
you’ve talked. But I 
didn’t want to believe that you’d changed 
so much. I tried not to think about that 
But I 
was wrong. You even think I’m cheap 
too! That you can reach out your hands 
and take me without asking — 

“Ruth!” He stared blankly. i 
i only wanted you so — 
° We’ d better not talk about it any more. 


| We’ve both been making a mistake, Stevie. 


That’s all.” 

He scowled. “ Maybe I'd better go and 
pd somewhere else, if you feel that way. 

I don’t want to be — 

“That’s silly.” She thoved back to her 
baking board. ‘ Where else could you go?” 

“T’ve got a house of my own, haven't I? 
I can go there.” 

She turned and met his resentful eyes 
steadily. 

“That’s so. Why 
don’t you?” 

“T will!’ 

He swung out of the room, a hot anger in 
him. As he repacked his suitcase the smell 
of straw matting made him think of the 
little attic bedroom at the farm. It was a 
long time since he had smelled matting. It 


I'd forgotten that. 


| seemed, somehow, as if it would be good to 


sleep in that truncated room again. 

He got away without seeing the judge, 
a little soothed by the reflection that he 
was leaving it to Ruth to explain his de- 
parture. He stopped at Godwin’s store 
and bought bread and bacon, annoyed at 
old Milo’s questions. As if there was any- 
thing out of the way in a man’s choosing 
to sleep under his own roof! He walked 
briskly, unconscious of his burdens, his 
thoughts preoccupied with Ruth’s mysti- 
fying change of front. She’d liked him at 
first; he was sure of that. And now she— 
he accepted the word unwillingly—she al- 
most despised him. 

Well, he could stand it if she could. He 
compared her with the smart, sophisticatea 
girls in the office, girls who knew their way 


| about, who would do a fellow credit in any 


company. He’d always steered clear of 
Thesky wasstill brilliant when he reached 
farm gate, but the dusk had already 
begun to settle between the encroaching 
hills. The key to the front door was in 
Abner Chisholm’s keeping; he ought to 
He had 


the kitchen roof and scaling its weathered 


——- to the sill of his old window. It 


yielded to his pressure. Somehow there 
was something comforting in this fidelity, 
as if the house at least remembered him 
and made him welcome home. 

The feeling deepened as he glanced about 
It was just as he had left it; 
the same patchwork quilt on the corded 
bed; the glass lamp on the chest of drawers 
under the wavy mirror; even—he paused 
to make sure of this—even his discarded 
work clothes hanging from the oak pegs 
set in the wall, and the patched shoes he 
had worn the day he got away. 

It was queer, he thought, that Michael 
They would have fitted 


He guessed that his uncle would 
have hated to wear anything that had been 
his. Ruth’s absurd idea that Michael had 


| been fond of him recurred to his thought; 
she didn’t know Michael Blake! 


He grinned at a boyish impulse to change 
After all, it would 
He’d have to fuss with the 
stove, and the blue serge would show every 
spot. He dressed quickly, aware of a cer- 
tain comfort in the loose, ugly shapeless- 
His steps 
The 
lower room was already dim, ani he felt 
uneasy, conscious of its emptiness. He un- 
the door and brought in his suitcase 
and packages, rummaged in the cupboard 
with a quickening sense of adventure. 
Abner Chisholm’s wife had cleared out 
everything perishable, but the rest was just 
as she had found it. He decided to make 
coffee, and drew water, filled the pot, kin- 
It occurred to him that Mrs. 
Chisholm, who had taken the hens home 
to look after them, might not have hunted 
thoroughly for eggs, and he climbed into 


| the low shed that overhung the barnyard 


KILLS FLIES BY THE ROOMFUL| 


At 1922, Colonial Chemical Corporation | 


on the chance. There were ten eggs in the 
musty hay. He was whistling as he slid 
dewa' with his hatful, pleased with himself. 
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The wood box behind the stove was al- 
most empty, and he took the splitting ax 
from the corner where Michael had always 
kopt it. Probably he hadn’t forgotten that 
trick, either. There were plenty of sawed 
chunks in the lean-to. He chose a straight- 
grained piece to begin with. Hard maple. 
Michael liked it for the stove, he remem- 
bered. The concentric rings drew his eye 
Took a long time to make a tree like this, 
when you came to think about it. He be- 
gan idly to count the lines in toward the 
center. They made a kind of calendar, he 
thought. Here was the one that marked 
the year of his birth. The maple had been 
quite a tree even then. He counted on. 
Sixty of them. Michael had been ten when 
the tree rooted. It wasn’t so long, con- 
sidered in that light. Michael’s father 
would have been about forty. He might 
have planted this very tree, if that wasn’t 
just the judge’s talk, that tale of his going 
round starting seedlings. It would be sort 
of funny if he had. The idea seemed some- 
how to bridge the gap of years between 
that old Stephen Blake and his grandson. 
Kind of pathetic, Stephen thought, planting 
firewood that wouldn’t burn till you’d been 
under the sod for a quarter century. 

He swung the ax, and the wood split 
cleanly under the glancing blow. Heh: adn’t 
forgotten. He split three or four chunks 
for the fun of it before he carried an armful 
in to the stove. While he fried eggs in 
bacon grease over the snapping wood the 
fancy persisted in the back of his mind; 
there was something significant about his 
being here in Stephen Blake’s house, cook- 
ing supper over bits of Stephen Blake's 
tree. He wondered what the old man 
would think of him now. Probably he 
wouldn’t approve, if Michael Blake had 
suited him as a son. He looked over his 
shoulder as if his grandfather might be 
standing there watching him. Some pe op le 
believed in that sort of thing. He chuckled 
at the silly superstition. It was all the 
same to old Stephen by now. 

He ate with a sharp relish, by the light 
of a glass lamp, and washed the skillet and 
dishes afterward. It wasn’t bad to be here, 
after all. Even the thought of Ruth’s eyes 
as he had seen them last didn’t hurt so 
keenly now. He could find excuses for 
her—even be sorry for her. She just didn’t 
understand; she judged him by warped, 
false standards that were no true test. Old 
Michael Blake had prejudiced her against 
him too—no doubt about that. She took 
Michael’s side, stood with him, dead, against 
Stephen living. 

He guessed that it was his attitude to- 
ward Michael that had offended her. She 
was honestly sorry for Michael, and couldn't 
forgive Stephen for not pretending to be 
sorry too. 

Well, in a way he was sorry. It was a 
pity for anybody to waste his life as Michael 
Blake had wasted his—slaving away with 
nothing to show for it, letting somebody 
else benefit in the end. Stephen was sorry 
for anybody so self-blinded. But it wa 
lucky for him, he thought, that Michael 
had been like that. If Michael had been 
sensible, like his nephew, he would have 
cut off that timber, and there would have 
been precious little left for Stephen to 
inherit. 

He carried the lamp into the bedroom 
where Michael had died. His uncle had 
kept papers in a drawer of the old highboy; 
he ought to go over them, now that he was 
here. Foolish of him not to have thought 
of it this afternoon. There might be a bit of 
money too. He tugged at the knob eagerly. 

The drawer was half full of them. He 
carried it out to the kitchen table and came 
back for the lamp. Better go about it sys- 
tematically. He arranged the papers in 
neat piles—receipted bills, old letters, pen- 
ciled memoranda in Michael's laborious, 
crabbed figures, some worn account books, 
a pass book from the s savings bank at the 

Falls, showing a balance of some three hun- 
dred dollars, a scuffed wallet with a few 
dollars in bills and change. 

The account books drew his attention 
first. They went back, he found, to his 
grandfather’s day, records of the farm’s 
earnings, clumsily kept but clear enough to 
his understanding. So many cords of fire- 
wood at so much, so many logs sold to the 
sawmill, so much for hay and grain and 
potatoes—pitiful sums, totaling, for year 
after year, less than an errand boy’s earn- 
ings at the office. Even in Michael’s time 
the figures were small enough; he had just 
about made ends meet, Stephen guessed, in 
spite of his thrift. Latterly there were bet- 
ter prices; even firewood seemed to have 











gone up, and sales of saw logs ran into 
money. Of course it had cost more to live, 
too, but the figures made Stephen wonder 
a little. 

He hadn’t realized that the woodlot had 
been cropped so steadily for two genera- 
tions. He calculated that Michael had 
taken off, roughly, half a cord of hardwood 
from every acre every year; that the pines 
had yielded almost five hundred feet of 
boards to the acre. 

Adding up the totals of these sales, he 
was startled by the amount. Land that 
would yield so much, without suffering, 
ought not to be worthless. 

He found in another book more obscure 
notations of planting, in Stephen Blake’s 
hand. That back lot had been bought in 
1838, had it? And it must have been 
cleared then, if the entry was correct, or 
old Stephen wouldn’t have been transplant- 
ing pine seedlings there that year and the 
next. 

He smiled at the thought. What did 
Stephen Blake expect to reap from that 
sowing? He certainly couldn’t have hoped 
to see those pines reach saw-log size in his 
day. He must have been a crank even then, 
when he was young, wasting his strength 
on a crop that couldn’t ripen in much less 
than a century! 

He laid the books aside and turned to the 
letters. The topmost one gave him a sharp 
shock. It was typewritten on an engraved 
sheet that crackled in his fingers, and he 
knew the name by repute as a lumber house 
of solid worth. 

They offered Michael Blake a flat twenty 
dollars for every acre of his timber, and 
they offered it in a key that was unmistak- 
ably persuasive. And below, in Michael's 
toiling pencil, was the blunt record of his 
reply : 

“Wrote them no, 4/26.” 

Stephen Blake felt himself warm with 
the memory of his cocksure speech under 
Judge Verrill’s eye, and Ruth’s. Showing 
off, like a smart-Aleck kid, while that 
windy old fellow watched him and man- 
aged not to laugh! If he hadn’t stumbled 
on this letter he’d have snapped up that 
offer like a stupid fish rising to a painted 
fly! He wondered how much the judge 
would have made on the transaction; 
probably a fairish split; if the Meyerfeld 
people would pay twenty dollars, there 
would be a pretty profit in the deal at ten 
for the Caxtons and the judge. 

Well, he’d found out in time. He caught 
his breath. Ten thousand, anyway—per- 
haps more if he shopped around. Ten thou- 
sand! He'd take his time now. Before he 
sold he’d know for himself what that tim- 
ber was worth and get every penny of it. 
He’d show them whether he was as much 
of a fool as he must have looked this after- 
noon! 

How Michael Blake would have laughed 
at him if he’d known! Well, he wouldn't 
laugh now. Ten thousand dollars that 
Michael could have had for the taking; 
that the boy he’d oppressed and hated 
would spend, now, instead! The reflection 
seemed somehow to bring his uncle’s lean, 
grim face before him, as if Michael were 
still alive, still concerned in things. He 
found himself wishing that he could ask 
Michael about these offers instead of rely- 
ing on his own uncertain judgment. Also 
and the riddle was still troubling him when 
he fell asleep under the patchwork quilt 
he wondered why Michael Blake hadn't sold. 
There was some mystery here. Better go 
slow. Michael hadn’t been quite so much 
of a fool as he’d seemed, evidently. Per- 
haps he’d been right about this too, 


Iv 


ORNEY’S letter ran through his mind 

as he climbed toward the crest through 
the pines, his eye once more swift and 
shrewd in its observation and estimate of a 
stand of timber. They wanted thinning. 
He marked the trees that should come out, 
merchantable sticks, all of them. Out of 
this fifty acres he ought to cut two or three 
thousand dollars’ worth of saw logs. More 
than a year’s pay down there at the office, 
where Forney wrote his abrupt, impera- 
tive letters. Stephen Blake’s shoulders 
straightened a little; Forney didn’t realize 
that he was writing to a man who could buy 
and sell him if he wanted to; trying to 
threaten him with the loss of that thirty- 
dollar job unless he hurried back to it! 

He chuckled harshly. In the stillness of 
the woods the sound startled him. He had 
a fancy, for an instant, that he had heard 
Michael Blake laugh. His voice seemed to 
have changed, so that it was like his uncle’s. 





Michael had always laughed in just that 
short, barking fashion. 

He emerged, after the ascent, at the line 
fence beyond which Abner Chisholm’s 
clearing gave him an open vista of the 
rocky, rolling upland meadow. He saw 


| 





that Abner had stopped pasturing it; the 
young stuff would have been eaten back if | 


he had been feeding sheep up here. H« 
climbed the rotting rails for a nearer in- 
spection. There must have been a heavy 


| 
| 


fall of mast this year. The tiny tufts of new | 
pines were thick amid the grass, visible | 
only to a trained eye like Stephen Blake's. 


Hard to believe that each of those minute 
seedlings would grow into a pine like the 
tall, straight trees across the fence. He 
bent over one of them, troubled by a vague, 
perplexing conviction that he had done this 
before, long ago. 


In a hundred years, if nothing interfered | 


with it, this sprout would be bigger than 
those pines that his grandfather had 
planted, on just such land as this. Abner 


would be glad to get five dollars an acre for | 


it now; without the timber it would be 
worth no more in a century. He guessed 
that the same soil, beyond the line, was 
worth fifty times five dollars, because old 
Stephen Blake had planted it to pines, be- 
cause his son had spared and cared for them 
after him. 

Something seemed to compress those 
years, to Stephen’s mind. After all, a hun- 
dred years wasn’t so much—two lives had 
spanned it, overlapping for almost half of 
it. If he should have a son they would 
cover another hundred, between them; his 
grandson would be young a century from 
now. He thought inconsequently of Abner 
Chisholm, whose grandfather had sold that 
hill field to old Stephen Blake and probably 
chuckled over the deal as a good joke on 
his neighbor; Abner would be glad to have 
it the other way now. Funny how what a 
fellow was and had, depended on men long 
dead, like that. Old Stephen was almost 
forgotten in the glen, and yet here was his 
hand, reaching out from the past to put 
wealth into the pockets of his son’s son. 
Abner’s grandfather too—it was his fault 
that those pines didn’t belong to Abner, 
who just about kept alive on his poor land. 

He went back down the hill, passing the 
sugar maples and the slab-walled shed that 
housed the evaporator. Stephen Blake had 
planted those too; you could see that by 
the spacing. They were good trees. Mi- 
chael’s book showed a neat yield from 
sirup every year. Most of the old sugar 
groves were gone, but this one looked good 
for another twenty-five years at least. He 
remembered the labor of the season; the 
weight of the sap buckets swinging from the 
carved wooden shoulder yoke, the smell of 
the boiling sap over the long fire. Sort of 
good, he thought, to do that again some- 
time. 

He noticed that his legs had rediscovered 
the trick of walking on these uneven slopes; 
the stiff-kneed gait he had learned on shod 
streets had troubled him at first. People 
down there walked like Forney, with quick, 
sharp strides, hitting their heels hard. He'd 
even tried to imitate Forney’s gait himself. 
He scowled at the recollection of that curt 
letter. He’d tell Forney where he got off, he 
decided. He didn’t have to stand for that 
kind of talk any more. He’d go back when 
he got good and ready, if he went back at 
all. Maybe he’d go in with Donaldson in- 
stead. There wasn’t any hurry, and things 
up here had to be settled first anyway. 
He knew better now than to jump at the 
first offer that came along. 

Judge Verrill and the Caxton buyer were 
waiting at the house when he reached it 
He grinned as he recognized them, but his 
face was blankly sober when he shook 
hands. They wouldn't guess what he was 
thinking any more! He listened to an 
amended offer, a cautious increase over the 
original bid. He saw the judge’s anxious 
eye as he seemed to consider it, and remem- 
bered strangely that the Verrills had held 
whole townships of hill country not so 
many years ago. Funny that the: judge 
should be dickering and scheming for a 
shabby profit at a boy’s expense. This man 
had laughed at old Stephen Blake too 
called him a fanatic, a lunatic. 

“T’ll think it over,”’ he said at last. 

“Better think pretty fast then.”” Cax- 
ton’s man was brisk and abrupt. ‘“‘ We'll be 
through cutting over at the Falls this year.” 

“T guess the timber can stand it if I can. 
There'll be more of it next year, and I don’t 
notice the prices dropping much.” 

He saw them exchange swift glances 
The judge cleared his throat. 


| 
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| virgin timber left. 


| the eggs right now. 
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EVENING POST 


“Oh, come, Stephen, we know better 

than that!’’ He chuckled affably. ‘“ You 

can't make us think you mean to hold on. 
You’ll be due back at your business in a 
day or two. I admit that it’s shrewd to 
wear your old clothes and fetch back your 
team from Chisholm’s and pretend to be 
running the farm again, but it won’t work, 
my boy. I know you want to sell. Here’s 
Mr. Hanson, ready to close up the deal on 
the spot. Let’s put our cards on the table. 
If you don’t like our offer, suppose you set a 
price yourself—eh, Hanson?” 

Stephen eyed them deliberately. He 
hadn't realized the strategic value of what 
he had done. It had seemed sensible to 
bring back the cow and chickens, as long as 
he was here, to use the team to cultivate 
Michael's corn and potatoes. But if they 
thought he meant it 

“I don’t know as I want to sell at all, 
Judge Verrill. I been thinking it over since 
we talked, and I see things differently. It 
doesn’t look to me as if my grandfather was 
such a fool to go planting pines, after all; 
and my uncle might have sold off the tim- 
ber when you cut that last tract of yours 
and got a whole lot less than you're offering 
me for mine, And they cropped that wood- 
lot steadily too—made a living out of it 
for a good many years, without hurting it 
much that I can see. No, sir; it looks to 
me as if they’d been pretty smart.” 

“Say they were,” said the buyer shortly. 
“It didn’t do them much good, did it? 
You're getting the profits, if you take ’em. 
Maybe timber’ll be worth more a hundred 
years from now, but that won't matter a 
lot to you, will it?’’ A hundred years! The 
phrase stirred another echo in Stephen’s 
mind. Funny how it kept coming out in talk. 

“It all depends on how you look at 
things, I guess.”” He frowned. ‘The world 
doesn't end when I go out, I suppose. If 
I don’t cash in on these trees, I reckon 
somebody else wiil; and I’d just as soon 
have my grandchildren thinking well of 
me as have ‘em cursing me for an old fool 
who couldn't look ahead, I don’t see the 
hurry, anyway. Guess I can afford to wait 
a while. The trees keep right on making 
lumber, don’t they?” 

The judge stared incredulously. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you're think- 
ing of staying here, Stephen? Giving up 
your prospects down there in New York to 
settle down here like—like Michael?” 

Stephen Blake frowned. What right had 


| this man to speak of Michael Blake like 
| that? Wasn’t he here to justify Michael’s 
| stubbornness by putting a price on the 
| fruit of it? 


“IT might do worse, I guess.” He wagged 
“T been reading up about timber 


a bit. It’s pretty plain that if we're going 


| to have any in the next century we've got 
| to raise it, like a crop, farm it, the 


way my 
people have been farming it all this while. 


| And the records show that it’s been a pay- 


even when there was plenty of 
We can make more out 
of the woodlot than we can take off the 
land, cleared and cropped. Only most of 
us are in a hurry. Kill the goose to get all 
Maybe I'll sell, if the 
price looks good; but I don’t have to. 
Some ways I'd rather hold on. I can make 
this place pay me a living—maybe some- 
thing over that. I’m in no hurry.” 

They left him without having shaken 
He watched the dust lift 
behind the wheels, grinning a little. They'd 
be back with a better offer. It was a good 


ing crop, 


| scheme, letting them think he might stay 
| and hold on. 
| would bid too, 
that he wasn’t coming back just yet. If 


And the Meyerfeld crowd 
He decided to write Forney 


July 1,1922 


Forney didn't like it he could hire some- 
body else. He didn’t own Stephen Blake. 
At that, it wouldn’t be so bad to stay 
He’d see Ruth sometimes, if he lived here, 
and if he went back there wouldn’t be even 
the letters. 
Vv 
HE: SAW the judge’s vener: able rig again 
as he came in from his afternoon’s 
work in the corn, and suppressed a chuckle 
at this proof of his reasoning. They’d talk 
turkey now; they wanted this timber be- 
fore they moved their mill; they’d pay for 
it, once they realized that he wouldn’t take 
a fool’s figure. 

He stabled his team before he went up 
to the house. Let them wait. Do’em good 
to sit up there and wonder a little longer. 
He tried to guess what they'd offer this 
time. He hadn’t made up his mind what 
he would take; it was odd that he should 
feel a sort of hope that the new figure 
wouldn’t tempt him. It would be a pity, 
some ways, to let the woods go, even at a 
fancy price. Still, of course, if they made it 
worth while 

He was frowning as he unlatched the 
gate. He didn’t want to sell; selling a 
forest was different from selling a tree here 
and there. He remembered the old meta- 
phor—the goose that laid the golden eggs. 
A forest ought to go on forever and ever, 
tree following tree up into the sun; it was 
like a family, sort of. Men aged and died, 
but the race went on after them. 

He stopped short as he saw Ruth, saw 
that she was alone, saw in her eyes the 
wistfulness that he remembered. She came 
slowly down to him. 

“Stevie, father says—are you really 
going to stay and work the place, after all? 
Did you mean that, or was it just a clever 
tric k to get a bigger price? 

“T been thinking some about staying,” 
he said slowly. “That’s all I told the 
judge. It’s true enough.” 

“What makes you even think of it?” 

He dug at the shaggy turf with his heavy 
shoe. 

“T don’t seem to want to go back now. 
You’d be up here, and you wouldn't 
write ——” 

“Then it’s just because of me?” She 
seemed disappointed, somehow. The glow 
in her eyes dulled as he watched them. 

“Not all.’’ He spread his hands. “TI 
guess you'll think I’m crazy, but since I 
been staying here I been feeling as if—as 
if grandfather and Uncle Michael weren't 
dead; as if I was just—just finishing up 
their lives for ‘em, instead of living my own. 
I—-I guess you were right about Uncle 
Michael, Ruth. He kept my clothes wait- 
ing for me ali the time I was away. And 
he could have sold the timber to Meyer- 
feld, if he’d been amind to. I reckon he 
meant to save it for me. And I kind of 
hate to sell it as if I ” He stopped. 
“T was up on the hill this morning, and I 
found a lot of pine seedlings starting in 
Abner’s old pasture, and first thing I knew 
I was figuring on buying it and tending ’em, 
so’s they’d grow up into trees—maybe in 
a hundred years from now! As if I'd be 
alive then, and care what happened.”’ 

He caught his breath as her face changed 
and her hands moved ever so little out to 
meet his own. Without words, he seemed 
to see her thought, to understand himself 
through her understanding. A sense of 
triumph thrilled through him. Time, 
change, death—he saw himself and Ruth 
above these things, masters of them, of 
life that moved on resistlessly past them. 
He heard his voice: 

“‘A hundred years, 
hundred years?”’ 


Ruth! What’s a 
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TACT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


he says it is!” 
of a bugle call and then whimpered, 
cryin’, Benjy!” 

“F-finish these radishes,’”’ Benjamina 
commanded; “I want to go brush my 
hair.” 

There was the light sound of her rubber 
soles on the back stairs. Mrs. Egg lay 
down again, wishing that the urn of pepper- 
mints was within reach. In the kitchen 
Hamish said “‘ Aw, hell!’’ and the chair by 
the table creaked as he slumped into it. 
He would pare radishes very badly in that 
mood, Mrs. Egg thought. 

She now thought of Benjamina with ad- 
miration. Adam had seen the girl’s name 
on a list of women willing to take service in 
the country, at a Cleveland agency. He 
had gone . interview Benjamina, Mrs. Egg 

gathered, because a cook on the U. S. S. 
Ne vada had been named Saunders and the 
word looked auspicious. Accident, said 
Mrs. Egg to herself, was the dominant 
principle of life. She was much interested. 
Benjamina had taken proper steps to get 
away from an unpleasant guardian and 
should be shielded from any consequences. 
Certainly a girl who could cook to satisfy 
Adam wasn’t to be given back to some 
nameless male in Cleveland, ina flat. Mrs. 
Egg abhorred flats. A man who would 
coop two children in a flat deserved no pity 
or consideration. And Adam required 
gallons of peach butter for winter use. Mrs. 
Egg arose, stalked openly into the kitchen 
and addressed Hamish as an equal. She 
said, “Bub, you're an awful t actful boy 


He whistled seven notes 
“Quit 


and have sense. Dammy said so himself. 
Honesty is my policy, an’ I may as well 
say that I could hear all you were talkin’ 
with Benjamina right now. Whois 


” 


this Cousin Joe you’ve run off from? 
Hamish cut a radish in two and wretch- 
edly stammered, ‘‘H-he’s dad’s 
He’s a louse!” 
Mrs. Egg drawled, “ My 
awful yood description of 


cousin. 


gee! That’s a 
your relatic mi! 


Now, i haven’t any intention to lose Ben- 
jamina when she’s the best cook I ever 


had, an’ you’re not as ':.d rt :nilkin’ as vou 
mighi be. If this 7 re? nA cones down liere 
or makes any fuss E ll see to it that he don’t 
get anywheres. So if Benjamina gets 
frigh tened you tell her . uct I’m goin’ to 
look efter thi 

“Yes’ ma," sail Hamisn. 

He looked at Mrs. Egg with an amazed 
that was sooth ing. She beamed and 
strolled out of the kitchen. Descending 
the steps one by one, she came to the level 
walk of the dooryard and marched along it 
toward the Egg was taking a holi- 
day with his sister, married to a dyspeptic 
clergyman in Chicago, and it was her duty 

o aid Adam by surveying the cows. She 
peat red the barnyard and rounded the 
corner of the cc-vs’ palace into a group of 
farm hands bent above a trotting of dice on 
y. Adam looked up from this sport 
and s ad © “L o, mamma,” cheerfully. 

* My ’ Mrs. Egg faltered, regarding 
a pile of dave before his knees, “I never 
saw you win a cent at any game before, 
Dammy !”’ 

The giant grinned, cast the dice and 
raked three dollars toward him. His eyes 
were black lights. He announ ced “* Thi 
my lucky day, mamma!” and all the wor- 
shipful youths chuckled as he stood up. 
He walked over a Swede’s stooped back 
and dragged Mrs. Egg away from her hus- 
band’s hirelings. Then he lit a cigarette 
and consumed half its length in an appalling 
suction. The smoke jetted from his nos- 
trils in a flood. He patted Mrs. Egg’s 
upper chin with a thumb and said, “She 
gave me the air, mamma!” 


“What?” 


awe 


barns. 


is is 


“She told me to fly my kite! She's off 
me! She’s goin’ to marry Jim Randolph. 
It’s all flooie. I'd like a tub of 


champagne an’ five fried hens for supper! 
Mamina,”’ said Adam, “T ain’t engaged to 
that girl any more!"’ Therewith he took 
all the silver from his pocket and sent it 
whirling in a gay, chiming shower up the 
roof of the cow barn. His teeth flashed 
between his parted lips and dimples in- 
vaded his brown cheeks. He swung his 
arms restlessly and his mother thought that 
he would break into a dance. Adam re- 
flected, ‘‘It’s hell what happens by acci- 
dent, mamma. Was a bow! of punch in the 
lib’ry at that dance of Judge Randolph's 
Christmastime that’d knock he teeth out 
of a wildeat. Had six baw this 


cups. 





girl’s hand hangin’ over the banisters when 

was headin’ for the front door. I kissed 
it. Mamma, there ain’t any way of tellin’ 
a nice girl that you don’t mean anything 
when you kiss her, They don’t understand 
Bigg 

devastating admiration of her child 

made Mrs. Egg’s heart eae His man- 
ners were sublime. He li another cigs - 
rette and stated, “‘ Well, th: it’ s all of that. 
Then, wearied with much speech, he was 
still. 

“Mercy, Dammy! 
lief! Your sisters have been holdin’ forth 
about Edith Sims bein’ much more refined 
than God all afternoon. I was gettin’ kind 


of scared of her. What’s that 
phonograph plate, lamb?” 
Adam didn’t answer, but ripped the 


envelope from the grained disk, and Mrs. 
Egg saw, on the advertising, ‘“ Kashmiri 
Song.”” But her thoughts had sunk to a 
profound and cooling peace; there would 
be no more Edith Sims. She drawled, 
“Edith’s pretty awful sedate, 
I don’t think she’d have the sand to run 
off from—a person she didn’t like, or make 
her own livin’. 

The giant flung up his arms and made 
certain gestures. Hamish Saunders came 


hurtling from the house for orders. Adam 
said, ““Go get me some clothes, kid 
white. And shoes ’n a cake of soap. Then 


Put this plate with the 
He ground his nose with a 
then said, ‘‘ Nice 


come swimmin’. 
rest. Hustle!” 
fist, staring after the boy, 
kid, mamma.”’ 

“Mercy, yes, Dammy! Dammy, it’s 
pretty ridiculous to have Benjamina and 
the boy eat in the kitchen, and it takes tact 
to keep a nice girl like that contented. I 
think they’d better take their meals with 
us, sweetheart.” 

He nodded and strode off among the 
regular files of apple and pear trees toward 
the aimless riverlet that watered the farm. 
Mrs, Egg felt hunger stir in her bulk. She 
plucked an apple leaf and chewed, march- 
ing up the walk, its fragrant pulp. Ben- 
jamina was soberly chopping the chickens 
for dinner into convenient bits. 


Mrs. Egg applauded her performance, 
saying, ‘‘We’d better have ‘em fried, I 
think. Dammy prefers it. And when 
you’ve got time you might go get one of 
those very big green bottles of pear cider 
down in the cellar, honey. It’s awful ex- 
plosive stuff and Hamish hadn’t better 
drink any. And lay the table for four, be- 


cause it’s pretty lonely for Dammy eatin’ 


with me steadily. . . Edith Sims 
busted their engs agement this afternoon, 
by the way, though it isn’t at all im- 
portant 4 

““Tsn’t it?” 

Mrs. Egg refreshed herself with a bit of 
cracker from the table and drawled, ‘‘ Not 
a bit, deary. I've never heard of anybody’s 


the age of thirty over 

Dammy’s pretty 
too polite to say 
Judge Randolph’ 


heart breakin’ under 
a busted engagement. 
much relieved, though 
so, and Edith’ll marry 
second boy, who’s a very nice kid and has 
curly hair, although his teeth sticl 
some. So it don’t seem to matter except 
to my daughters, who'll want Dammy to 


out 


go into full mourning and die of sorrow 
They’re tearful girls, but nice. Let me 
show you how Dammy likes tomatoes 


fried when they’re done with the chicken.” 

‘Mrs. Egg,” said Benjamina, “‘ you're 
a remarkable person.”’ The slim, pale 
fingers twisted themselves against her dull 
blue frock into the likeness of a frightened 
white moth. She went on, ‘ You—you never 
get excited.” : 

““My gee! I haven’t any patience with 
excitement, Benjamina. Things either go 
right or they go wrong. In either case, it’ 
no good foamin’ at the mouth and tryin’ to 


kick the roof off. I'm like Dammy. I prefer 
to be calm,” said Mrs. Egg. ‘As for scat- 
terin’ rays of sunshine like a Sunday-school 


hymn, most people don’t thank anyone to 


do so—nor me, when I have indigestion.” 

““T—I feel much calmer since I’ve been 
here,”’ Benjamina said. ‘“‘It was so hot in 
the flat in Cleveland, and noisy. And it’s 


very kind of you to ask Hamish and me to 
eat with you and Mr. Egg.” 


Her hands had become steadfast. She 
smiled a little. 
“It'll be much more sociable, honey,” 


Mrs. Egg reflected. “Even if Dammy 
aon’t talk, he likes company, havin’ wen 
in the Navy where he had lots. 
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| gloom. 
you now? 


| Then the voice cried, 
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Where's the biscuit flour? There’s time to 
make some before supper.” 

The kitchen dimmed and Benjamina’s 
tall body dulled into a restful shadow. She 
moved without noise and her pleasant voice 
was low. Mrs. Egg devised biscuits in com- 
fort and smelled Adam's cigarettes in the 
living room. Hamish came to stimulate the 
making of this meal by getting his large 
feet in the way, and Mrs. Egg was scolding 
him tranquilly when the phonograph loosed 
a series of lazy notes. Then it sang, fer- 
vidly, of pale hands that it had loved be- 
side some strange name. 

“It’s that Kashmir business,”’ said Mrs. 
Egg. ‘Open the door, bub, so’s we can 
hear.”’ 


The music swelled as the door opened 


| and a circle of smoke died in the kitchen. 


Mrs. Egg saw Adam as a white pillar in the 
The machine sobbed “Where are 
Where are you now?” with an 
oily sadness. 

“Real touching,”” Mrs. Egg mentioned. 

A crashing of the orchestra intervened. 
“Pale hands, pink 
tipped, like lotus flowers that ”" The 
words jumbled into sounds. Mrs. Egg 
hungrily yawned. The tenor wailed, “I 
would have rather felt you on my throat, 
crushing out life, than waving me fare- 
well!” and the girl stirred beside the 
doorway, her hands in motion. The song 
expired with a thin noise of violins. Adam 
stopped the plate. An inexplicable silence 
filled the house, as if this stale old melody 
had wakened something that listened. 
Then Adam lit a cigarette. 

“Supper near ready, mamma?” 

“Pretty near, lamb,” said Mrs. Egg. 

Supper was pleasant. Hamish talked 
buoyantly of cows. He was impressed by 
their stupidity and their artless qualities. 
Benjamina gazed at the four candles with 
gray eyes and smiled at nothing. Adam ate 
fourteen hot biscuits and three mounds of 
an ice cream that held fresh raspberries. 
He stared at the ceiling gravely, and his 
white shirt tightened as he breathed out 
the first smoke above a cup of coffee. 

Then he said, “We'll go to the movies. 
Get your hat, Miss Saunders.”’ 

“But the dishes aren’t washed!” 
mina exclaimed. 

“The kid and I'll wash 
vouchsafed. 

Mrs. Egg yawned, “Go ahead, Benja- 
mina,”’ and watched the girl’s hands flutter 
as she left the green dining room. 

Adam blew a ring of smoke, which 
drooped, dissolving about a candle. He 
reached across the table for the coffeepot 
and filled his cup, then looked at Hamish. 

““What’s she seared of, kid?” 

“Cousin Joe,”’ said Hamish presently. 
“He’s—our guardian— wants to marry her. 
Y'see, we have some money from dad's 
store. Cousin Joe’s a lawyer and the bank 
pays him the money. 

‘Lived with him in Cleveland?” 

Hamish groaned, “You saw where we 
lived! Benjy couldn't keep the place lookin’ 
decent. He knocked his pipe out wherever 
he sat. But Benjy’ll be twenty-one in Octo- 
ber and the bank’ll pay her the money.” 

**An’ this Joe’s a sour plum?” 

“Well,” said Hamish, with the manner 
of last justice, “he can sing pretty well.” 

Mrs. Egg was thinking of bed at ten 
o’clock when the telephone rang and the 
anguished voice of her youngest daughter 
‘ame pouring from Ilium: 

“Mamma! Dammy’s got that girl in a 
box at the movies!” 

“T’'m glad,” said Mrs. Egg, “that they’re 


Benja- 


’em,”” Adam 


| sittingin a box. My gee! It’s hot as I ever 


felt it for this time of year, Fern! Ben sja- 
mina’s such a large person that she 

“Oh, mamma! And it’s all over town 
that Edith Sims is going to marry P 

“T can’t pretend that I’m either sur- 
prised or sorry, Fern. As for Dammy mar- 
ryin’ a girl he would have had to stoop over 
a yard to kiss after breakfast, it never 
seemed a just kind of arrangement to me, 
although I didn’t want to criticize her. 
The Simses are nice folks—awful refined. 
Mercy, but don’t Dammy look well in 
white pants?” 

“Mamma! 
heart!’ 

“T’'ll be forty-seven in December, Fern,” 
said Mrs. Egg. “Good night.” 

She drowsily ascended to her cool bed- 
room, where a vacuum flask of iced lemon- 
ade stood with a package of oatmeal 
crackers on the bedside table. In the dark 
she ‘ay listening to the obliging wind that 
now moved in the ten acres of orchard, and 
sometimes she chuckled, nibbling a cracker. 


You simply haven’t any 
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Finally she slept, and was wakened by 
Adam’s voice. 

“Was it a nice picture, Dammy? 

“Fair. Where's that law dictionary dad 
got last year, mamma?” 

“It’s in the pantry, under the par 
for the preserves, sweetheart.” 

“Thanks,” said Adam, and his 
softly away. 

Mrs. Egg resumed her slumbers compos- 
edly, and woke on the first clash of milk 
pails in the barnyard. Day was clear. 
Adam could get in the rest of the peache 
and paint the garage roof without discom- 
fort. She ate a cracker, dressing, and went 
down the back stairs to find Benjamina 
grinding coffee in a white, fresh gown that 
showed gentle color in her cheeks. 

“Mercy,” said Mrs. Egg, ‘‘ but you're 
real _ -arly " 

I don’t think it ean be very healthy for 
Mr. Egg and Hamish to wait so long for 
breakfast,”’ the girl said. 

“The men’s cook down at the bunk 
house always has coffee for Dammy. It’s a 
sad time that Dammy can’t get himself a 
meal around here, honey. But it’s nice to 
have break fast early. I think he’s hungriest 
in the mornin’.” 

“Isn’t he always hungry?” 

**Always,”” Mrs. Egg assured her hap- 
pily, beginning to pare chilled pe nenee: 
“‘and he likes your oatmeal, I notice. Bei 
Seotch by descent, you understand the 
stuff. You've been here ten days, and it’s 
remarkable how you've learne d what 
Dammy likes. If he was talkative it 
wouldn’t take so much intelligence. A very 
good way is to watch his toes. If they move 
he likes what he’s eatin’. My gee! It was 
easy to tell when he was little and went 
barefooted. He’s too tactful to complain 
about anything.” 

“He said, driving down from Cleveland 
that he hated talking much,” Benjami 
murmured. 

Adam’s black head showed above his 
blue milking shirt in the barnyard. Mrs. 
Egg watched the tall girl’s gray eyes quicken 
as she gazed down the wet grass. Mort 
mist fairly smoked from the turf and the 
boles of apple trees were moist. Hamish 
was lugging pails to the dairy valiantly. 

“The high school here,” said Mrs. Egg, 
“is very good for the size of the town, and 
Hamish will be perfectly comfortable in 
winters. You mustn’t be alarmed bY, my 
husband when he comes back from Chi 
cago. It’s a nervous habit he has of win in’ 
his left eye. It don’t mean a thing. 


>” 


affin 


feet went 


up 


Ing 


I'm 
tryin’ to get hold of some girl that’s reason- 
ably intell’gent to do waitin’ on table and 
dusting, which is not good for your hands.” 

“Tt’s very nice here,” Benjamina said 
still looking at the barny as. 

Mrs. Egg decided that she was a beauti 
ful creature. Her color im proved breath 
by breath, and her face had the look of a 
goddess on a coin. The vast woman ate a 
peach and inspected this virgin hopefully 
Then the pale hands shot to Benjamina’s 
throat and she whirled from the window. 
Hamish tumbled through the door, his 
shoes smeared with milk and his m« 
dragged into a gash of fright. 

He gulped, ‘It’s Cousin Jo ! He's 
out of a buggy at the gate!” 

“Gracious!”’ said Mrs. Egg 

She rose and walked into the veranda, 
smoothing her hair. The man limping up 
from the white gates was tall and his shoul- 
ders seemed broad. He leaned on a cane. 
He wore a straw hat made of ea rings 
of straw. Mrs. Egg greatly disliked him at 
once, and went down the steps dowly, ide- 
ways. Adam was lounging up from the 
barnyard and some farm hands followed 
him in a clump of tanned faces. The light 
made their eyes flash. The woman sighed 
There might be a deal of angry talk before 
she got rid of the lame person in black. He 
advanced and she awaited him under the 
apple tree below the steps. When he ap 
proached she saw that his hair was dull 
brown and sleek as he took off his hat. 

“Mrs. Egg?” 

“T am,” said Mrs. Egg. 

The man smoothly bowed. 
than six feet tall, but burly and not pale. 
His mouth smiled charmingly. He glanced 
at Adam, smoking on the steps, and twirled 
the cane in his hand. He said, “‘My name’s 
Hume. I’m an attorney. I’m the guardian 
of Benjamina and Hamish Saunders, my 
cousin’s children. They’re here, I under- 
stand?” 

“T understand,” Mrs. Egg drawled, 
“that you ain’t a. of a guardian, and 
they’re better off here.” 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Save You Oil 





The purpose of the lubricating oil in your engine is to ) 
lubricate the moving parts. If any of it works past / x ‘ 4 


the piston rings up into the firing chamber it’s not 
lubricating. It’s wasting money, choking off power 
and starting carbon troubles then and there. And 
it’s ten to one the cause is leaky piston rings. 


No-Leak-O Piston Rings won’t leak. ! 


A specially cut groove—the ‘‘oilSEALing’’ groove—found only 
in No-Leak-O Piston Rings—packs an oil film in between 
your piston and cylinder walls like ‘‘packing”’ in a pump. | 


In this way the groove sets up an impassable barrier and not | 
only prevents the lubricating oil from working up into the | 
cylinder heads to form carbon but keeps “‘unburnt’’ gas and 
kerosene from seeping down into the crank case to weaken 
lubrication. The same ‘‘barrier’’ seals the combustion 
¢ chamber tight and keeps every drop of your gas hard at work. 
For less oil consumption, more gas mileage, fewer repairs, 
longer life and more power, tell your repair man to install 
d No-Leak-O Piston Rings in your car. They give perfect oil 
ah u p control and compression in each individual ring. 
Write for interesting illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Piston Ring 
Problem and Its Solutions’’—telling why No-Leak-O does 
what no other ring can do. 








NO-LEAK-O PISTON RING COMPANY 
Department P-2 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
One Price During Eight Years of Continued Success 


One design—for all cars—50c and up | 


WE RECOMMEND ™EAD THIS SIGN 


“6 Ch 4 7. EY > 
“NO-LEAK-O° |[—_——na Ep 
a Garage or Supply Store that i 
PISTON RING « live and dependat le | ven I H | Pa rae 

: your Garage Man doesn't display it » ‘ uy | 
tell him you must have MWo-Leak-C \ (e 
Piston Rings for your next « f VY 
hauling. Beware of imitation 
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| with me, 


Benjamina’ s perfectly well off here. 
| sendin’ 
| make love at in a flat 
| saying this, 
| chins 

smelled of pipe smoke. 
| clean. 


| lose his temper and thrash this fellow. 
| mamma, please! 


| hand. 
| his eyes had partly shut. 


| whooped, 





| downstairs. 


| the air. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

Adam's voice came over her shoulder, 
“They’re goin’ to stay here.” 

Cold sweat rose in Mrs. Egg’s clenched 
hands. She turned and saw Adam's nos- 
trils rigid, yeliow on his bronze face. She 
said, ““Go in to breakfast, Dammy. I'm 
talkin’ to this person.” 

Adam might lose his temper. He must go 
away. She iooked at him for a moment, 
and the farm hands made new shadows on 
the turf, approaching curiously. Then 
Adam turned and walked into the kitchen. 

“We're wasting time,” the man ob- 
served, always smoothly. ‘“Benjy’s my 
ward and she’s going back to Cleveland 

“T don’t see as that follows, precisely,” 
Mrs. Egg panted. 

“The nearest justice would.’ 

“Then you ‘d better get the ne =~ jus- 
tice to say it,” said Mrs. Egg, “because 
As for 
her back to Cleveland for you to 
my gee!” 

She felt herself impolitic and tactless in 
but rage had mounted. Her 
shaking. The man’s clothes 
His collar wasn't 
was a dog. The kitchen door 
She dreaded that Adam might 
The 


were 


He 


slammed. 


man looked over her head. 

“Here,” said Adam, “get cut the 
Let’s settle this! Come 
ahead, Benj'mina. He can’t hurt you.”” He 
was leading the girl down the steps by a 
Smoke welled from his nostrils and 
He brought the 
white girl to face her cousin and said, 
“Now! My name’s Adam Egg. Benja- 
mina’s married to me. Show him your 
rings, kid.”’ 

The farm hands gasped and an Irish lad 
Adam undid his brown fingers 
from the pale hand. The big diamond and 
the circlet of little stones blazed below the 
rosy nails. Mrs. Egg put her palm on her 
mouth and a scream was a pain in her 
throat. She hadn’t seen Adam married! 
He threw away the cigarette by a red mo- 
tion of his tongue and drawled, “Go back 
in the house, kid!’ 

The man c.amped a hand on his cane 
and said ‘Without my permission !”’ 

“She’s twenty,” Adam _ grunted, 
shoulders tremulous under the thin 
shirt, ‘‘so what you goin’ to do?” 

Then nothing happened. Benjamina 
walked up the steps and stood with an arm 
about Hamish at the top. A farm hand lit 
a pipe. Mrs. Egg’s heart beat horribly with 
the pain of having missed Adam’s wedding. 
The man’s face was getting green. He was 
odious, completely. He said, “Their prop- 
erty stays in my control!” 

“To hell with their property!” 

Nothing happened. The man stood pok- 
ing his cane into the turf and turning the 
thick end among grass blades. Hamish 
came down one step. Then the man backed 
and whirled up his cane. 

Mrs. Egg shrieked ‘Dammy!” 
bruised her lip with her teeth. 

The heavy cane seemed to balance a long 
while against the sun. Adam stood. The 
thing fell across his right shoulder and 
broke with a cracking sound. The blue 
shirt tore and Benjaminascreamed. Adam's 
whole length shook and his lips were gray 
for a second. He slung out both hands and 
caught the fellow’s throat. He said, “Now! 
You've ‘saulted me with a dangerous 
weapon, see? Now, get out of here! Here’s 
your witnesses! You hit me! All I've got 
to do is walk you in to a judge and you'll 


way, 


hi : 
blue 


and 
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get a year, see? That’s law! Get out of 
this! I could kill you,”’ he drawled, ‘an’ 
I will if you ain’t out the gates in one 
minute!” 

His shoulders heaved. The shirt split 
down his back. The man went spinning 
in a queer rotation along the grass, like 
some collapsing toy. Adam stood with his 
hands raised, watching. The figure stum 
bled twice. Then it lurched toward the 
white gates in a full run, and the farm 
hands yelled. Adam dropped his hands and 
ripped the shirt from his shoulder. A band 
of scarlet had risen on the bronze of his 
chest. He said thickly, ‘‘Daman if he ain’t a 
husky! Hey, Hamish, get me some iodine, 
will you?” 

Benjamina ran down the steps 
dragged the rings from her fingers. 
babbled, ““Oh! Oh, Adam! What did 
let him strike you for? I’m so sorry!” 
thrust the rings into one of his palms 
cried, ““You shouldn’t have let him 
you! He's so strong!” 

“What was I goin’ to say if he said to 
show any weddin’ certificate? If he hit me 
it was assault, an’ I could get rid of him.” 

Mrs. Egg wailed, ‘Then you ain’t mar- 
ried, Dammy?” 

0 


and 
She 
you 
She 
and 

hit 


Adam leaned on the apple tree and 
stared at Benjamina, turning the rings in 
his hand. After a moment the girl flushed 
and walked away into the orchard of rus- 
tling boughs. A morning wind made the 
giant’s torn shirt flap. He sent his eyes to 
the gaping hired men and drawled ‘‘ What 
about those cows? 

Feet thudded off on the grass. Hamish 
came bounding down the steps with a bot- 
tle of iodine and a handkerchief 

“My gee, Dammy,” said Mr 
grasping the bottle, “if your sis 
the nerve to say you're tactless 
I'll Sit down, lamb! Oh, 
how can you think as fast as that? 

Adam lit a cigarette and blew smoke 
through his nostrils. His face was again 
blank and undisturbed. He asked “ Peaches 
for breakfast?”’ absently. 

“Anything you want, 
has oatmeal ready.” 

He clicked the rings 
feet wriggled in the moccasins. 
said ‘‘Mamma,” strangely. 

“Yes, Dammy.” 

“Mamma, I’ve put 
hell of a position, sayin’ 

“That's so, Dammy. 
town in no time.” 

Adam arose from the grass and examined 
his mother for a whole minute. His nostrils 
shook somewhat. He took the engagement 
ring from one palm and handed it to Ha- 
mish, ordering, ‘Kid, you go take that to 
your sister and tell her it’s with my com- 
pliments. I hate talkin’.” 

The boy’s red hair went flashing under 
the trees. Mrs. Egg watched him th ilt by 
his sister, who was wiping her eyes beside 
a trunk. They conferred. Soon Hamish 
turned about and began to make swift 
signs with his arms. 

Adam said, ““Good enough. . — 
ruess I'll call her Ben.” He lit his next 
cigarette and walked up the steps 

Mrs. Egg screamed, ‘“‘Dammy! 
you goin’ to go kiss her?” 

Adam’s eyes opened on his mother in 
alarm. 

He said, 


Egg, 
ters have 
after this 
Dammy, 


lamb! Benjamina 
in his hand and his 


Then he 


Miss Saunders in a 
we're married.” 
It'll be all over 


Ain't 


“T’m thirsty, mamma. And 
I've got to get a fresh shirt. Couldn't kiss 
anybody in this one. It wouldn’t be polite.” 

Then he waved his cigarette to his new 
love and slammed the kitchen door behind 
him. 


Al DEAL IN EXCHANGE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


British consul was to insure his own arrest. 
All hands were against him. 

At eight o’clock he was dressed and 
The fat proprietor, with the 
crumpled look about him of one who has 
slept in his clothes, was in the entry as he 
went forth. The creature gave him a grin 
of infinite malice and amusement. 

“You sleep good?” he inquired. 

Samuel Lawrence looked at him and 
knew himself vanquished. The creature 
had strength of a kind, both of physique 
and personality; he himself had none of 
either. He turned and went on down the 
hill. 

It was a morning of the true Paris glory, 
with a sky of soft radiance and a balm upon 
The freakish fate which buffeted 


him along took him to the grand boule- 
vards, where the trees along the sidewalk 
were resplendent with tender green. He 
was not shaved or properly washed, and he 
had not breakfasted, nor was he to break- 
fast. He moved at a tramp’s gait through 
the lively crowds, reflected in all his hu- 
mility and misfortune i in the brilliant win- 
dows of the shops. 

He could improvise no plan. He knew 
he was at the mercy of incalculable forces; 
and when it was nearing noon, and he was 
already footsore, the freakish fate took pity 
on him. 

It happened near the Madeleine. He 
was going along the sidewalk, limping a 
little now, when he saw, coming in the 
other direction, a figure whose view made 








him halt with a gasp. A plump and pros- 
perous figure it was, with a high-held, 
serene and debonair face under a gray 
Hamburg hat, sprucely tailored, with a neat 
pomaded mustache. It was the stranger of 
the train, the man who had taken the 
wrong suitcase. 

The man passed him. Samuel Lawrence 
came round as on a pivot; then in an ac- 
cess of energy followed and overtook him. 
He touched him on the elbow. 

“‘Excuse me,” he said nervously. 

The other spun on his heel, and it seemed 
to Lawrence that an immense relief showed 
upon his face at the sight of himself. Then 
it darkened. 

“What the devil d’you mean by layin’ 
hold of me like that?’’ demanded the 
stranger. 

“IT beg your pardon for startling you,” 
said Lawrence. ‘‘But I believe you took 
my suitcase from the train yesterday in 
mistake for your own.”’ 

The face before him cleared up. 

“Oh, it was yours, was it? Yes, I recog- 
nize you now. Why = t you come after 
me? I found my case all right, but I 
couldn’t see a trace of you.” 

Lawrence explained. The well-fed stran- 
ger nodded. 

“Well,” he said, “your case is all right. 
I left it in the consigne—the cloakroom, 
that is. But like a silly fool I found this 
morning that I'd lost the ticket. Still, you 
can get it all right.” 

Lawrence trembled. Then the case and 
its secret were still intact. 

“Would you kindly tell me how I should 
proceed?” 

“Certainly,” said the other. “It’s easy 
enough. You go to the consigne, you know, 
and you claim it. You'll have to prove your 
identity and all that in the usual way, and 
describe the contents of the thing. Then 
you open it, and when they’ve checked your 
description they hand it over to you.” 

“Oh!” said Lawrence; and presently, 
“Thank you.” 

“T’ll drive up with you now and see you 
through it if you like,” volunteered the 
other. 

Lawrence shook his head hopelessly. He 
became suddenly aware that his chance- 
met acquaintance could develop a peculiar 
steely piercingness of gaze. The bland and 
healthy face was in a moment acute and 
formidable. 

“No?” said the 
But come and have 
talk to you.” 

And when 
he added startlingly, 
Lawrence!”’ 

Lawrence collapsed and surrendered. 
He suffered himself to be led away. 

“Are you a detective?”’ he gasped. 

The other considered as if uncertain 
whether he were or not. 

“No,” he finally decided. ‘‘ Nothing of 
the kind. Your case is in the London 
papers this morning. That’s how I knew 
your name.” 

Seated upon a plush bench in the interior 
of a café, with whisky and soda before them, 
they talked. 

“An’ the boodle is in that case?”’ said 
the stranger. ‘‘Three thousand-and-odd 
of the best—and I took it by accident and 
put it out o’ reach. Me! Well, we got to 
get it somehow.” 

“What did the papers say?” faltered 
Lawrence. 

“Oh, them! Seems your camera peopie 
are suspecting anything from the truth to 
loss of memory. Seems to me they trusted 
you pretty far. But never mind about that. 
What, have you been doing since yester- 
day? 

He was persistent, and soon he had the 
full story of Samuel Lawrence’s first night 
in Paris. He laughed. 

“T shall have to look after you a bit,’’ he 
declared. “At any rate until we get that 
bag. But the first thing for you is a bite 
of lunch. Garcon!” 

3ut,” hesitated Lawrence, “are 


“All right! 
I want to 


stranger. 
a drink. 


hung back 
Mr. 


Lawrence still 
“Better come, 


you 
er 

“Go ont” 
it! Am I a crook? 


encouraged the other. “Say 


Is that it? 


Why, of 


course I am, and a good one—not a | 


bloomin’ beginner like you! My name's 
Neumann; Pony Neumann my friends call 
me; an’ you’re lucky to have run across 
me. Ah, here’s the menu.” 

It was an admirable lunch which Mr. 
Neumann selected, satisfying yet delicate, 
at once stimulating and rewarding the 
appe tite; and as they ate he talked. 

‘That damn ticket!” he philosophized. 
at pose I wasn’t very careful where I put 
the case not being mine; and so it goes 
aaa loses itself. I’ve known men hanged 
or guillotined through accidents as little as 
that. And think o’ that thing ‘blowing 
about in the gutter just as if it warn’t worth 
betier than three thou! There’s romance 
for you! Take some more o’ this wine.”’ 

Lawrence sighed. 

“T put it in my overcoat poc ket,”’ said 
Mr. Neumann. “Then I suppose I pulled 
out my gloves or my cigar case and it went 
adrift. I searched that coat this morning 
and ali I found was a ten-centime piece that 
had somehow got into the breast pocket. I 
searched the suit I'd been wearing, too, but 
nothing doing.” 

“Then how * began Lawrence 
“Ah!” said Mr. Neumann. ‘That’ 
what I’ve got to think out. But whatever 
I arrange, you'll have to be on hand. You 
[ was fool enough to explain at the 
consigne that I'd taken the thing by mis- 


see, 


take. So you'll be wanted. Where are you 
going to stay?” 

Lawrence smiled we vakly. 

“T’ve cot no money he reminded Mr. 
Neumann 

“Ab, put you have!” retorted that 
financi.:, reaching into his bosom. ‘ You're 
an investment, my boy. See this? That's 
a thousand-frane note, that is, an’ I'm 


goin’ to invest it in your expectations. An 
you better get a shave an’ a bath right 
away. An’ look here! You find a place to 
stay, an’ meet me here tomorrow at the 
same time, eh? An’ now you better bump 
along.” 

Lawrence rose obediently. There was no 
part in this conversation that he was com 
petent to sustain, and obedience was his 
only course. A waiter ran to help him with 
his coat and hand him his hat. 

“All right, I'll tip him,”’ said Mr. Neu 
mann over the cigar which he was lighting 
“*Tomorrow at the same time, remember !”’ 

“Tomorrow at the same time,” repeated 
Lawrence mechanically, and took his de 
parture 

The barber’s at which he himself 
shaved and his hair brushed demurred a 


got 


little at changing a thousand-franc note, 
but achieved it in the end. Lawrence 
tipped generously. 

‘Thank you,”” he understood the barber 
to say in French. ‘“‘And here is M. Neu 
mann’s hat,” 

“Eh?” 


The barber smilingly turned the hat over, 
as one who has played a clever trick, and 
lettered in gilt upon the leather sweatband 
within, plain as a sign post, was the name 
P. Neumann. 

‘They gave me the wrong hat,’’ 
Lawrence. 

He took it, however, and stood with it in 
his hand, Jas \ne ided whether to return wit! 


said 


it at once to the café or postpone it till 
tomorrow. It was a smarter hat than his 
own. He saw the corner of a piece of green 


paper stich king up from inside the sweat 
band and plucked it out 
““Ah,”’ said the barber. 


,*? 


“Un billet de 
consigne 

He recognized the word consigne and 
gasped. It was, it must be, the lost cloak- 
room ticket. Mr. Neumann had put it in 
his hat instead of in his pocket and forgotten 
it. He startled the barber by uttering a 
loud cry and dashing from the shop. 

That afternoon the Beach Camera C 9 
pany received a telegram from Paris whic 
startled them considerably. It said: 

“Amhere. Money intact. Returni 


ing to 
night. SAMUEL LAWRENCE.” 


And in the end loss of memory was held 
to be the true explanation. Mr. Neumann 
however, had another word for it. 
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ADVENTURES IN BUDGETING 


(Continued from Page 4) 


from the top of the Washington Monu- 
ment. For nobody would be in danger of 
losing his job if the head of the company 
wasn’t prepared to back to the limit the 
recommendations of the general manager. 

The chief idea of the Budget Bureau was 
the collecting of information and the pre- 
senting of estimates concerning the amount 
of money needed by the different depart- 


| ments of the Government in 1923 and 
| succeeding years. Using this information 
| and these estimates, the President on the 


one hand could see how to apply pressure 
to cut down unnecessary spending by the 
departments, while Congress on the other 
hand could see how far it ought to go in 
authorizing the departments to spend 
money. The Budget Bureau wasn’t sup- 
posed to have anything at all to do with 
expenditures during the current year. 
Dawes had no sooner reached Washing- 
ton, however, fresh from his experience of 


| the beneficial results obtained by executive 


pressure of the commander in chief of the 


| American Expeditionary Forces on the 
| different branches of the Army, than he 


began to pound his desk irritably and howl 


| for the same sort of executive pressure to 
| be exerted by the President. Poking every- 


body within reach in order to obtain the 
proper amount of attention, he declared, 


| averred and insisted that everybody might 


as well start saving at once, inasmuch as 


| saving depended on no budget law, but on 
| executive pressure and business manage- 


ment. The President existed, so that the 
executive pressure could be provided with- 
out undue agony; while Dawes stood ready 
to deliver the business management. 
Everything, in a manner of speaking, was 


| all set. 


That being the case, Dawes’ slogan at 
once became “Let’s go!’’ He went roar- 


| ing and fuming and sputtering and jabbing 


into the Executive offices of the White 
House and rapped the presidential desk a 
few times, and slapped his knee violently, 
and waved his bony forefinger freely in 
every direction, pausing ever and anon to 
jab the presidential forearm or to feint at 
jabbing it, and demanded an instantaneous 


| start of business management and saving. 


The President, who is a slow, mild and 
pleasant mover when there is little of im- 
yortance in sight, or when he isn’t abso- 
utely certain of his ground, but who is a 

d. solid, decisive and overwhelming 
mover when he’s sure he’s right and the 
matter is important, looked at Dawes 
benignantly*over the top of his glasses and 
blandly remarked, ‘Go to it!” 


Getting Along With Less 


So Dawes went to it. There were forty- 
three government departments that came 
under his jurisdiction; and each one of the 
forty-three, to use the Dawesian phraseol- 
ogy, was doing as it damned pleased. The 
President did exactly what would be done 
in any business, and called a meeting of all 
the departments that were spending money. 

“Now,” said he in effect, “‘you’re all 


| running wild and spending too much 
| money. 


It’s got to stop. You've got to 
economize. I’ve selected an agent to see 
that my policy in this matter is carried 
he is—your new general 
manager, Charles G. Dawes.” 

For the first time in the history of the 


| United States the President had assumed 
| responsibility for the spending of the 
| executive departments. 


Congress had already made appropria- 


| tions for these departments, and under the 
| old system the departments would have 


spent every cent of the appropriations and 


| a little matter of $500,000,000 more. The 
| departments have always told Congress 
| that the appropriations that are made for 
| them are too little—always. 
| Dawes demanded economy, and the Presi- 


Yet when 


dent backed him up, the departments 
figured busily for a month, and then agreed 
to spend $112,000,000 less than their 
appropriations in 1922. When they got 
down to actual work, striving in every 
way to carry out the President’s wishes, 


| they found that they could do even 
| better—that they would spend $136,- 
| 000,000 less than their 1922 i he a er 


The departments showed conclusively that 


| when my 4 were subjected to executive 
| pressure the 


y could get along on ‘ess than 
the amount that they had assured Con- 
gress was too little. 


Thus the principle was established that 
hereafter the amount of money appro- 
priated by Congress for the departments 
is not to be considered necessary as a mini- 
mum of expenditure, but as the outside 
amount which the departments are to be 
allowed to spend. Until a President comes 
along who is willing that the nation’s 
money shall be thrown away in the old, 
wasteful, boneheaded way the depart- 
ments will be held to account by the 
President to spend as little as is consistent 
with efficiency. 

here is a large amount of confusion 
over the savings that have been effected 
by the Budget Dureau: and in that con- 
nection it would be well for the people of 
the country to understand that, although 
Dawes is frequently very extreme with his 
bawlings-out, he is invariably very con- 
servative with his claims. He claims noth- 
ing whatever that doesn’t belong to him, 
and he frequently refuses to claim things 
that actually belong to him, but that might 
be misunderstood by politicians who feel 
that they must fight him because he is work- 
ing under a Republican Administration. 


Demagogues at Work 


He does not, for example, claim that his 
bureau has saved the $136,000,000 that 
the departments would have spent if it 
hadn’t been for executive pressure. The 
departments had no business to spend 
what they didn’t need to spend. Such a 
failure to waste money is not a saving; it’s 
ordinary rudimentary business manage- 
ment. Certain pinheads, after reading 
Dawes’ reports, have a rush of brains to 
the feet and imagine that he is claiming as 
a Budget Bureau savings the amount of 
money that the departments might have 
spent but didn’t. He is not, however. He 
says that such a failure to spend is an 
economy brought about by executive pres- 
sure. For example, Congress authorized 
the Budget Bureau to spend $225,000 dur- 
ing its first year. It actually spent $130,- 
000. The fact that it could have spent an 
additional $95,000 doesn’t cause Dawes to 
claim gayly that he saved $95,000. His 
savings in the operation of the Budget 
Bureau were something else again. By 
careful buying and economizing in the mat- 
ter of furniture, office supplies, telephone 
charges, and what not, the Rudget Bureau 
actually saved itself $2991.20 in cash, and 
that’s all that Dawes claims in savings for 
his particular department. 

Dawes and his bureau may be operating 
under a Republican Administration; but 
for all that they are not Republican 
agencies. Neither are they Democratic, 
Socialist, Populist or anything else. They 
are business agencies first, business agencies 
last and business agencies all the time. 
Dawes argues, as any high-class business 
man would argue, that the Budget Bureau 
is not concerned with any political party, 
and that to be successful it must have the 
confidence of the people. 

It must satisfy the impartial business 
mind that its work and its claims are on the 
square. In doing that it will never satisfy 
the demagogues among the Republican pol- 
iticians or among the Democratic politi- 
cians; but it can’t satisfy either of them and 
be a success. 

Total government expenditures in 1922 
were $1,600,000,000 less than in 1921. For 
campaign purposes the Republican dema- 
gogues at once set up a loud and ear- 
splitting outcry to the effect that this was 
a saving accomplished by a Republican 
Administration. It wasn’t anything of 
the sort. It was the inevitable result of 
getting back toward a normal basis from 
abnormal war conditions. 

On the other hand, for campaign pur- 
poses Democratic demagogues in Congress 
attack the Budget Bureau by selecting one 
or two little things from its records, telling 
a part of the facts about them, and thereby 
intimating to the country at large that no 
savings at all have been effected. Under 
this head comes the celebrated broom inci- 
dent, of which much was made at the 
time. The Democratic demagogues—a 
demagogue being a person who will gladly 
sacrifice his country’s well-being for per- 
sonal or party ends—are no more and no 
less contemptible in their attitude than the 
Republican demagogues who claim tre- 
mendous savings. 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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| (Continued from Page 94) 
| If Dawes were a politician and a dema- 
| gogue he would claim that the Budget 
| Bureau in 1922 had saved $905,000,000, 
| for $905,000,000 i is the decrease in the run- 
ning expenses of the departments which are 
under executive control. He would be 
reasonably justified in claiming it, for a 
railroad or any other corporation measures 
the efficiency of one year’s administration 
by the increase or decrease of that year’s 
running expenses over or under the run- 
ning expenses of the preceding year. Dawes, 
however, says that a lot of that $905,000,- 
000 decrease was inevitable, and he won’t 
touch it. 

What Dawes claims as savings brought 
| about directly by executive pressure, work- 
| ing through the Budget Bureau, is $250,- 

134,835.03—a sum which will hereafter be 

re ferred to as $250,000,000; for what is 
| three cents, more or less, between friends? 
He has the itemized figures to prove it 
figures which take account of twenty-eight 
cents’ worth of ells—whatever an ell is 
and fifty-eight cents’ worth of bolts and 
$66,000 worth of anchor chain and thirty 
cents’ worth of dividers and seventeen 
ecnts’ worth of bushings, to say nothing 
of balloon envelopes to the value of $104,- 
809.32, and a saving of ten cents on three- 
} quarter-inch galvanized iron tees and of 
eight cents on a nutmeg grater, and so on, 
ieee that wants the figures can get 
them in a tastefully printed ninety-two- 
page brochure, tersely entitled Report of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
on the Subject of Economies and Savings 
in Governmental Business. There are 
enough figures in this brochure to give an 
| adding machine dyspepsia. 

The manner in which Dawes, acting for 
the President, accomplished this saving of 
$250,000,000 was as follows: He estab- 
lished a number of coérdinating agencies 
in order to secure unity, coéperation and 

cobrdination in the activities of the differ- 
ent gove rnme nt departments and estab- 
lishments. These were the Federal 
Purchasing Board, the Federal Liquidation 
Board, an organization of corps-area co- 
| ordinators, a surveyor general of real es- 
tate, a Federal motor-transport agent, the 
Federal Traffic Board, the Federal Specifi- 
cations Board and an interdepartmental 
board of contracts and adjustments. 

An official of the United States Steel 
Corporation came to Washington and 
dropped in to take a look at Dawes’ organi- 
zation. 

Good enough, s 
| seen it all; “it’s practic ally 
organization that we have.” 





said he when he had 
the same 


Coérdinating Boards 


And when the United States Govern- 
| ment begins to do business like United 
| States Steel there is relief in sight at last. 
| “These agencies,” said Dawes, reporting 
to the President in his more formal manner, 
free from finger jabbings, table wallop- 
ings and hell-and-Marias—‘“these agen- 
cies, concerned alone with efficient and 
economical methods, should operate in the 
same manner, whatever the political changes 
which may occur in administration. Like 
the Budget Bureau and other agencies for 
the imposition of business policy, they are 
impersonal, impartial and nonpartisan. 
They can never properly become the sub- 
ject of partisan dissension. They must 
exist as agents concerned with routine 

| methods of business at the disposal of the 
Executive and Congress indefinitely. If 
they are not kept in existence there will be 
an immediate reversion to the demoralizing 
lack of cojrdination among the independ- 
ent departments and establishments which 
has obtained ‘in the governmental business 
administration in the past. Made up from 
the continuing body of public employes, 
and concerned simply with the unification 
of the business machine, their sphere is one 

| outside of politics and of general policy, 
and in the realm alone of business common 
sense, 

These codrdinating boards keep a watch- 
ful eye on everything. In the past, if the 
Department of Commerce wanted a box 

| of tacks and a couple of steam winches it 
went out and bought them, wotting not 
and recking not that the War Department 
might have recently bought some _ nice 
shiny tacks and a whole flock of steam 
winches for which it had lost its first fine 
enthusiasm. Under Dawes, however—and 
under Gen. Herbert M. Lord, who will be 
Dawes’ successor, and under all future 
Directors of the Budget, provided that 
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future Presidents do not get cold feet-—the 
coérdinating boards know what each de- 
partment has on hand, and how much or 
how many it has, and how long it takes to 
get it, and if not why not, andso on. Ifthe 
Department of Commerce wants a steam 
winch today it tells the Federal Purchasing 
Board, and the Federal Purchasing Board 
gets it a nice steam winch for a consider- 
ably smaller expenditure of public funds 
than formerly obtained. 

These matters are imperfectly and un- 
willingly understood by many of the 
pureaucrats who run much of the business 
of the departments. They are lazy, they 
are in a rut, they are deeply suspicious of 
outside interference, they are for their own 
departments first, last and all the time, 
they are slow-witted. In a word, they are 
pinheads. A great many of the bureau 
chiefs, of course, have given the Budget 
Bureau nothing but the most whole-hearted 
and capable coéperation; but others 
haven't. Even in the cabinet itself there 


have been men who have been, to speak | 


conservatively, scarcely the sort of moth- 
ers’ helpers that an efficient business man 
wishes to find among his assistants. 


Pressure on the Navy 


Secretary Weeks and Secretary Mellon, 
both big business men, who realize to the 
full the imperative need of whole-hearted 
coéperation, have furthered in every way 
the President’s policy of economy as 
handed down by the Budget Bureau. But 
there have been other distinguished cabi- 


net members who were earnestly in need of | 


arousing to the fact that the sun of progress 
had pushed its gleaming disk above the 
cowshed of bureaucracy and party politics. 

This is nothing new. Dawes, 
meeting of the cabinet and bureau chiefs, 
pointedly remarked that “until the Presi- 
dent assumed his attitude of responsibility 
for a unified plan, the attitude of everybody, 
from cabinet, department heads and bureau 
chiefs down to clerks, has always been one 
of hostility to anything which interfered 
with the plan of their separate jurisdictions, 
irrespective of the demoralizing 
such an attitude upon the business inter- 
ests of the Government which they have 
sworn to serve.” 


Let us consider for a moment the case of | , 


the two ships which were needed by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey—a case which 
is a fetching example of the manner in 
which the fine old hard-shelled bureaucrat 


sits back on his haunches and simulates 


activity by waving his feelers. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey, which 
is a part of the Department of Commerce, 
needed two ships. So it came to the Bureau 
of the Budget to ask it to ask Congress for 
$1,000,000 with which to get the 
Dawes, 
unnecessarily, told his chief coérdinator to 
look around and see what he could find in 
the way of ships. The chief coérdinator at 
once reported that if the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey would get two mine sweepers 
from the Navy Department its craving for 


ships would be assuaged and the $1,000,000 | 


would be saved. 

So the Director of the Budget wrote a 
little note to the Secretary of the Navy, 
asking him to agree to the transfer of two 
mine sweepers from the Navy to the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. In due course he 
received a reply signed by. the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy stating tersely that 
tuere was nothing doing. The note, of 
course, was written by a petty bureau 


chief, although it was signed by Mr. Roose- | 


velt. 

Why had the bureau chief refused to 
agree to the transfer of the two ships? He 
just didn’t want to. He was sot in his 
ways. 


continue to belong to the Navy. Give two 


ships to the Department of Commerce? | 


Say, where do they get that stuff? 


Under the methods of doing government | 
in the United | 


business which obtained 
States from the close of the Revolutionary 
War down to 1921, that terse note from the 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy would | 


have ended the negotiations, and the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, 
ships, would have been obliged to disgorge 
$1,000,000. 
But under the new methods there has 
been a change. The President is interested 


in knowing about a department head who | 


declines to save $1,000,000 when 
quested — 


ter, or even ten cents. So the President’s 


re- 





| white 


before a | 


| Write for « 


effect of | 


ships. | 
unwilling to see $1,000,000 used | 


That which belonged to the Navy would | 


in order to get two | 


or 1,000,000 cents for that mat- | 
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general manager, in the person of Charles 
Gates Dawes, got hold of the Assistant Sec 
retary of the Navy and asked him kindly to 
step over to his office, and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy stepped. 

When he had arrived Dawes told him a 
number of interesting and newsy titbits 
that had been gleaned in passing by his 
impartial and nonpartisan codrdinating 
agents. He told him, for example, that the 
Navy had forty-nine surplus mine sweepers 
that were about to go out of commission. 
He told him that if two of these mine 
sweepers were loaned to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey they would remain in 
commission instead of going out of com- 
mission. Since a ship in commission doesn’t 
deteriorate as rapidly as a ship out of com- 
mission, the two mine sweepers would be 
better off with the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey than with the Navy Department. 
In case of a war the mine sweepers would 
be transferred back to the Navy. And 
lastly Dawes told the Assistant Secretary 


of the Navy that if the transfer wasn’t 
made the President would have to ask 
Congress for $1,000,000 to build new 
ships—and that the President would un- 


questionably be bored to tears by such a 
contingency. 

Having been told these things, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, who is an 
intelligent young man, said immediately 
that the proposition was fair enough; 
stepped back to the Navy Department and 
sent a new letter which agreed to the trans- 
fer of the two ships. 


1 
so ne 


The plot now thickens. When the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey went to get its two 
ships it found that they were being re- 


paired, and that their engines were lying 
around loosely and uselessly. 

The cost of assembling the engines and 
putting the ships in repair would have 
been $10,2 10, and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey had no appropriation available for 


getting the job done. So Dawes wrote 
another letter to the Navy Department, 
asking it to spend $10,240 putting the 


ships in shape. 
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In due course a letter ¢ ame back from 


the Navy Department declining the re- 
quest with thanks rhis letter, too, was 
unquestionably written by a bureau chief, 


it was because 
Navy 


He wasn’t at all worried over 


and the reason that he wrot« 
he wanted 
Department 


to save $10,240 for 


the fact that if he saved $10,240 for the 
Navy Department he would cost the United 
States $1,000,000. He preferred to save | 
$10,000 for his department rather tl to 
save $1,000,000 for the United States 


So Dawes again took the matter up with 


the Secretary of the Navy, pointing out 
that a saving of $10,000 by the Navy 


meant a loss of $1,000,000 to the Govern- 
ment. And this time the Secretary 
Navy wrote an agreeable letter 
put the two ships in repair before deliver 
If by any c ance the Sec retary of the 
Navy or the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy had not been men of i: telligence ar 


of e 


agreeing to 





understanding and had refused to accede 
to Dawes’ requests, then the President, 
having demanded economy, would have 
been derelict in his duty if he hadn't at 
once given him, as the saying goes, the 
gate. That is why executive pressure is the 
controlling force in government economy; 


all the 
able 


budget laws in the 
economy if 


and that is why 


world will be ur to secure 


the President isn’t solidly in favor of it 

It is this sort of thing that the Budget 
Jureau is forced to hight on every sicle 
When Democratic congressmen attack the 
budget system, as they have been fre 
quently doing, they are fighting for it 
continuation in government busine It is 
such stupidity that causes Dawes to leap 
in the air with rage and how! his indigna 
tion aloud to high heaven until the very 
flies stop dancing around the chandelier 


and crawl behind the picture molding 








By transferring surplus property from 
one department to another the Budget 
Bureau coérdinators have saved the de- 
partments from going out into the open 
market and spending $27,000,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money. "“his would have been 
impossible before the Budget Bureau too! 
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hold of things and made the departments 
stop acting as little independent govern- 
ments. That $27,000,000 would have been 
definitely and certainly spent. Yet through- 
out the different departments there are 
moans and groans and wails of protest. be- 
cause the Budget Bureau has taken work- 
ers from them to assist in the budget 
system. The total salaries of these men is 
$109,000. Their salaries are still charged 
to the departments from which Dawes 
drafted them, and so the departments are 
gnashing their teeth and rending their gar- 
ments. Yet the work of these men has 
saved the Government $27,000,000. The 
departments don’t look at the $27,000,000 
saving. They look at the $109, 000, which 
their brains interpret as a loss. Now here 
are the narrowness and the selfishness of the 
politician or the bureaucrat seen with such 
clarity as when he stands forth in the cold 
light of business efficiency. 

Although the Budget Bureau exists to 
tell the President how to make his depart- 
ments spend more economically and to tell 
Congress how much spending money the 
departments should be given, there will be 
frequent occasions when the President and 
Congress fall out with great enthusiasm. 

The President in his budget, for example, 
allowed that $29,000,000 would be plenty 
of money to spend on rivers and harbors. 
But because of the pressure of eager con- 
stituents, the House of Representatives 
disregarded the recommendations of the 
Committee on Appropriations and author- 
ized the expenditure of $41,000,000 on 
rivers and harbors. This is the old familiar 
pork barrel, with $12,000,000 worth of pure 
pork floating heavily and pallidly at the 
top. It now remains to be seen whether the 
President will support his budget by veto- 
ing this bill; and if you are at all ac- 
quainted with the characteristics of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding you will bet heavily that 
he will do so. 

Congress, always parsimonious when it 
comes to cutting the other feller’s expenses, 
has reduced many of the estimates of the 
budget in making appropriations for 1923. 
This doesn’t mean that Congress has in 
any way been inspired with a desire for 
economy. Perish the thought—perish it 
and bury it deep beneath the waving 
daisies!’ In fact, Congress has passed 
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appropriations for good roads and other 
projects not outlined in the budget. 
or the first time in history the routine 
business of the Government is being con- 
ducted along sound business principles. 
The system and the machinery for carrying 
it along have been firmly established by 
General Dawes in such a way that nothing 
can disturb it or dislocate it so long as the 
President of the United States continues 
to desire economy and saving. Dawes will 
be succeeded by Gen. Herbert M. Lord. 
Lord became Director of Finance under 
General Goethals in 1918, and was Army 
Liberty Loan officer. As Director of the 
Budget he will be exactly as efficient as 
General Dawes, and so will General Lord’s 
successors until the President fails to sup- 
port them. Nobody need fear that. Presi- 
dent Harding won’t support his Director 
of the Budget. He will always do so; and 
because he is a business man, the business 
of the Government will constantly increase 
in efficiency during his tenure of office. 
But it behooves the taxpayers to keep 
a wary eye on succeeding Presidents, 
whether they are Republican, Democratic 
or what not. For to quote General Dawes’ 
frequently repeated statement to Congress: 


It cannot be too often reiterated that this 
most important reformation in the govern- 
mental business system is dependent upon the 
President of the United States himself, and 
upon his continued assumption of his respon- 
sibility as its business head. The minute he 
relaxes his attitude of attention to this duty 
there will be felt the natural pull of the depart- 
ments and establishments toward the old sys- 
tem of complete independence and decentral- 
ization. This is because of laws firmly embedded 
in human nature which have existed since man 
began. Budget laws or other legislative enact- 
ments cannot change human nature, and while 
compelling the letter of coéperation cannot 
compel its spirit, which is above all things 
essential in business organization. The Presi- 
dent, and the President alone, can do this, for 
his attitude toward the heads of the depart 
ments and the independent establishments is 
a matter constantly in their minds. What he 
desires it becomes their interest as well as their 
duty to do, where consistent with right princi- 
ples and in accordance with the law. In the 
absence of his expressed desire, what becomes 
their selfish interest in action is inevitably along 
the lines of decentralization and the reéstab 
lishment of the old condition of things, with 
everything running haphazard. 
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FTER the fire in the Ninth Ward school was anybody 
tarred and feathered? After the heroism of teachers 

and firemen—after the impressive funeral of the little vic- 
tims who perished—after the debris ceased to smoke and 
other visible reminders of the tragedy were gone—after 
the official investigation and the report—what reforms 
were recommended? 

Did the report exonerate officials and attempt to clear 
the city of the disgrace? 

Did it say,“Fire escapes and everything that was humanly 
possible had been done to safeguard the school against fire”? 

If so, the fathers and mothers of the victims would like 
to cry out in protest and reproach, “Everything was NOT 
done that was humanly possible.” The simplest, sanest, 
surest thing of all was not done. 


If the fire had started in a business building owned by a 
private individual instead of in a public building owned by 
a lot of taxpayers, it would have been put out quickly by 
automatic sprinklers. Mere merchandise gets the protection 
of the finest fire-fighting device ever devised because the 
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How often is this human 
tragedy enacted—little chil 
dren in smoke-filled win 
dows crying for rescue? 
When is it due to happen 
in your city? 


insurance expense is thereby cut from one-half to nine- 
tenths. But human beings in schools and hospitals must 
trust to their own cool-headedness under panic conditions 
or to the lucky chance of some heroic rescue. 

When human life and not mere merchandise is at stake, 
nothing else should be considered but this system—the 
highest type of fire-fighting device ever devised—the 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System. It is automatic! The 
heat of the fire works it. It is always on guard. Always 
ready. No human aid is required. When the fire starts, 
the water starts! 


Read—"Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


Write today for “Fire Tra; Their Remedy 
and learn from the records the necessity for protection 
that protects. Pass this book along to your friends, and 
have it read aloud in your lodge, your Rotary or Kiwanis 
Club, your Chamber of Commerce, your school and hos 


igedies and 





pital boards. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 302 West 
Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 
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‘Will your children 
grow to their full height? 
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OT alone the question of 

height, but full physical 
and mental development of the 
children is the serious concern 
of every father and every moth- 
er. Surely they want them to 
be robust, healthy, strong and 
of full stature. 


The food children eat has a defi- 
nite influence on their growth. 
Science has shown that diet af- 
fects to no little extent stature 
and longevity. The Balkan peo- 
ples, the Swiss, the Arabs— 
races that subsist largely on 
milk—are long-lived, stalwart 
and vigorous. Other races, 
whose regular diet contains 


little or no milk, are less hardy 
and of shorter stature. 

Give your children lots of milk. 
Milk to drink; milk in their 
cooked foods; milk products in 
preference to others. Milk in 
every way possible—plenty of it. 
The name Borden signifies pure 
milk in a variety of products; Eagle 
Brand, the famous baby food; 
Evaporated for general household 
use—it’s pure country milk with 
the cream left in—Malted Milk, 
chocolate flavor and plain; Milk 
Chocolate and Almond Bars, full of 
milk, and good for the youngsters 
In the development of those grow- 
ing children of yours give them 
plenty of good milk products—and 
tobe sure of quality,askforBorden’s 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Borden Building 


New York 
































Victrola No. 50 
$50 

When this portable 
Victrola is being carried the 
winding-key is removed and 
fastened inside the lid. The 
sound-box is also securely 
fastened. 


> 


" The music you want 
wherever you want it 


Played as only the Victrola can play it, 








for this portable Victrola is true to type. It 
embodies many patented Victrola features 
and possesses all the superior qualities which 
have made the Victrola a world standard. 

No matter which style Victrola you select 
you can be sure of the utmost value and of 
complete and lasting musical satisfaction. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. 


« Victrola 


len Mtn 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 



















































































